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SPECIAL NOTE 


Owing to staffing and other difficulties in the printing, binding, and 
allied trades, and from other causes, there has been considerable delay in 
the issue of the Proceedings. Consequently it was considered advisable to 
issue Vols. LA XX and LXXXI concurrently, so that reports, etc. might 
be brought more up to date. 
Costs of production have also risen very greatly, which constitute a 
heavy burden on the Society's resources. In order to obviate the alter- 
native, that of raising the annual subscription, it has therefore been decided 
(1) to bind these two volumes in one cloth cover; 
(2) to reduce future binding costs by issuing subsequent volumes in 
paper covers, as was done in relation to the first twelve volumes 
of the Proceedings (1851-78). 

The attention of Fellows is also called to the following features :— 

(1) Alterations in Laws 1, 9, and 15 of the Society, and additional 
matter regarding Use of Library, Rules for Contributors, and 
Forms of Bequest. 

(2) Limitation to two lines, where possible, of names, designations, and 

addresses of Fellows. (This for reasons of economy.) 

(3) On last page of volume is a List of Books available for purchase 

at the Society's rooms. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 axwn INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6ra MAY 1783. 


(Revised and adopted December 1, 1947.) 


1. The purpose of this Society shall be the study of the ANTIQUITIES AND 
History or SCOTLAND, more especially by means of Archwological Research. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Corresponding 
Members, and Lady Associates. 

8. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion preseribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Seceretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archmology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows; they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five, 

6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archeology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. "The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and balloted 
for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any fees of 
_ admission or annual subscriptions. 
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8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year’s subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of Twenty 
(ruineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for future 
annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after having 
paid five onnual subscriptions: or of Ten Guineas after having paid ten 
annual subscriptions. 


9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th 
September in each year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow 
who has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the defaulter 
may be erased from the List of Fellows. Fellows whose membership has 
lapsed, and who wish to rejoin the Society, may do so either (1) by payment 
of all arrears of subseription—in which case they shall receive the relative 
volumes of Proceedings if available—or (2) on payment of the subscription 
for the current year and an entrance fee of two guineas. 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the date 
of election. 

11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 


12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years. 
One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be eligible 
for re-election. 


14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of Trustees) 
shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being Fellows of 
the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury shall be repre- 
sented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer 
(being a Fellow of the Society). 
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15, The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, the Keeper of the Museum, ex officio, and nine 
Fellows elected by the Society. 

16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one year. 
Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office-Bearers 
occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rotation, by 
resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at the Annual 
General Mecting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list issued by 
the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen days before 
the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if the 
30th be a Sunday. 

19, The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meetings 
when they see cause. 

20, The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21, Unless special arrangements to the contrary haye been made, 
copyright of the Proceedings and of all papers printed therein, as well as 
of all illustrations, shall belong to the Society. This provision shall not 
apply to illustrations made from blocks borrowed from outside sources. 

22, Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council: and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month before 
the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


LIBRARY REGULATIONS. 


1. The Library is open to the public for reference, but the privilege of borrowing 
books is extended only to Fellows of the Society. 


2. No Fellow may have more than five borrowed books in his possession at any 
one time. Booka may not be retained longer than two months, and may be 
recalled to the Library after a fortnight if required by another reader, If Fellows 
desire to retain a book for a further period of two months, a written application 
must he made. 
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3. The following categories may not be borrowed except on the authority of 
the Council: MSS. and typescripts; scarce volumes, pamphlets and all works 
published before 1800; standard works of reference, bibliographies, catalogues and 
maps; certain standard authoritative works unless duplicate copies are stocked; 
volumes liable to damage in transit owing to their size, weight or condition. 
Books, including periodicals, will not normally be lent out within two months of 
acquisition. Newly acquired works, and some works of reference and standard 
authorities may, however, be borrowed for one night or from Saturday to Monday 
morning at the Keeper's discretion, 


4. Fellows may borrow by post only within the United Kingdom and upon 
repayment of postage. Books must not be sent with open ends, and registration 
will be required. 

6. Joes or damage shall be made good by the borrower, who may be required by 
the Council to furnish another copy of the entire work. 


Infringement of the foregoing rules will render the borrower liable to a 
suspension of borrowing privileges. 


RULES FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PROCEEDINGS. 


1. Each contribution will be considered by the Editorial Committee 
and a decision intimated to the sender without undue delay. 


. If the contributor wishes the paper to be read before the Society a 
or will be arranged, and (if lantern slides are required to be made) the 
requisite photos and drawings should be handed to the Editor at least one 
month before the date of the meeting. 


3. All slides prepared at the Society's expense become the property of 
the Society and are filed for general use, This does not apply to slides 
prepared or furnished by the contributor, though gifts of these are weleomed. 


4. The time limit assigned to each paper will be intimated to the con- 
tributor, and it is desirable that the reading of the paper (or synopsis thereof) 
should not exceed that period. [f a special précis of the paper is desired 
for insertion in the Press, that should be handed to the Secretary on the 
day of the meeting. 


&. Ifthe paper is to appear in the Proceedings it must be typed or clearly 
written, and submitted to the Editor in as advanced a state as possible for 
sending to the printers. Untidy papers that are difficult to decipher or 
need a lot of adjustment and re-editing may be delayed in publication. 
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6. To avoid adding to the already high printing costs no considerable 
alterations or additions will normally be allowed after the type has been 
set up, unless the author undertakes to defray the cost of such alterations. 
No major changes can be effected after the article is in page form. 


7. Contributors are entitled to receive 50 copies gratis of their paper. 
Any additional copies required may be had, at their own expense, on 
application to Messrs Neill & -Co., Printers, Causewayside, Edinburgh. 
Such application must be made before the volume in which the paper 
appears is issued to Fellows of the Society. 


Forms of Bequest. 


[With the object (1) of presenting collections of antiquities, books, etc., or 
aiding the funds of the Society for the purchase of such articles; or (2) to 
provide funds for excavation 1; or (3) to contribute to the Special Purchase 
Fund created in March 1948 for enabling the Society to procure for the 
National Museum of Antiquities objects of special historical and antiquarian 
interest relating to Scotland which might otherwise be bought up and 
dispersed at prices beyond the reach of the Society's ordinary income.] 


(1) I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and 
I direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt 
of the Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 


(2) I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling | for 
the General Fund, Excavation Fund, Special Purchase Fund, ete.|, and I 
direct that the said sum may be paid to the said Soviety on the receipt of 
the Treasurer for the time being. 


! Particular flelds of excavation” can be defined, if so desired, e.g. Homan sites, modimval period, 
cairns, brochs, etc, 


OFFICE-BEARERS OF THE SOCIETY, 1947-48, 
President—The Right Hon. Tae Earn or Happineton, M.C., T.D. 


Vice-Presidents—Professor J. Duncan Mackie, ©.B.E., M.C., M.A. 
ALEXANDER O. CuruE, C.V.0., LL.D., FSA. 
Sir Davin Russeut, LL.D. 


Seorelaries—Doucnas P. MacLaGan, W.S. 
Aneus Granam, M.A., F.S.A. 
Professor W. M. Canprr, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A.| (for Foreign 
W. Dovcias Simpson, M.A., D.Litt., P.S.A. J Correspondence). 


Assistant Secretary and Editor—Huxry M. Paton, 
Treasurer—James J. Lamm, M.A., LL.B. (42 Melville Street, Edinburgh). 


Curators of Musewn—J ames 8, Ricuarpson, LL.D. 
Taw A. Ricumonp, M.A,, LL.D., F.B.A., V.-P.S.A. 


Curator of Coins—ROBERT Kerr, M.A. 


Librarian—H. J. H. Devantonp, M.A. 


Correspondence (including papers for the Proceedings) should be addressed 
to the Assistant Secretary, Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Treasurer, Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 42 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 
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Hawick, 

iia. Firtarsox, Rer, Witt Hexwr, The Rectory, 
Thelnetham, Disa, Norfolk, 

1922.*Fiiiss, Jou Auxonn, Locksley, Helene 
burgh. 

IMS, Fiercoxn, James, J.P. Provost of Kirkintilloch, 
Notherfiell, Kirkintilloch, - 

16. Fierr, Annmew B., M.B., ChB, 14. Walker 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

W038. Forrr, Jawes, ALAA, 3 Langlands Place, 
Dumfries. 

1089. Poort, Jawes, J.P. Bignold Park Read, Kirk- 

* wall, Orkney. 


135. Founes, Dowaty J., M.B., Ch B., Craigmill 


House, Strathmartine by Dundee, 

1035. Formes, Jome Fosrer, F.i.A.1,, Solway 
Cottage, Broughton, by Biggar, Lanarkalire. 

I045.*Fourest, Aucumann, 1380 Pollokahaws Hand, 
Glaapow, 8, 1, 

1035. Fosren-Swirn, Avro Hexwr, M.A, North- 
lands, Brighton Road, Crawley, Sussex. 

10fd. PRAskirs, Caauins A. HL, M.A. MLD, B83, 
Wickham Hill House, Hassocks, Sussex, 

IH. Fiasen, Auaspam, M.A. of Eaonnnir, The 
Sehvolhouse, Conon-Bridge, Dingwall, 

ia, Foasen, Coantes Tax, of Heelig, M.A.(Oxen.), 
Tteolig Howse, Kirkhill, Invorness-shire, 

1021. Faasen, Grorce Mackar, Solicitor and Ranker, 
Summerlea House, Portree, Skye. 

102d. Fuasen, Sir Joux, K.C.V.0., LL.D. 20 Moruy 
Place, Edinburgh, 3 (dee.), 


145. Gam, Jom 6, Pinewood, 34 Ross Street, 
Thursa, Caithness. 

1929."Gatanarrn, J. J,, M.D, DD). PLA., 4 Park Street, 
Dingwall. 


1043, Gatnmarrn, Roumer, ATLAS, DAL BA, TT 


Argyll Place, Aberdinn, 

TKS. Garnoway, Jace L., P.S.MLC., F.10., “Coial,” 
Ayr Road, Cumnock, Ayrahire, 

120."Garwoway, Tuomas L., Advocate, Auchendrans, 
by Ayr, 

1918, Giampey, Wirtsam, Advocate, 4 Rubislaw 
Terruce, Abordeen. 

IMG, Ganowkn, Anas, 63 Pilton Drive, Edinburgh, 5, 

1025, Ganoxee, Gronox, MC, The Kibble Hosa, 
Groonock Hoad, Paisley, 

1026"Gaupsan, Jows CO, Ph.D, B.L,, Solicitor, 

* A‘rilion, Stooohaven, 

IM, Gaupsen, Wittasx Ret, M.B,E., JP, Solicitor, 

Milngavie, Dumbartonshire (dee. ), 





1021. Gaupwan, Wotovonpr, D.Sc. FSA, ¥ Berllfa 
Teganwy, North Wales, 

1026. Gavin, H. Dersrosn, Blockeroft, Midlem 
Selkirk. 

IMI, Gaon, Sawter, Examiner ELN.T.F. 6 
Grenville Road, Gourock, Renfrewshire. 


15. Geetries, Jomx, Architect, § Bowling Street, 


Conthridge. 

130."Gren, Sir Atexawpen, G.B.E., CH, LLD., 
Queen Anne's Lodge, Westminster (dec.). 

1923,"Grsn, Jouy Tarron, High Street, Muwehline, 
Avrahire (dec.), 

147. GicHmist, Roreer, AMLIC.E,, 8 Bedford 
Street, Greenocle. 

1922. Griese, Joun, P.H.LAS., L, ELT.8..A., 56 Ken- 
mure Street, Pollokshields, Glasgow, 

M5. Gincerr, H, M,, St. Taphacl's College, Oxendon 
Hall, Market Harborough, Lejeestor. 

16, Gruitrs, Dowatn, 10 Beltane Street, Glasgow, 
0.3, ; 

1924. Gttttes, Rev. Wowam A, BD, B.D, The 
Manse, Kenmore, Perthshire, 

24. Growox, Stam Agvew, Abbey St Bathans, Duns, 


Berwickshire. 
1920."Griwovm, Jowx, § Mosesield Street, Springburn, 
Glasgow. : 


1022, Ginray, Rrremre, M.A. University Lecturer, 
Eksidasho, 11 Cloveden Ganiens, Glasgow, 

1f12*Giapsrowe, Sir Huan §&, M.A. F.RSLE., 
Capenoch, Penpont, Dumfriesshire, 

1836, titapsrons, Joms, M.A. Capenoch, Penpont 
(rea. Je 

Mi. Giewsm, Hounmer Cwautes, M.A, Viewfleld, 
Torphichen Street, Bathgate, 

1633. Gown, Miss Enmaners, M.A.(Hona,j, 14 
Weat Holmes Gantens, Musselburgh, 

1988. Goaam-Dexeam, Colonel Anaw, MLC, MP, 
Dunbarney, Bridge of Ear, Perthshire, 

1937. Goon, Kommwr Jawes, J.P, Maybank, 82 Aln- 
wickhill Road, Edinburgh, 0 (dee,). 

1037. Giamwe, Parmox Svruencann, CHILE. J.P. 

1913."Gnanam, Awavs, M.A., F,5.A. (Secretary, Royal 
Com. Ang. and Hist, Mon., Scotland), 1 Nelson 
Street, Edinburgh, 3.—Seeretary, 

1933, Guatam, Fiancts ., Solicitor, 61 Reform 
Sireot, Dundee (ree. ). 

1917. Guanas, Capt. Jaws Gunann, Quinta do Alvar, 
Bua Azevedo Continho, Opnrto, Portugal. 

14, Gnawam-Yoou, KR. W,, MB. Ch.B.(Edin.), 
“Cairnton,"’ Weat Linton, Pooblesshirs, 

1588, Guanxt, Sir Fuawcs J., K.0¥.0, LL.D, 
W.S., 16 George Square, Edinburgh, 

1920, Guaxt, Jowx, Civil Servant, “Loehnagar," 35 
Groathill Avenue, Craigleith, Edinburgh, 4. 


IML Guawt, Ronent D, 8., M.A(Edin.), Seaview, 


Mochalls, Aberdeenshire, 


xix 


100."Guast, Warree G., of Trumland, Hillhead, 
Kirkwall, Orkney (dee. ). 

lid, Grastr, Wirt, 1 St. Fillan's Terrace, Edlin- 
burgh (alec. 

LL. Grawr, Witttaw Znxras, Alpha Cottage, Union 
Street, Kirkintilloch. 

1037, Gray, Acexawpen, M.A, LL.B., Dunvegan, 
Church Avenue, Condross, Doombartonshire. 

lik Gear, Arexaxpen L., E31 High Street, Inver- 
uri#, Abernieenshire (res.). 

1037. Gray, Feaxe, Craig Lodge, Glenprosen, Angus. 

1053. Guay, Jawes Dow, J.P, “ Ballochmyle,” 
Strathmore Avenue, Dundee, Argus. 

1039, Geax, Rouewr D., 15 Lonsdale Terrace, Edin- 
burgh (res). 

19s. Guay, Witwam Fouses, F.ES.E., § Mansion- 
house Road, Edinburgh, 9. 

1643. Gueexntatr, BR. 1, LHC.P, LACS, Rob 
roysten Hospital, Millerton, Glasgow, 
1039.°Guresmnr, Fraxk Attex, M.A(Oxon.), 2 
Holly Road, Broughty Ferry, Angus. 

1915, Geeesmen, Woo, 0.4, 30 Heriot Row, 
Edinburgh, 3, (dze.). 

1030. Gueextaw, Ker, Jonx, T.D., North Manse, 

Buckie. 

TMS, Guesmam, Comm A., Errno Deryn, Criccieth, 
Caermnarvenstire. 

140, Guensox, Toowas, J.P.. Clydesdale Dank 
Buildings, Wigtown. 

1999. Gureve, Wrewiam Gant, 10 Queensferry Street, 


Edinburgh, 2 (dee.), 

1920, Guinn, Jaws Hannowm, WS, 5 Coates 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 

1007."G0rrmme, CHanties, W.S., 0 Groat Stuart Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 


of). Gorama, Dovotas, MD, FLRO.3., 21 Claren- 
don Crescent, Edinburgh, 4. 
1s. Gwraee, Mra F. H. X., International Sports 


men’s Club, Upper Grosvenor Street, London. 


li. Havowwerox, The Right Hon. The Ean of, 

MLC, ‘TD, Mellerstain, Gordon, Berwickshire, 
— President. 

1984,"Happow, Itev. J, Mom, MLC. C.F Springbank, 
Falkirk, 

1083." Hagaarr, Provost Jawns Dmwan, 0.0.E., J.P., 
Eileat Hinktech, Aberfaidy, Perthshire. 

13d. Hare, W. HL, J.P, F.RALE., Bonaly Tower, 
Colinton, Edinburgh. 

1928. Hasitrox, Miss Dowormns E., 4 Ainalie Plooe, 
Edinburgh, @, 

1M7. Hawurox, Dovanas, 338 St. Vineent Street, 

Glasgow, 

100L.*Hasrerox or Danze, The Right Hon, Lord, 
K.T., 0.V.0,, Dalzell, Motherwell, 

145. Hastert, Satan A. V., a7 hingston Road, 
Merton Park, London, 8.W, 20. 


1." hewe, Wirvem J, 





1935. Hawrsox, Cuartes P., Wentworth, Eccles, 
Lancs, 

1910. Haswa, Miss Cuatwens, Dalnaagadh, Killie- 
crankie, Perthshire. 

1946. Haxwxex, Rev. Rosext B., M.A. Baptist Manse, 
Kirkintilloch. 

1934. Hanpixo, Woe, F.R.GS,, F.2.3,, Royal 
Societies Club, 35 Dover Street, London. 

1920, Hanorxe, Wot Gran, F.LS., F.RS.E., 
Peckwater House, Charing, Rent, 

1927." Hanmox, Eowaun §., The Bield, Elgin. 

1083, Hamuson, Jawns, M.D, J.P, 31 Howard Sireet, 
North Shields, Northumberland (dec, }. 

1036. Hanns, Rev. Amrotea Larmexcu, Tho Réc- 
tory, Great Stambridge, Rochford, Essex. 

1947, Hasrrxas, Jawes A. G., Solicitor, Elderalie, 
Galashiels, 

1922. Hay, ADExawoym Maceexmm, “ Arcadie*’ 
Barrach Lane, Aldwick, Hognor Regia, Sussex. 


FS.A., Bod Cywarch, 
Criccieth, 8. Wales. 


1997." Hexckes, Hoon O'Nea, Mou, D.Litt, Ph. 
FSA, MELA. Peabody Museum, Horrand, 
University, Cambridge, Muss, U.S.A, 

IhMS."Hexnensos, Dax. Chane, cfo Bbenhouwe, 
10 Victoria Chambers, Victoria Road, Dundee. 

1. Hexnenson, D. G., Winterdyne, Wiek, Caithness. 

1830. Hexoretox, Mise Donorny ML, Hilehnan, 
Kilmelford, Argyll. 


| 1943, espero, Enwann, Kirk Ha’, Glancralg, Fife, 


lit, Hexypersow, Misa Encramere Bantos, Nether 
Parkley, Linlithgow. 

1026."*Hexnarsox, Rev. Geonne DB. DD, D.Litt, 
3 The Chanonry, Aberdean. 

18. Hexoaox, G. FL MLA(Oxen,), 13 South 
Bridge Street, St. Andrews. 

1934."*Hexpensox, Mrs Manet Datsy, 33 Seymour 
Street, Dunder, Angus, 

1937. Héixperson, Stoant M. K., Ph.D., BS, 
Director of Musetims, Kelvingrove Mastin: 
Gluagow, C3. 

Liktl, Hexpemox, Witttam M.A, 6 Ashley Terrace, 
Edinburgh, Tl. 

1920. Harocmx, W. Wart, 2 Tubislaw Den, South, 


* WF Cartref, Redding, by 


1691. Hernres, Lieut,-Colonel Wititaw D., of Spottes, 
Spottes Hall, Castle Douglas. 

1034. Hreceant, lam Roneursow, The Lodge, Edin- 
bane, Isle of Skye, 

1920,*HonsnTs, James, Hillwood Howe, Clormiston 
Road, Edinburgh, 12. 

1941, Hoos, A. BL A, FSA, Lecturer in Civil 
Engineering, 110 Barton Koad, Cambridge. 

1023, Hore, Hexnt Jom, M.A, MLB, ChB, 145 
High Street, Montrose. 
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1914. Howe, Gompow C., Major, K.A5.C., Langhaugh 
House, Galashiels, 

1926, Hoon, Mra Vioner M., Tredean, near Chepstow, 
Mon. (der, }. 

LMit, Hoorn, Joms E., Traquair Bank, Innerleithen. 

1928. Hore, Her. Learn P., M.A, Ph.D., 24 Glasgow 
Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 
1837. Horams, Her. 0, Srcawr, MwA. B.D, B.Litt., 
Ph... 18 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. 
1f45,*Hovsros, Captain James, J.P, F.E.LB.A., 
Whiteburst, Eilbirnie, Ayrshire 

1#36. Hoveros, Revworrs E,, F-E.G.5., St Bernard's, 
The Ridgewnoy, Hothley, Leicester. 

182. How, Commander Gronon E. P., AN, 27 Sloane 
Street, London, 3.W., 1. 

1933."*Howsake pe Watvex, The Hight Hon. Lord, 
Dean Castle, Kilmarnock (dee.). 

1990."Howm, Brig.-Gen. Enaar E., M.C., LL.D, M.D., 
BLIS Massachuselia Avenus, 8.W., Washington 
6, D.C., 1S.A. 

1840. Brine, Watten H., M.A(Hona,), * Monk- 
barna," Muchalla, by Aberdeon. 

IDL "*Hosren, CHantes Hatrotea CLernax, 
Glenesirn Drive, Glasow, 3. 1. 

1027. Hosrean, Jom, 
Angus (de.). 

lis2*Howrm, Li.-Colonel Konmer Lesatm, Kirk- 
mailing, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 

137. Hestan, Winns Onawrens, 64° Skirving 
Street, Shawlanda, Glasgow. 


1028. Inons, Jou A. B.Se., Achodh than Darach, 
hear Dridgn of Cich, havent: 


aE: 


1M5."Iswes, Benowaty Fowrescts af Inverisla, 35 | 


Inverleith Row, Edinburgh, 4. 

164i, Ives, Rev, Geonce F., B.D. LL.B. South 
Manse, Skelmorlie, Ayrahire. 

1020. Isms, Sir Titottas, of Learney and Kinnairdy, 
E.0,V.0., Lord Lyon King of Arms, 35 Inver- 
leith How, Edinburgh. 

Ih * Teepe, Gonrusr Witt, 3.8.0, Girran 
House, Keswick, Cumberland. 


1f33. Jack, Jawet, F.LS, & Alexandre Fiuoce, 
Arbroath, 

1S. Jarret, Gronon, 46 Watson Street, Aberdeen. 

145. Jamresox, Gnonon L.A. PLE LAS., LBA, 
IT Suceoth Place, Edinburgh, 12. 

1016. Jawtzeon, Jawes EL, 14 Sciennes Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 0. 

1023." Jamtesox, Jonw Born, T.D., M.0., FRCS. E., 
48 George Square, Edinburgh, §. 

141. Jar, Rowacn L., 12 Sydenham Road, Glasgow. 

1916.*Jousos, Jom Botaw, C.A., 12 Granby Road, 
Edinburgh, 0 

146, Jounsow, J. 
Shetland. 


Auchsenresch, by Hrechin, | 





It, Joumox, J. W. i, O.A., 
Edinburgh. 

145, Jonsson, Nowwaw M., B.Sc., F.ILS.E., ate., The 
Hainin, Gaouldry, by Dinidee. 

iid. Jouvarox, Atexanprn, J.F., Cathlaw, Tor- 
phichen, by Bathgate, West Lothian, 

M02." Joussrox, ALruko Wrstia, 30 Goblina Green, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herta. (die.). 

145. Jouxstox, Jawes, M.A. T Fleur Avenue, 
Dumbreck, Glasgow, 5.1L 

1938. Jouxsrow, Jou, MLB Ch. BL DA, 16 Woodend 
Place, Aberdeen, 

1943, Jonxsrox, Pastor M. ©. 5., 16 Stott Street, 
Alnwick, Northumberland. 

1930."Joxez, Mrs Extn Poot, Glyn, West Kilbride, 
Ayrahirs. 


12 Granby Road, 


1038. Keer, Miss Pio A. M., Women's United 
Services Club, 2 Courtiekd Gardens, London, 
BW. a. 

1022." Kemoimm, Atexaspem, of Morren, Ballater, 
Aberdeanshire, 

10u4. Kexxany, Jou, 10 Enat Heath Road, Hump- 
stead, London, N.W. 3, 

1830, Kesxeor, Perma, M.A. 30 Northiiehd Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 4 

1M?T. Kewt, Hewzamin Witt Jonun, Tutefield Hall, 
Beckwithshaw, Harrogate, 


| 1800. Kenn, Hewur F., ABBA, 12 Enost Clore- 


mont Street, Edinturgh, 7 {dee}. 

1927. Kenn, Rowewr, M.A. (Keeper of the Art and 
Ethnographical Department, Royal Scottish 
Museum), 34 Wardie Road, Edinburgh, 5,— 
Curator of Couns. 

1911.*Kerou, W. T., W-.8., 1 Jeffrey Avenue, 
Blackhall, Edinburgh, 4 (see.), 

1945. Enmgovn, Mra Axwe Guar 6 Corstorphine 
Hill Avenun, Edinburgh, 12. 

IMd, Kueratuice, Rev. Jouw W. B.D, Ph.D, The 
Manse, Garelochhead, Dombartonshire. 
1012.*Kiwo, Captain Citantes, F.3.8c. Lond, F.0.8., 

LL Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, N.W, 

1938. Kovo, Corusent, 1.0.8., ofo Civil Secretariat, 
Lahore, Punjab (efo Lloyds Hank, 6 Pall Mall, 
London). 

1924. Kno, Mrs Ecms Maroaner, of Arntomy, Port 
of Menteith, Perthshire. 

196. Kinewean, Witt Faasmn Asxpensow, Cole- 
brooke, Keraland Drive, Milngurin. 


| 1010. Kumxess, Wittiaw, Craft Studjo, B44 Howe 


Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1027. Kimewoon, James, Belirena, Dunchurch Hood, 
Oldhall, near Paisley. 

1923."*Kwens, Miss FP. Bmatoice, Ballamoar House, 
Ballaugh, Isle of Mon. 

ii6. Keiowr, Auruvn, B.S, ATLT.C, Box 108, 
Crown Mines, Transvaal, 8, Africa. 


- 


¥Xxl 


1934.*Ewox, Witte Bane, Ryefield, Dalry, Ayr- 
shire (dee, |. 


1993, Lacarttz, Ammann D., F.S.A. (Archmologist, 
Welleome Historical Medical Museurn), 26 Port- 
man Square, London, W. 1. 

1910." Latin, Peeor Wann, M.0.H., City Hall, East 
London, ©.P., South Africa. 

1923. Lawn, Rev. Grovar, £.D., co Royal Bank of 
Scotland, West End Branch, Greenock. 

IMT. Lawn, Jawes J., M.A, LL.B. Solicitor, 42 
Melville Street, Edinburgh,—Treasurer 

IM1. Lawn, Her. Jouw Atexanpen, £.0,, PLOD., 
Manse of Manor, Peebles. 

1901,*Lamont, Sir Nonwan, Bt, M.P., of Knockdow, 
Toward, Areylshire, 

1092. Lawo, The Very Rer. Manswat. 8., T.D., 
D.D., Innisfree, Gifford, Haddington. 

1032. Lane, Roser Jawes, J.P, “The Hollies,” 63 
Clepington Rood, Marytield, Dundeo (dee.). 

1043, Lawsow, Lt.-Col Hanorn A. B, 18 Orchard 
Road South, Edinburgh, 4. 

19380, Lawsos, W. B., 1 Hoseburn Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1984, Leace, Dr Wiitiam Joux, Eileamionan, Beauly. 


1087. Leese, Joux, “Dbu Varran,” 267 Clepington | 


Road, Dundee. 

1943.*Lerru-Ross, Lieut.-Colonel W., M.C., St Colma, 
7 Lennox Row, Edinburgh, 5. 

1025, Lesum, Sheriff Jom Duax, 16 Victoria Place, 
Stirling (dec. }. 

1095. Lessecets, Jay, D.A.Edin., L.LF.A.Lond., Surma, 
West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 

1002."Levesox-Gowxe, FP. &., Travellers’ Club, Pall 
Mall, London. 

1M41, Levin, Witttam Evo, Advocate in Aberdeen, 
63 Hamilton Place, Aberdeon (der,)- 

1027, Linpett, Bockmam W., WS. Union Bank 
House, Pitlochry. 

1085. Lapetn, Lavwewxce HL, Caurpenham, Rostrevor, 
Co. Down. 

1028.*Lacirreopy, Major Jou, Oatlands, Lanark. 

1919.*Lixpsar, Lady Brows, Colatoun, Haddington. 

1027. Lixpsay, Iaw Goupow, Major, Houston House, 
Uphall. 

1046, Liwpsay, Paar, Old Dene, Berkles, or. Rye, 
Busse. 

1920. Lixirrmcow, The Most Hon. Tho Mangvess or, 
Hopetoun House, South Queensferry. 

1921. Lixtox, Axnaew, B.8e., Gilmanselouch, Selkirk. 

1925. Lerrim, Joms K., 6 Dalrymple Crescent, Edin- 

; burgh, 9. 

IM4. Liviwostoxn, Rey. D. M., M.A, The Manse, 
Glass, near Huntly, Aberdeenshire (dee, ). 

1030. Locxmant, Mm A. McoLanen, J.P, Stratheanon, 
12 Menock Koo, Glasgow, 5. 4. 





1988. Lookm, Jouw £., St Ninians, 5 Cross Road, 
Meikleriges, Paisley. 

1D0L."Lowser, Joux W. M., & Carlton Street, Edin- 
burgh, 4 (dee). 

13. Lormer, Hoow, The Jeannie House, Lugar 
Street, Commack. A 

1348, Loratax, Atexawoen J., Technical Assistant, 
Reral Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, 

1917.*Love, WouaM Huxoessox, J.P. M.A.. A.Mus., 
Rowanbank, Craigendoran, Helensburgh. 

1928. Low, Avexaxpen, M.A, M.D., Em. Prol,, 
Anatomy, 144 Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

1941. Lowrasn, A. W. G., F.S.A4., Capt., LE, “The 
Old Quarry,” Ashtead, Surrey. 

1934, Lousves, James, 130 Blenheim Place, Aber- 
dean. 

1935,*Lrroup-Pree, Joux Dnewerrr, M.A, 50 Kirk- 
brae, Liberton, Edinburgh, 9. 

1936. Lrox, Davin Mousat, M.D., Droim, Bonaly, 
Colinton, 

1931.*Lyox, Wituam Krax, W.3., 21 Lynedoch Place, 
Edinburgh, 3 (dec.). 


1644. McAnam, Wry L., MB, ChB, 1 Abbots 
Close, Manor Park, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

145, McAtrme, Bev. D..8., St. Mary's Manse, South 
Ronaldshay, Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1935, MacAwonrw, Miss E., Curator, Weet. Highland 
Museum, Fort William (rez.). 

1997."*Macavtay, Jawes, FS.1,, F.F.8., M.T.P.L, 37 
&t Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, C, 3. 

TMT." Macavnar, Wittiam J., DA. 80 Pilrig Street, 

1929.*Macavtay, Jonx Davewown, 
Torregles Street, Dumfries. 


Ellwyn, 69 


| 104]. MacBeaw, Joux, Solicitor, 42 Union Street, 


Inverness. 

1982. Motiane, Jawes Osnonxe, B.A. M.A, “Fan 
more,” Bathgate, 

1948, MoCatc, Awpegw Wassoce, 5f Hermiston 
Road, Glasgow, E. 2. 

1928, MoCurmowt, Rev, J. D., M.A, B.D., Mansa of 
Old Cumnock, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

1930, MacCow., Huan Grorraer, M.A., B.Sc., Craig- 
rannoch, Ballachulish, Argyll (dee.). 

1990, MacConn, Winntam Dvoato, $4 Heath Street, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 

1915. MoCommcx, Axnnew, $6 Victoria Street, Now- 
ton-Stewart. 

1924. McConmice, Jouw, 360 Carntyne Road, Glasgow, 
E, 2 (dee.). 

1924."McCosn, Jawes, Solicitor, Pitcon, Dalry, Ayr. 
ehire (dee.}, 

1925."MacCowan, Rev. Ropewee, Brae, by Portree, 
Idle of Skye (dee.), 

1029, McCnanr, Tuomas, F.ALAS, @ NE, Cireus 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. . 


== 


=X 


Li, Mactan, Mancotw Ropemicn, of Scolfond 
Farm, Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta, Canada.— 
clo Mr G& C&. 2B, Poulter, FS.ASeot., 
Collingwood Place, Camberley, Surrey. 

MacCritoce, Kev, Nine. J. BH. BCP, 
Merchiston Arenue, Edinburgh, 10. 

1226. Macpoxatn, Doxatp Somenten, W.5,, 1 Hill 
Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

Macnowatn, Hexny Lacwrax, 
Dunach, Oban, Argyll, 


1238. 1g 


1920, of Dunach, 


LfSh. Macbowane, James HL, MLE, Ascdolle, Lonss, 
Alexandris, Dumbartonshire, 

1945. MacDotaant, Miss Mandauver Otortasr, 6 
Dalorigh Rood, Invnrmese, 

1i8t. MeDoware, J. Kevasx, Carseminnoch, 3 Aiflour 
Toad, Newlands, Glasgow, 3. 3. 

1928, MacEcumnus, Rey, C. Virron A, M.A, The 


Manse, Creetown, Kirkeudbrightahire. 

Lb, Mokmouice, Roogain, Fockor, Ostrom House, 
Lochmaddy, North Uist (dee.). 

144, MaoFapres, Rev, Aucumarn, 26 Fark Avenue, 
Portobello (dee), 

144, Macramiasn, Coannes Wort, 
Arbroath Road, Dundes. 

1936. Macramtann, D. F., Observatory Boys’ High 
School, Mowbray, Cape, South Africa, 

1035. Macrantawe, Captain Jouw, “Selma,” 34 
Derby Street, Vaucluse, N.5.W., Australia. 

1943, MoFantaxe, Peren Nw, F.E.S.E., “Lalimli,” 
Tatland, Aberdeenshire. 

1806.*Mactittivnay of MacGinarmar, C.ML, M.D. 
D.Sc, LL.D, Chattan Croft, Crail, Fife (dec.). 

162, MeGiasnax, Wittias, 227 Queen's Rood, 
Aberdeen. 

1001,*MacGnnoor, Ataspam EL, of Macgregor, Card- 
ney, Dunkeld. 

1AM, MoGuecon, Davin D., North Tay Howse, Balfield 
Road, Dunder, Angus. 

1933. MeHanpr, Tax, Director of Education, Caithness, 
Randolph Place, Wick. 

16. MecIsens, Cranes Titomrer (Curator of Hist, 
Records), White Cottage, Old Kirk Hond, 
Edinburgh, 12, 

144."McIetruz, Jawes, P.S.A., Maryeot, Clarence 
Gardens, Bishop Auckland, Co, Durham, 

TMG, Macurtrus, Her. Jonny, MLA, B.0., The Manse, 
Kilmelford, Argyl 

1913. Macemtosu, H. B., M.B.E., Redhythe, Elgin, 

1999, Mecistos, Monnocm, Sheriff-Clerk, “Drum- 
mond Tower,” Upper Drummond, Inverness. 

1922."Macurvrose, Rev, HB. Surra, Hon. 0.F., 98 
Couper Angus Rowd, Lochee, Dunne, 

1690, MeIyrosm, Wirt, Seaforth, 4 Frederick 
Street, Dundes, 

146, Maceat, The Hon. Lord, Setiator of The College 
of Juation, 16 India Street, Edinburgh, 


Ph.G., 


1925. Mackay, Dowaco, J.P, Latheronwheel House, 
Caithness (rev.). 

1806, Mackay, Georox, M.D, F.E.C.S.E., 9 Belford 
Avenue, Edinburgh, 3. 

LAL. Mackay, Georos Dons, Heach Villa, Wellington 
Street, Portobello, 

lidé. Mackar, Joux D., MA. Central Schoolhouse, 
Baonday, Orkner. 

1982. Mackay, J. ., ALR.LA.S., Ministry of Works, 

_ 122 George Street, Edinburgh. 

1912 Mackay, Somms Dorotas, SLD, 
D.P.H., Dall-Avon, Aberfeldy. 

1645, Maokar, Rnat B., 5 May Terrace, Giffnock. 

1080, Mackar, Captain Wot, Netherwood, Inver- 
nese. 

1o4. Maokar, Wiittam J., 210 Ferry Road, Edin- 
burgh, @. 

1923, Mactkcuxin, Honenr &. 5. B.B.A, 4 Watch 
Bell Street, Hye, Fuseen. 

1S McKinnrrcay, Jaume F., B.50., FRSA. “Essen 
dean,” Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 


i.Se., 


| 1043. Mactexwa, F. Suvenxe, M.A. ALB... The Hollies, 
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Droitwich, Worcestershire. 

1933. Mactexue, Arexawogn GO, FE, F.RIB.A, 
Bourtie House, Inverurie, Aberdeanshire, 

O19, Mackusam, Hecron Heo, J.P. “Ballone,” 
37 Buckstone Terrace, Edinburgh, 10, 

100. Mackexam, Wioadtam Coos, Deargaill, St 
George's Rood, St Margarets-on- Thames, 

1004. Mackexere, W. ML, M.A, D-Litt, ARS LA. 
4 Barkly Street, Cromarty. 

140. McKemmar, Awonew, (C.LE., M.A. 
Morton, Midealder, Midlothian. 

1f20. McKeamow, Mataew Hewert, Solicitor, Dunerd, 
Dumines, 

1938, Macere, Professor J, Dowcay, (.8.E., MLC. 
M.A., 0 The College, The University, Glasgow. 

1026, Mackie, Honeur L., M.A. BLLitt., Abercraig, 
West Newport, Dundes. 

1930, MacKintor, Rev, Atutaw MacDowatp, E.D., 
B.A, B.D. “Griminish," Sisley Street, St 
Lucia, Brishane, Queensland, Australia, 

193). MacKisywox, Bexzaamw Bhacn, J.P. 20 Hutchi- 
son Drive, Canniesburn, Bearsden, Glasgow, 

1991. MacKixxox, Dowanp 8, Leob, Elliot Place, 
Colinton Road, Edinburgh, 11. 

If4, MoKmwox, Rowewr A., F,Comm.A,, Feel 
Hospital, Clovenfords, Galashiels, 

MMT. MacKinvex, Apcumano D., M.A, 
Drive, Bearsden, Gluagow, 

1p. Ses evenly Dovatas Parur, W.3.—Sreretury, 
(dec.). 

1993."Mactacax, Miss Monac, Newhall, Penjewile, 
Midlothian, 


iad. san Tuomas, Redcliffe, Barnhill, Perth 
) 


B.Sc. 


, v4 Boilie 


os 
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1938, MacLeax,- Aucamaco, “Helenslea,” Bridge of 
Allan. 

1934. Mactean, Donatn, MOA, LLB, 10 York Places, 
Edinburgh, 1 (iee.), 

1039, MicLies, Lars Moonset MacCieion, ML BCS. 

_ Somorled Square, Portrec, Skye. 

1. MacLoas, Rev. Jomx, Monee of Lochalsh, 
Baltnacora, Kyla, Wows-ahire (dee). 

1932, MucLuax, Honeer Gutiarir, F.AL{Lond.), 
32 Bank Street, Dunder. 

1242, Macieas, Rowatn, MLB, Ch.B., West Terrace, 
Ullapool, Ross-shire. 

1031. MoLectax, Boner AL, Invergacry, Madrira 
Walk, Church Stretton, Shropshire (dee). 

1934.*McLeop, Atexaspen Guaxt, M.A.. *Harpe- 
dale,” Campbell Street, Darvel, Ayrshire, 


1989. MacLeop, Awors, Mount Tabor, Kinnoull, 
Perth, 
1930. MoLeon, Doxann, 4502 West jth Avenue, 


Vancouver, B.0., Oanacda (res.). 

1910. Mactzon, F, T., 65 Grange Road, Edinburgh, 9. 

1945, Mactnon, Jawes Rurs Strvamt, MiA., LLB., 
ST Gledhow Gardens, London, 5.W. 6. 

1924. Macleon, Sir Jonx Louxe, 6.B.E., LL.D, 72 
Great King Street, Edinburgh, 3 (dee.). 

1922. Macteop, Rev. Mancoum, M.A. Balquhidder, 
Lochearnhead, Perthslire (dee). 

1925. MacLaop, Rev. Wom, Pht, 6.0, 
Mayiield Road, Edinburgh, 

1019, Macumoy, Rev, Cawpuni. M., B.1,, 20 Priest- 
den Road, St Andrews, Fife, 

1983. MacMasren, Taowas, 10) Grange Loon, Edin- 
beiargrh, Lh, 
1906. Maconnas, Rt. Hon, Lown, of Aberfeldy, P.C., 
G.0.V.0., Moon Tall, Ewhuret, Surrey. 
1010,°MoMirtax, Eov, Wittam, D.D., Fit, O.F., 
St Leonard's Manse, Dunfermline, 

1038, Macuntax, Wituam FE, F,, FSA, 42 Onslow 
Square, London, 3.W. T. 

1942, Macyasana, Lady, Invercharron House, Ardgay, 
Hoss-shire. 

1928. McNavowrox, Dwnxecax, M.A, 12 Gladstone 
Place, Stirling. 

1915 Macxern, Roseer Listen, vf Burra, Barra House, 
Marlbre’, Vermont, U.S) 4. 

1929. MoNem., Davey, M.A., School House, Loanhead, 
Midlothian, 

1934."McNemn, Nem of Ardnacross, Westlands, 
Weet Linton, Peoblasshire, 

1949, Macruensox, Duxcax,; Glenquithel, Kyle af 
Lochalah, Ross-shire. 

1000.*MacRan, Colonel Sir Conwy Wrooam, C.V.0,, 
C.B.E., V.L., Colintraive, Argyll. 

1045. MacHaz, Epexecen Jawes, 9 Albert Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 

1034. Macnar, Kewxern, Applecross, Ross-shire. 


al. MoRonste, Wietaw Avexasypern, Fis... 1 
Deesweod Place, Aberdeen. 
1923*MacKouurr, Lady, B.3¢., F.G.3., 
Tariand, Aberdeanshire: 

1945 McTcrn, Grower, DP The Hillocks, Old 
Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

1935, Macvican, Nem, W.S., & Belerave Crescent, 
Edinburgh 4. 

14h. MacWunirnn, Ancumarn, 26 Beechlande Drive, 
Clarkston, Renfrewshire. 

193), Mann, Amro Jaws, The Anchorage, Drake's 
Avenue, Exmouth, Devon. 

TMS. Maceiey, Gounow M., Overseas League Kooma, 
28 Martin Place, Sydney, N.S. W. 

DH. Mannocke, A. Rov, The Prory School, Manafen, 
‘Whitchurch, Salop, 

1931. Mactay, AntHowy Jou Carren, M.D., BCh., 
100 Harley Street, London, W. L. 

LO. Mass, Lomovio MoLettas, 163 West George 
Street, Glasgow, 0. 2 

1042." iawertenb, The Bt, Hon. The Ean of, Logie 
House, Methven, Perthshire, 

141 Marta, Davin C., CA. FLELSA., Eilbucho 
Place, Broughton, Peeblesshire, 

1MoM5.*ManenaL., Miss Donormrr §., Stewart Hall, 
Rothtsary, 

1th, Maustatr, Romeat Norwax, Ebro, lia Cobden 
Street, Thandie. 

1922. Mantix, Gromok Macomeaon, 31 South Tay 
Btroat, Dunder, 

1021, Manwick, Heo, 0.B.E,, M.A. D.Litt, Alton 
Howse, Kirkwall, Orkney. 

N25. Mauwick, Jaurs Geonoe, J.P., 21 Graham 
Place, Blromnoces, Orkney. * 


Demneside, 


«146, Masos, J. B., 4 Therntield Crescent, Selkirk. 


1025," aaTneson, New, Post Office, Lorwick, Shotland. 
IG, Martaew, Jou; Frasen, F/R B.A. F.RLAS., 
43 Minto Street, Edinburgh. 
LM. Maxwno, Geonge, 10 Mossriew, 
Lanarkshire. 

IR02.* Marwan, Sir Jonw Srmuime, M., K.T., D,., 
ALILS.A, Pollok House, Glaagow, 5, 3. 

1035, Maxwen., J. Hannisox, M.A. 21 Tay Cresenni, 
Hiddne, Glisgow, 

1030, Mages, Captain Wauren Pum, 1A. Museum 
and Art Galleries, Paisley. 

1224." Maik.e, Rev. James, BOD., 15 St Clair Termca, 
Edinburgh, 10 (dee). 

144.*Meow, Miss Ecxapern Manaaner, B,1., T Hope 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 0. 

1920. Muwzs, Wittsam, HLM. Inspector of Schools, 
@ St Vincent Bireet, Edinburgh, 3 (res.), 

10. Mewes, Dr W. Muxares, 25 Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

145, Mencen, Miss Poaxcns, A.B1BA., 15 Pitstruan 
Place, Abendaen. 


Stepps, 
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1837. Micmte, Miss Hewoiomon T., 118 Hamilton Mace, 
Aberdeen. 

lite. Mocktewarnr, Her. PF. H, A., M.A. 25 Albort 
Road, Whalley Range, Manchester, 14, 

1S. Moores, Anrmve Preece, MLA., Williams- 
burg, Virginia, U.S.A. (res. 


1987. Mirtan, Citances M. Heravanx, 17 Osborne 


Terrace, Edinburgh, 12. 
IM6, Mittan, Capt. Huoo B., Shemore, 24 Cloveden 
Road, Glaspow, W. 2. 


ISL. Mruver, Sravanrt Narco, M.A., Dambill Lodge, . 


Corehous, Lanark. 

4. Moos, D. Kexsern, Gads Hill, Green Lane, 
Burton, Derbyshire. 

IM4.*Micxn, Ancimatp, Jr. C.A., North Tay Works, 
Loans Rood, Cundiee. 

1923. Mixe, Geomon, Craigellie House, Lonmay, 
Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire (deec.). 

i4. Mize, James, 52 High Street, Inverurie, 
Aberleenthire, 

TMG.*Minwn, Jawes F., M.A. MB, Ch.B., Rockiley 
House, Boddam, Peterhend. 

1. Mian, Mancus K., $4 Hammersmith Road, 


Aberdeer. 

1043. Mucwn, Maver, C.E. 120 Gry Street, 
Aberdean, 

19), Muwk-Davinsos, Major Jawms, 1.5.0., F.S8.A. 
Lynwood, Ashtead, Surrey. 

1038. Mircuet1, Major Geonor A, G, MB. ChM., 
Professor oof Anatomy, The University, 
Manchester. 

1936. Mircuent, (inonon Witsox, The Neuk, Huntly, 
Abenieonshire, 

1030. MorraT, Forest Mutimean, “ Auchenrigg,” 
Bearsden, Dunbartonshire. 

HT. Mom, Dowatn G, 2 Pentland Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 


IiH6, Moxcwerr, Ronewr (Secretary, Eoanl af 
Trustees), 35 Golf Coume Road, Bonnyrige, 
Midlothian, 

1922. Mooxzr, Jon, J.P., Cromwell Cottage, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 

1M45. Moone, Miss Noma FE. E., M.A. LLB, 7 SE. 
Circus Place, Edinburgh. 

1601. Moutey, Hexur T., J.P., B.Sc. (Archwology), 
Leicester Hotise, King’s Road. Reading. 

19044.*Moums, 8. V.. “Newlands,” Rowland Keld, 
Hutton Gate, near Guisborough, N. Yorks. 

1930. Mowrtoce, Rev. Wrat1am, MSc, F.R.G 8. d2 
Southwood Avanue, Bournemouth. 

1930, Mowrow, ALexaxpEn Sarre, Solicitor, Victoria 
Street, Newton-Slewari, 

1946. Mowat, G. T., F.1.0.5., 10 Park Circus, Glos- 
gow, CLS. 

1925, Mowat, Jomx, 4) Southampton Drive, Glasgow, 
W. 3 


| 1926, Mvmeay, 


1922." Ocmrrestost, 





IML. Mowat, Kev. McIwross, B.L., Campsie Manse, 
Caumpaie Glen, Glasgow. 

Mi. Meus, Misa Coxstayce M., Greenbank, 
Kilmacoim, Henfrewalire. 

1934. Mexwoce, Jawes, F.R.8.E., 
Drive, Edinburgh, 9. 

1632. Moxna, W AL, D.Litt. T Laverockbank Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 5. 

1S. MrngarT, CyHawhes 8rewant, 
Blackhall, Edinburgh, 

1920. Murgar, Jaws, J.P. Kenwood, §7 Kirkintil- 
Joch Road, Bishoptriges, Glasgow (rez, ). 

Mise Lovisa, The White House, 
Anstruther, Fife. 

IMS. Merce, Ancumann, BL, Lanrigg, Ronaldahay 
Crescent, Grangemouth. 


1h = Liberton 


& Hillview, 


1M6."Narms, Ene W. H., &.8.C,, 31 Inverleith 
Terrace, Edinturgh. 

1027.*Narmn, J. G., 13 Lynedoch Place, Edin- 
burgh, 3 (dee.), 

1033, Narmn, Joms Warsow, M.B.E., M.1.Chem.E. 
Dunainds, Birnam, Dunkeld, Perthshire. 

1923, Nursox, Mra, Beechwood, Calderstones, Liver- 
Pool, 16. 

143. Ness, Gnomon, LDS, “Stratford House,” 
Market Street, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, 

1036. Nicwotas, Dowato Lows, M.A., Heath Grange 
Caldy, Wirral, Cheshire. 

1927. Nicwotsox, Cergor D. P., F.3.G., 81 Jory 
Road, Lampton, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Ip4l. Nomtash, The Tt. Hon. Lom, PC. Lond of 
Appeal in Ordinary, 100 North Gate, Regent's 
Park, London, 6. W. 

1044," Nonwm, Vieror, J.P., Wester Lea, Whiltehous 
Kon, Barnton, Edinburgh. 

1920, Noraax, Honeer Canraae, W.8. 15 York Mace, 
Edinburgh, 1. - 


1027. O'MaLiny, Lady Owew Sr 0., Rockfleet, Wet. 
port, Co. Mayo, Eire. 

146."0'Nent, Bexax H. St J, M.A, F.S.A., 92 
Blomfield Road, London, W. 8, 

Caantés Fuancis, Overburn, 

Lanark Road, Currie, Midlothian, 

196, Ovewremtony or Kettm, The Baron (no 
address), 

1924, Oewve, Jaues D., Barloch, Milngarie. 

1928, Qrirmawt, Rev. Jonxsrox, 1D. Broadlin, King 
Edward Sireet, Fraserburgh, 

1925, Ourenawt, Rev. JouxsTox, B.D., The Maniac, 
Abercorn, South Queenaferry, 


UM, Ourrwant, Romer Baaxp, 33 Alowiek ill 


1926, O1iven, Mra F.S,, Edgerston, near Jedburgh. 
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IMS. Patwen, Wietiam Tuowss, F.IGS., 5 Enuris- 
field Hoad, Wandsworth Common, Tondon, 
SW. 18. 

1030, Parensox, James Guanaw, Wellwood, 

Avtshi 

Parsesox, The Very Rev. Join N. M., Dervaig, 
P.O, Rustfontein, Kokstad Dist. East, Griqua- 
land, South Afrien, 

Patmson, Atmxaxpun, “Pilmor,” 2 Carrick 
Drive §., Mit. Vernon, near Glasgow, 

IX. Paros, Enowann FE. of Horshowmuir, 


Irvine, 


Lia, 


1B2h, 


B.AjCantab.), The Lodge, ria Kilmarnock. | 


Avtshirre. 
Patox, Hesuy Macteop, § Littl Road, Edin- 
burgh, 0,—Asstont Secretary ond Editer, 
1824. Parox, Jawes, 60 High Street, Lanark (dee.), 
193, Paraice, Captain Wii MacrAanLane, 
F.ELLAS,, Ashton Cottage, Kirrienmir, Angus. 
Patrunson, Ricnann F,, M.A. D.Litt, Graham's 
Ihyke, Bearsden, Dunbartonshire. 
1928, Fact, Lieut,-Colonal J. W. Hacrova, DS.0., 
DL, Cakemuir, Tynehead, Midlothian. 


Tid, 


1025, 


103, 
B.D, D.Th., D.Litt, 2 College Park, Belinst. 
Peoxtxs, F. Rossect, Duntishbourne House, 

Cirencestor, Glos, 

Peeeipor, Major Foaxnu, 8., 45 Third Avenue, 
Newton Park, Port Elizabeth, South Africa 
(dee.). 

IMT, Ferenc, W. C. G, WS. Hillside Howse, 
Ceres, Fife. 

Porens, Avruve Bowne, F.R.Met.8., Librarian 
and Curator, Inverness Public Library, 

Peveve tin, Rev, Frasca W., Musgrove, New 
Road, Ferndown, Hampreston, Dorest. 


Init. 


Too, 


1850, 


1p4g, 


12, Paotrs, Jims Sicon, 20 American Muir | 


Road, Downileld, Dundee, 
nae, 
Archeology), 7 Gloucester Place, Edinburgh. 
Inn, 
Edinburgh, 
1h. PIceisurox, 
Caithness, 
Pixg, Les Gitnent, B.A(Lond.), 20 Arondel 
Mansions, Fulham Road, London, §.W.6 
1830, Prrt-Kerecey, Howace Victron, “ Wayside," 
Amerham, Bucks. 
1980. Portes, Emec Buray, 224 Clifton Drive South, 
St Anne's, Lytham St Annes. 


Atan Th, 


1a. 


1901."Pouttaxp, His Grace The Duce of, E.G, | 


Welbeck Abbey, Notta. 


1037.*Pounren, Gowan C. B, F.R.8.A.1, Collingwood | 


Place, Camberley, Surrey. 


1927. Puestice, Jawnsa, c/o Mrs Osborne, 1 Lords- | 


wood Close, Bassett, Southampbon. 


Lh11,"*Purstox, Faaxx A. BL, F.BLS.E,, M.1Stroct.£,, | 


Craigrownie, Briarwell Road, Milngavie. 


Pransos, Her, Frofessor A. F. Soorr, MA, 


Prooorr, Srvant, B.Litt., F.S.A. (Professor of | 
Progort, Mrs (, M., F.8.A., 7 Gloucester Place, | 


Achvorasdal, Thurso, | 


| 1995, Ricmmoxn, Law A. 





|) 10, Purvote, Ronerr M,, Spottiswoode, Barnton 


Park, Davidson's Mains, Edinburgh, 4. 

1624. Portan, Perez MacDoraan, 80 Harelaw 
Avenues, Muitend, Glasgow, S. 4 (res.), 

1926. Prats, Tomas, Aucheneck, Killearn, Stirling- 
ahite (dee, ), 

itd. Purves, Jowx M., M.C., 1 West Relugas Road, 
Edinburgh, 8. 


1928. Quis, Rev. Goupox, M.A., BLD. 238 Colinton 
Road, Edinburgh, 11 (dee.). 

1932." Quis, Jawes Sramorox, Navenscraig, Hamilton 
Drive, Falkirk. 


1921. Han, Jou X., 3.5.0. 3a North St David Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

i347, Rawsay, Rev, Davin, West Kirk Manse, Eldoralin, 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 

1032. Ramsar, Davi Grogon, M.A., B.Sc., Rector of 
the Academy, Skair Kilndale, Kirkeud bright. 

1924.* Ramsar, Dovotas M., J.P., Bowland, Gulashiels, 

1935. Ranerxn, Wittiam Fraxcis, Yew Tre Cottage, 
Wreeclesham, Farnham, Surrey. 

1927. Ratcuwre, Joserm Roxy, M.B., F.B.S.E., 
Glenlyn, Little Orme, Llandudno (dec. }. 

Id, Reprom, Atrxrawpen, Greengates, Warth 

Aberdeenshire, | ain 

Rem, Avreoxso Stopanr, J.P. 

land, Manchester, 3. 

1b44. Rem, Coantes THomsox, M.A, LL.B, W.5., 
110 Trinity Road, Edinburgh, 5. 

Td, Rem, K..C., Cleughbrae, Dumfries, 

1031, Resoisox, Jom, 17 Headrig, Jedburgh. 

1M3. Ropes, Grorrmmy Maurm, B.A, LL.B., 
Laigh Kittockside, near Cartiunnock, Lanark- 
shire, 

1935. Rice, D. Tatoo, 0.8,E., M.A, D.Litt(Qxon.), 
B.80,, Profesor of Fine An, Edinburgh 
Dniversity, 33 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1928.*Ricmamosox, Faancis, Blnirforkin, Bridge of 
Allan. 

1912."Ricnarpson, James §., LL.D, Inspector of 
Ancient Monumenta, Ministry of Works, 21 
Castle Terrace, Edinburgh,—Cwrafor of Muaram, 


1009, , Bank of Eng- 


1023. Erctarpsox, Joux, W.S., 26 Rutland Square, 


Edinburgh, 1. 

MLA, LL.D, FBLA, 
F.P.3.4., Lecturer in Roman-British Archmo- 
logy, King’s College, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 2, 
—Curator of Museum, 

1910, Hicumoxn, Professor 0, L., MuA., & Belford 
Placa, Edinburgh, 4. 

1025. Rrrente, Professor Jaws, M.A. D.Sc,, F.RS.E., 
41 Morlonhall Head, Edinburgh, 6, 

1822. Rrroms, Wiitiam Mom, 1] Walkinshow Street, 
Jolinatonée, Renfrewshire. 
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1945. Rrrsow, Fuepemtox A. C.A. “Holme Lea,” 
14 Dull Avenue, Elgin. 

1907. Ronn, Jawes, LL.B., LL.D., 26 Ormidale Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1933. Ronn, James A. T., 128 Beechwood Gardens, 
Ilford, Essex (res.}. 

1933. Ronkers, Fenovs, Kirkden, Kirktonhill, Dum- 
barton. 

1940, Ronenrs, Rev. Marruew Joux, M.A. A.K.C., 
The Rectory, Croglin, Carlisle. 

1941. Ronentsox, Mies Axwe S., M.A. 14 Harelaw 
Avenue, Muirend, Glasgow, 8. 4. 

1927. Ronanrsow, Rey, Ancummatp E., M.A., B.D,, 17 
Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1937. Rongurson, Davin, M.A, LL.B, 8.8.0, J.P., 
10 Strathearn Place, Edinburgh, 9. 

1937. Ronewrsoxs, F. W., M.A. Ph.D., Librarian, 
13 Loch Street, Wick, Caithness. 

1938, Romzrrsox, Francms Jomwx, J.P. 11 Hailes 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 11. 

1926. Ronurrsox, Gronon 8. M.A., The Cottage, 
Viewfield Road, Arbroath, 

1047. Ronerrsox, Joux B. C., “Rosebery,” Kirkin- 
tilloch, Dumbartonshire. 

1935. Ronmwrsox, Rowacp Macnowanp, W.S., 20 
Alva Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1928, Rouxwrsox, Tuomas At#oxt, Dunvorlich, Crieff, 
Perthshire, 

1905. Romxntsox, W. G. Arromson, M.D. St 
Margaret's, St Valerie Road, Bournemouth 
(dee.), 

1925 Ronentsox, Wattren Mum, M.B., Ch.B., 
Bank of Scotland, 87 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

1945.*Ronerrson, Wottam James, 149 Broomhill 


Road, 
1939. Rourntson-Cotta, ALexanpen, 166 Albert 
Road, Crosshill, Glasgow, 8, 2. 


1947. Ronsox, Wiaaam Scorr, Anilui, 11 Eust 
Stewart Place, Hawick. 
1947. Rox, Mise Hetex M., M.A., Coolfin, Santry, Co- 


1939. Roaxn, J. Gant, B.Sc. Museum, The Uni- 
versity, Manchester, 

1028. Roammsox, Rev. Cuautes, M.A, Villa Roma, 
Sandown Road, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
1923. Rottaxp, Miss Hutxn M., 6 Murrayfield Drive, 

Edinburgh, 12. 
1930."Roor, Mra Fuxoxnicx J., M.A. “Scotadene,” 
Surrey. 


Haslemwre, 
1934. Rosexntoom, Isaac, 20 Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh, 2. 
1929. Ross, Jawns, 10 Midmar Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 
1922, mee eaaee Team Barve, Langhuah, aaa 


1943. Ross, Miss Marsatz, M.A, 3 Savile Place, 
Edinburgh, # (res.). 

1926. Ross, Dr Wrostrezep M., Auchendean, Dulnam 
Bridge, Inverness-shire. 

1944. Rowax, Jons Wasox, Schoolhouse, Hishopton, 
Renfrewshire. 

1927. Rowarr, Twowas, O.8.E., MM. M_I.Mech.E., 
42 Spylaw Bank Road, Colinton, Edinburgh, 13, 

1915, Rusk, J. M, O.B.E., S3.C., Clinton House, 
Whitehouse Loan, Edinburgh, 10 (dee.). 

1936. Russmer, Awrava W., M.A. W.5., 25 Hope 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 10, 

1930.* Russet, Sir Davip, LL.D., Rothes, Markinch, 
Fife. 

1945.*Kvssurz, Davip F, 0., M_C., Rothes, Markineh, 
Pife. 

1943. Russet, Faasx, 47 Princes Street, Monifieth, 
Angus. 

1943, Rossets, lax Ronewt, M.A. (Hons. Hist.), Park 
House, Annan Road, Dumfries. 

1914. Russett, Jom, 4 Dudley Gardens, Edinburgh 
(dee.). 


1945. *Sr Josnru, J. K.S., MA, PAD, P.G.S., PSA. 


Kirknewton, Midlothian, 

1946, Samursox, Tuomas J, J.P., M.LQ., Finchley, 
Boawall Drive, Edinburgh (dec.). 

1944. Saxsoun, Rowaty C., Buckinghamshire Archoeol. 
Society, The Museum, Church Street, Ayles- 
bury. 


1990. Scant, Hewur W., Skaill, Sandwick, Strom- 
ness, Orkney. 

1910.*Scoum, Major lary H, Mackar, The Museum 
Edinburgh Castle (dee.). 

1926, Scorr, Lt.-Col, D. Hay, M.B., Ch.B., The Old 
Orchard, Bedham, Pulborough, Sussex. 

1935, Scort, Rev. Jauxs G. Dawsox, M.A., F.S_A., 
Hewthorne House, Kintore, Aberdeenshirs, 

1940, Seorr, Rev, J. E., M.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

1038. Scorr, Miss Jvorra D, Guiiticm, $44 Cromwell 
Road, South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, 

1935. Scorr, Lavuewcn Guar, Rocklea, Lerwick, 
Shetland, 

1981.*Scort, Sir W. Lixpsay, K.B.E., D.S.C., B.A,, 
Parslow's Hillock, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 

1946, Scorr-Moxcurerr, Davip Canim, 4 War- 
render Park Crescent, Edinburgh, 9. 

1915. Scurmawovr, Nonvan, J.P., FInst. Journalists, 
Summerfield, Longforgan, Dundes, 

1937.*Seurtx, Watren, M.A, LL.B. Neidpath 
Whitecraigs, Renfrewshire. 
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1M46.*Seuvicn, Doratas Witt, of Torsonce, 
Torsonce House, Stow, Midlothian. 

1927.*Suarr, Axpunw M,, 8 South Inverleith Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 4. r 

1917. Suaw, Jcnivs A.. Mus.D., c/o Barclays Bank, 
46 Fountain Street, Manchester, 2 (res). 

1018. Saaw, Macxenzrm &., W.S., 1 Thistle Court, 
Edinburgh, 2 (dec.}. 

143. Saaw, Miss Many Srowns, M.A., 5 Carill Gardens, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 14 (res.). 

1980*Snaw, KR. Contarren, MSe., F.R.C.5.Eng., 
M Ribblesdale Place, Preston, Lancashire. 

1937. Stuvem, A. S.. M.B., ChB, B.A. The Old 
Parsonage, Davidson's Mains, Edinburgh. 

1940, Sow, Srxwawt, Architect, 57 Newington Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1926. Sorrsow, Ricuamp J., Hermitage, Corstor- 
phine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1010, Siursox, Woiisam Dovatas, M.A. D.Litt, 
F.S.A., Librarian, Aberdeen University, The 
Chaplains Court, Chanonry, Old Aberdeen,— 
See. for Foreign Correspondence. 

1908. Stwctam, Coty, M.A. Ph.D., F.RLDLA, 50 
Ralkston Avenue, Crookston, Glasgow. 

1946. Sowctam, Rev, Cowsraxtixe, The Rectory, 
Chale, Ventnor, L.O.W. 

1900, Sxrxwxn, Ropewr Tarton, M.A, F.RS.E., 
85 Campbell Road, Edinburgh, 12 (dee.). 

1929, Stumow, ALEXAxDuE M,, Moyhall, Kirkintilloch. 

1922, Suxatt, Tuomas Youns, Solicitor, Castlewvod, 
Jedburgh. 

1983, Surrm, Atexaxpre, M.A, F.RS.A., 1 Nixon 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2 (dee.). 

1930, Surrm, Miss Anxerre, Addistoun, Ratho, New- 
bridge, Midlothian, 

1910, Surru, Davin Barun, C.B.E., 
Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1045, Surrm, Fuaxx, B.Sc, 29 Blackness Avenue, 
Dundee. 

1034. Surrmu, Jonx, B.Se., Birkhill, Coalburn, Lanark- 
shire, 

1936. Ssrru, Jouy Farprnice, 20 Gwydrin Road, 


LL.D,, 5 Kirklee 


1938, Sure, W. S. Kewwenr, D.A., Ayr Academy, 
Ayr. 

1043. Somuenvise, Jonx, 9 Hermitage Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1921. Sovran, Crantes Genves, P.R.1B.A,, 15 South 
Tay Street, Dundee (rez.). 

1928, Srackxauan, Crum §. B.B.A. L.R1.B.A, The 
Studio, Edridge Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
1910.*Srencun, Colonel Cuautes Lovia, C.B.E., D.S.0 
Warmanbie, by Annan, Dumfriesshire. 

1989. Savarm, Miss Otrve M., 16 Kingsley Road, 

Wimbledon, London, 8.W. 19. 


1043. Starx, Wu. Macwan, 58 North Court Street, 
Dundee, 

1088. Steen, Kuxweru A. M.A, PhD. FSA, 3 
South Bridge, Edinburgh. 

1020, Srersex, Rev, Wrri14m, B.D., D.D,, 68 Gardiner 
Road, Edinturgh, 4 (dee.). 

1043,.*Sreruexsow, A. Crarc, L.BC.P, & 5, (Ed. & 
Glas.}, Braighleacainn, Oban. 

1030, Sruvexs, C. BE. M.A. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

1945.*Srzvuxsox, Atustarr Cosmrm c/o J. BR. Oliver, 
W.S., Commercial Bank Buildings, Hawick. 

1933, Stevexsox, Lt.-Col, Eowanp D., MC, C.V.0. 
(National Trust for Scotland), 4 Great Stuart 
Street, Edinburgh, 4. 

1927. Srxvexsos, Major Henneer H, M'D., Ardeonaig, 
Killin, Perthshire. 

1013, Srmvexsoy, Pencr R., Ta Young Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1930,*Sravexsox, Ronewr DB, K., M.A,, 31 Mansion- 
house Road, Edinburgh, 9,—Keeper of the 
Museum, 

1937. Srevenson, Wrttiam B., D.Litt, D.D., LL.D, 
31 Mansionhouse Road, Edinburgh, 0. 

1922, Srewanr, Coautes, C.A., Bracken Bruach, 
Downlield, Dundee (dee.}. 

1025,"Srewarr, Ian KK. H., 11 Farquhar Road, 
Wimbledon Park, London, 8.W. 19. 

1047. Stewart, Jamus, 127 Fife Avenue, Salisbury, 
So. Rhodesia, . 

144. Stewant, Joms, M.A. 146 Seatield Road, 
Abordeen, 

1017.*Srzxwaur, Jou~ ALexanprr, of Inchmahome, 
Bonaly, Clynder, Helensburgh. 

1920. Srewaer, Mrs Jouw A., Tempar, Dupplin 
Terrace, Kinnoull, Perth. 

1939, Srewanrr, Major Jom Purr, M.D., P.R.C,S.Ed.,, 

. R.AM.C., 18 Chester Street, Edinburgh. 

1942. Srewanr, Miss Kare F., B.A, Aldeclune, 
Lanark Road, Balerno. 

1941. Srewanr, Rowert Puinotn, 26 Bloomgate, 
Lanark, 

1945. Srewawr, Tuxopoun, M.A., 30 Comely Bank 
Avenue, Edinburgh, 4. 

1925, Srimtiwo, Colonel Arcutnanp, of Garden 
Sandyholes, Kippon, Stirlingshire (dec.). 

1947. Srratixa, Miss Mantox G., Old Kippenross, 
Dunblane. 

142. Store, Rev. Cuastes Ian Geanam, M.A, 
Manse of Whalsay, Symbister, Lerwick. 
1930,*SrraTucowa axp Mocsr Rorat, The Right 

Hon, Loup, 14 South Audley Street, London. 
1946, Sraixuen, BE. W. Scomre, B.A. M-R.S,T., The 
Sheiling, Wookey Hole, Wells, Som. 
1920, Sravraens, Major James G., D.S.C., Ardmaddy 
Castle, by Oban. 
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1939.*Srvanr, Loup Davin, Woodend, Rothesay, 
Bute. 


ices oA as 


sens Gea F Freventce, St. Helens, Aberfeldy. 

1944. Svsrwen, B. H., M.A. FR Hist.S., Professor of 
History, All Souls College, Oxford (res.). 

1046. Suruemtanp, Rev. D. Guxx, 18 Marine Place, 


15 William Street, 


Rothesay. 
1938. Scruextaxp, Fuancis G., W.S., 2 Arboretum 
Road, Edinburgh, 4. 


1923, Scrrent, Ausonp, L.R.1B.A., Halifax Chambon, 
Oxford Street, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 

IM6. Syxes, Enwarp F., “Lindhu,” Tobermory, Isle 
of Mull (dee.). 


1916, Tarr, Epwyw Sermore Rem, Bydin, St Olaf 
Street, Lerwick, Shetland. 

1938. Tarr, James, 870 Emerson Avenue, Detroit 15, 

.  Mich., U.S.A, 

1942, Tarton, Rev, Atexanpger Rew, M.A,, 419 Great 
Western Road, Aberdeen. 

1927, Taytor, Cuantes, 51 Kerr Street, Kirkintilloch 
(dec.). 

1917. Tayzon, Fuaxx J., 148 Westgate Road, New- 
eastle-on-Tyne. 

1930. Tarton, Jowx, Collegehill House, Roslin, 
Midlothian. 

1947, Tarton, Mavutce E., A.R.1B.A., 10 Howard, 
Place, St Andrews. 

1938, Trootw, Jawes Rowawp, M.A., 78 Framingham 

Cheshire. 


Road, Brooklands, 
1939. Tenrect, Herxny, 13 Queenshaugh Drive, 


Stirling. 
141, Tenny-Liorn, 


1926.°Tnomrsox, Professor Hanoip W., D.Litt, 
P.R.S.E., Goldwyn Smith Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 

1906.*THomsow, Davin Covrms, J.P., D.L., Inveravon, 
Broughty Ferry. 

1920. Taomsow, Guonae Otaus, Barrister, Box 880, 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan, Canada, 

1990. Taomsox, Jawes Commwattas, C.A., 13 Loudon 
Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2 (dee.), 

1913. Taomsox, Jouw Gomnow, 8.8.C., 54 Castle Street, 

2, 

1927. Tuomsox, J. F, Gorpow, M.A., Advocate, 26 
Heriot Kow, Edinburgh, 3. 

1931, Taowsoy, J. Mitumm, W.S., 5 St Colme Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1026, Tuomsow, Lustre G., A.RS.A., 6 Ainslie Place, 
Edinburgh, 3. 


1927. Taomsos, Mrs, Callands, West Linton, Peebles- 
shire. 


1937, TxHomsow, Ronert, B.Se., Ph.D, A.M.1.Mech.E., 
“ Moorfield,” Butler's Cross, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

1046. Tnomson, Tanoporr Ravroup F., M.A., M.D., 
Cricklade, Wilts. 

1936, Txomusox, Tuomas Lacpsen, M.D., D.P.E., 
10 Southfield Avenue, Barnton, Midlothian. 

1930, TuoRwETcnorT, Watsacez, of Dalrulzion, Chal- 

mington, Dorchester. 


sets: sete Parmck WywpHa 
Dryburgh Abbey, St Boswells. 

ee James Cowas, St Helens, Downfield, 

Dundee (dee.). 

1030, Ton, THomas M., West Brackly, Kinross. 

1035. Tottasp, Rev. Jawns, The Manse, 3 Belmont 
Church Road, Strandtown, Belfast, 

1941. Tomtrmxsoyx, Hanoup Extis, M.A., 33 Sandring- 
ham Avenue, Thornton-le-Fylde, Lancs. 

1936, Towra, Rev. Eowr 8., M.A., B.D., 32 Blacket 
Place, Edinburgh, 9. 

1902.*Trattt, Capt. H. Liowet Nowros, P.R.G.S., c/o 
Post Office, Nanyuki, Kenya Colony, E. Africa. 

1932, Trawrae, Nioxt G., The Cross Cottage, Aber- 
lady, E. Lothian, 

1939, Trance, G. Macxenzre, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., 
Glen Morven, Forest. Drive, Kingswood, Surrey. 

1922."Tuorrer, Gnonce C., M_D., Ch.B., F.RS.E., 17 
Haslemere Road, Crouch End, London, N. 8, 

1945. Trovr, Ronenr J., M.A., The Farm, Huntly, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1924. Turis, Major James Kexwxpy, Baingle Brae, 
Tullibody, by Stirling (dee.). 

1925. Tunrocu, James, M.A.. 5 Wilton Gardens, 
Glasgow, N.W. 

1034. Tettocn, Ronerr G. M.A. 10 East Camus 
Road, Fairmilehead, Edinburgh, 10, 

1922, Truxntiz, Jowx W., Ardlamont, Kames, 


Tighnabrusich, Argyll. 

1946. Tousen, Eur G., M.A. Tillydrone Howse, 
Chanonry, Old Aberdeen. 

1946, Twexpre, Joux, L.D.S,, 274 Midmar Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1937. Tyzack, Frawow James, A.H.P.S., F.R.S.A., 
The Manse, Lea Road, Dronfield, near Sheffield, 


Munnar, 


1917.* Unaumart, Atastam, D.S.0., Latimer Cottage, 
Latimer, near Chesham, Bucks, 


1935.°Vatextiwe, Wittaam Hanus, The Mansion 
House, Auchterhouse, by Dundee. 

1983." Varren, Groron, C.A, 14 Chalmers Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 9. 


1946, Wane, Wretsam V., M.A., F.S.A. 76 St Michael's 
Road, Headingley, Loeds. 


EXxIX 


1028, Wareen, Avexannen, (24 Great Western Road, 
Aberdeen, 

1645. Watken, Cot W., MInst.B.E., 27 Cromwell 
Road, Canterbury, Kent. 

1038, Wateen, Rev. Goowon A. Eymenrr, Mons of 
Benbolm, Johnshaven, Montrose, 

1036. Wattack, Davin Swayw, W.S., 32 Onrmidale 
Terrace, Edinturgh, 12. 

128. Watnace, James, M.A, Rector, Vale of Leven 
Academy, “Glenleven," Alexandria, Durmbarton, 

1030. Wattace, Hav, Wowtam Axovs, The Manse of 
Guthrie, by Forfar. 

1827." Waris, W. Crem {Assistant Keeper, Hoyaj 
Seottish Museum), 43 Spothiswoole Street, 
Edinburgh, 10, 

146. Warns, Jaume K., 32 Darloy Crescent, Troon, 
Ayrshire. 

1919. Wann, The Very Rev. Coamtms T., ©.V.0., 
D.D., 63 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh 


(res.}. 

1923, Wankack, Matcotm, 7 Oxford Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, -l (dier.). 

1982. Wasox, C. H., 1 Woodlands Terrace, Glasgow, 
CS, 

144, Warens, Dowatp, Caledonian Building, Bridge 
Street, Wick. 

1916, Warensox, Davin, ILE., Bridgend Howse, 
Brechin, 

1024. Warenstox, CHannes, B., 25 Hownnl Place, 
Edinburgh, 4. 


1904. Warton, H. Srewanun, Architect, Plas Conwy, 
Liandudno, SN, Wales, 

1D0T."Wattox, Coarnes TB. Hooo, F.RS.E, 24 
Garseube Terrace, Edinburgh, 12 (dee.), 

TL! Watsos, Geowor, M.A., 8 Salisbury Crescent, 
Oxford. 

16M. Warsox, Gronon Macurn, FORLELA., 17 East 
Claremont Stet, Edinburgh, T. 

1918, Warsow, G, P. H., F.RLLB.A., Royal Com. Ane. 
and Hist. Mon. Seotland, % South Bridge, 
Edinburgh, 

1922. Watsox, Huwey Micuani. Dexwxn, C.A, 12 
Henderlind Road, Edinburgh, 12. 

1908."*Watsow, Joux Pannen, W.8., (reystans, 
Kinellan Road, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, 12, 

103T."Warsox, Woot Etnen, 0.0.E., J.P, Moray 
Bank, Elgin, | 

1912. Warsox, Wouam J,, LL.D, D.Litt.celt., 
17 Merchiston Avenue, Edinburgh (dee,), 

1D45."Warsos, Capt, Wietmtam, [.M., of Andlamont, 
Gramgehill, Beith, Ayrshire. 

1907." Wart, Jawes, LL.D,, W.8., F.P.A, T Blackford 
Road, Edinburgh, @ (dee.). 

1006, Warr, Very Rev. Lavcntaw MacLeaw, MLA, 
D.D., LL.D., Kinloch, Lochearron, Hoss. 

14a, Warr, Wiraaam, CE, o) E. Claremont Street, 
Edinburgh, T. 


19S." Wart, Witt J. C. MB, ChB. Tl High 
Street, Paisley. 

13, Wacan, Wits, Palas Enowe, Beattock, 
Dumfriesshire. 

146. Wensten, Misa Jnaam FB. M.A, The Library, 
Queen's University, Belfast, 

1537. Wannerntes, Str Eexest Macnacay, LL.B,, 
DS, LL.D. 6 Snecoth Gardens, Edinbureh, 12. 

16." Wem, Ter. Professor 0, J, Moco, B.D, D.Phil, 
7, The University, Glasgow. 

1926." Worm, Kev. Hanorn Geonow Mrtro, M.A., 
The Manse, Dalry, Kirkoudbrightshire, 

1S. Wik, James Monno, §.5.0., 21 Mayfield Ter- 
race, Edinturgh, 2. 

142, Were, Jom, J.P. FAG, MLMech. Eng, 
Dunbrtton, Alderton Hill, Loughton, Essex, 
Were, Capt, Jomy L., MLA, 19 Grosvenor 

Creaceni, Edinburgh, 
Wer, Watrns, 14 Cathkin Road, Langside, 
Gliagow, 8. 2. 
Werox, Peacy Witt, F.nGs, F.CS, 
Villa Chapport, Tangier, Moropeo (dee. ), 
Wearwarnh, Atexanpes, Publisher, Station 
Rowl, Lochgelly, Fite, 
Werwoon, Joux, Ivy Cottage, Torryburn, 
Dunfermline. 
Wirre, Jowx, 18a Arthur Street, Edinburgh, 6. 
Wirrenean, Lt.-Col. J. G,0., IE. The Mount, 
Stromness, Orkney. 
Witrenean, Rev. W. ¥., B.D, Ph.D. The 
Manse, Ormiston, BE. Lothian, 
Warners, (Coautes Riewanp, F.C. 
F.ILS.E., 27 Hatton Place, Edinburgh, 0. 
Wartice, Anworn, 50 Ernest Grove, Becken- 
hom, Kent, 
Witttaus, H. Mitnas, J.P, 34 Southern Hood, 
Weet Southbourns, Bournemouth (dee,), 
Wriaor, Arrtivon, J.P. 0 Saltoun Gardens, 
Glasgow, W, 2. 
1835, Witeor, Antitm W., “Rannerdole,” Venture- 
falr Avenue, Dunfermline, 
1933. Witsox, Davin, ALAS, 15 Prospect Bank 
‘Place, Leith, Edinburgh, 4. 
1945. Wraox, Faenentok W., 33 Hillside Crescent, 
Eilinbureh, T. 
1033. Wiraox, James Pransos, Millbank, Privick Mill, 
Arr. 
ih. Wiaos, Li-Col Matatce J. H., Ashmore: 
fridge of Cally, Perthshire. 
1082, Witaos, P, Doratas, M.Inst.0.E., 
Drive, Edinburgh, 10. 
1927.*Wisos, Hosnut, 129 Princes Steet, Edin- 
1920. Wienawt, Davi, Pittarrow, Abernethy, Porth- 
shire. 
145.2 Wrmaet, Davin Soorr, AMLC.E., 235 West 
Regent Street, Glasgow. 


1g. 


13T. 


Lia. 
Tos, 


1030. 
14s, 


IMs. 
1900, 
ih. 
1ao7, 


12M), 
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1034.°Wisnart, Frepentcx, 632 King Street, 
Aberdeen (dee.). 

1980. Waronr, Ataxanuer, L.B.LB.A., 110 Biyths- 
wood Street, Glaagow, C. 2. 

1938, Watowr, Rev. Roxacp Suter, M.A. 17 Regent 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1047. Warant, Kexosoatx B., B.Sc., cfo Storer, 15 
Armadale Street, Glasgow, E. 1. 

1927. Wwionr, Rev. Wirrtam, M.A. B.D,, 21 Clincart- 
hill, Rutherglen. 

1925, Wrsesa, J, Pexrox, P.BIB.A., A. Archts.Scot., 
45 Salisbury Terrace, Aberdeen. 


1938. Yares, Miss Acnxs Arrxes, B.Sc. Greenvale, 
Ardbeg Road, Rothesay. 

1937, Younc, Mrs H. Neoewr, P.S.A., Little Field, 

1933. Youwa, Honxer 8., J.P., Sheriff-Substitute, File 
and Kinress, Duncroft, Kinross, 

1934. Youxs, T. P. W., A.B.LBLA, c/o Messrs Glyn 
Mills & Co. Kirkland House, Whitehall, 
London. 

1929, Yousore, Mrs J. P., Arnsbrae, Cambus, Clack- 
mannanshire, 

1000,*Ycre, Buax Jowy Gronce, 25 Queen's Cres- 
cent, Edinburgh, 9. 


Additional Fellows for Session 1947-48 


1947. Aawxw, Jawes Prrcrvat, C.A., Broadmeadows, 
Kiimarnock. 


1947. Ammovr, Rev. Atruep J., Manse of Tyrie, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1948. Batowrx, Aceeer Hewnx F., 87 Queens Road, 
Richmond, Surrey, , 

1947, Burst, Major D. &., 66 Great King Street, 
Edinburgh. 

145, Bueser, Rev, Groncs B,, M.A. Ph.D., Manse of 
Corsock, Castle Douglas, 

1948. Caren, Cuantus, M.Sec,, 100 Cornhill Road, 
Aberdeon. 

1048. Cuamx, Rev. Ivo Macxavairox, Manse of 
Parnell, Brechin. 

1947. Cuanxe, Jomx, M.A., Kilmeny, Mansionhouse 
Road, Paisley, 

1947. Cousam, Growon F., Solicitor, Morkeu, Cults, 
Aberdeenshire. 


148. Cooren, Rotawp Epoan, F.H.S.E., 7a Inver- 
leith Row, Edinburgh. 

1948. Cortex, Ronewr H., 64 Lauderdale Gardens, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1948. Duaws, Joms Butt, The Manse of Dron, Bridge 
of Earn. 

1947. Dveaxp, Miss Carmen, §8 Holmlea Koad, 
Catbcart, Glasgow, 8. 4. 

147. Fourox, Jaues D. 8., Innerbridge Villa, Guard- 
bridge, Fife. 

1048. Guaxor, Ricmarpy M. D., Aberdout School, 
Banstead, 


Surrey. 
1047. Jonxsrox, Wirtzam, 19 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 
London, 8.W. 3. 
1047. Kerzton, Jawes, 172 _Hawkhill, Dundee. 
1048. Lawn, Acexanoxn, St Mary's College, St 


Road, Edinburgh. 
167. MacCorz, Atnenr Epwanp, M.LE.E. 16 
Rothesay Terrace, Edinburgh. 
1048, Macxiwrosu oF 
Moy Hall, Inverness-shire. 


Mrs Mancaner, 


1948. M'Ronenrs, Rev. Davi, St Peter's College, 
Cardross, Dumbartonshire. 


1045. Marruawp, Atxxaxpen, K.C,, DL, 6 Heriot 
Row, Edinburgh, 
1048. Maxwett, Srvarr, M.A. 7 West Newington 


Place, Edinburgh. 
1948. Pour, Wis C€, M.A, Schoolhouw, 


1047, Quixe, Srtvesten, M.C., A.MLLE.E., 62 Mont- 
pelier Park, Edinburgh. 
1948, Raxxtw, Capt. Sir Huon C. R,, Bart, The 


Lothian. 

1048, Ronerrsos, law H. M'K., M.A. 25 Ordnance 
Road, Crombie, Cairneyhill, Fife. 

1948, Rossurx, The Right Hon. Tux Eau or, Brook 
House, Brackwell, Berks. 

1048, Ruruesrorp, law Cuautes, W.S., 2 Darnaway 
Street, Edinburgh. 

1048. Sarsr, ReGovatn, F.R.S.A., TT Englewood Road, 
Clapham Common, London, 8.W, 12. 

1948, Sorrsox, Major Jawes Burpors, M.C., “ Olrig,” 
Kenneth Street, Wick. 

1948, Surru, Sgn. Lt. Jomx B. Guuwny, 31 Christ- 
church Park, Sutton, Surrey. 

1947, Sraia, Rowen? Amyor, M.A. Ph.D., P.RS.E. 
Glenlea, Hawtbornden, Midlothian. 

1947. Thomas, Hoome L., M.A. 55 Manor Place, 


Edinburgh. 

1948, Toms, Davo Boarn, M.A. Strathview, 
Trinity Road, Brechin. ‘ 

1047, Twoms, Paratox Warr, Gowrie, Cramond, 
Midlothian. 

1047, Tuuxen, Wittram, M.A. 13 Roselea Terrace, 
Ladybank, Fife. 

IMT. Warr, V. J. Boewsax, M.B.O.U,, 2 Raemoir 
Road, Banchory, Kincs. 

1048. Youro, Rey. Jomx M'Cattom, M_A. (Hons,), 


B.D, Mount Pleasant Manse, Finnart Street, 
Greenock. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


1037. Axpersox, R. W., Whitestone Knowe, Peebles. | 1936, Moan, Peren, 4 Thorfinn Streat, Lerwick, 


1023. Brace, Gnowor F., Ph.D. 325 Wateon Avenue, Shetland. 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey, U.S.A. 1915. Morrssox, Mcuno, Lakefield, Bragar, Lewis, 
1927. Bexuere, Stwox, Mid Town, Freswick, | 1931. Surrm, Sawer, Mumrills, Laurieston, near 
Caithness. Falkirk. 


1928. Forrtxn, Jou HKonenr, 9 Murray Place, | 1993. Yorsrow, Jawes, Yorville, Rousay, Orkney, 
Peebles. 


HONORARY FELLOWS 
1923, M. c'Aunt H. Baxun, D.L.C., Hon. Professor Dept. of Archmology, University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
» Professor Fraxz Cromont, 19 Corso d'Ttalin, Rome. 
» Sir GP. Hr, K.C.B., MA., LLD., Litt.D, P.B.A., F.S.A., 23 Whitehall Court, London, 8.W.1, 
»  Fraxx Guratp Sorrsox, M.A., 4 Sydenham Terrace, Newoastle, 


1926, Professor Dr philos, A. W. Brsaorn, Bestyrer av Universitetets Oldsaksamling, Tullinlékken, 
Oslo, Norway. 


» Sir Anruve Kurre, LL.D., M.D., D.Se., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., Master of the Buckston Browne Farm, 
Downe, Farnborough, Kent. 


» Dr RB. Pantset, Director of the Institute of Archmology of Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano 
Rome, 


1927. Dow Huensiio Avcatpr pew R10, Torrelavega, Santander, Spain (dec.), 
1931. Mre M. EB. Cexnrxoron, 33 Long Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. 


+ Professor Dr Ronenr Zany, Director bei den Staatlichen Museen, Honorar-professor an der 
Universitat, Am Lustgarten, Berlin, ©.2 (dec.). 


1933. Professor Dr philos. Haakos Suerecia, Bergens Museums Oldsamling, Bergen, Norway. 

1935, Professor Gentanp Bersv, F.S.A., Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

1939. Professor Dr Anpneas ALPOLDI, Pizmany-Universitit, Mizeum-Korut 6-8, Budapest, VIII. 
» 0, GS, Crawronn, Nursling, Southampton. 


1042. Dr M. I. Anramonov, Director of the Institute of Material Culture in the Academy of 
Sciences, Leningrad. 


1047. Atawx Our Axpensox, M.A., LL_D., 24 Bruce Road, Dundee. 


A Professor A. E. Vax Girrun, Biologisch Archmologisch Instituut, Rijks Universiteit, Portstr, 6, 
Groningen, Holland, 


LADY ASSOCIATE 


1900, Professor Emeritus M. A. Mornay, University Museum of Archwology and of Ethnology, 
P Downing Street, Cambridge. 99 Blinoo Grove, Cambridge. 
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SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c., EXCHANGING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
()=Subecribers. Stirling Natural History and Archeological 
Society. 
Burris Istrs. *Stornoway Public Library (s). 
Scotland — Third Spalding Cinb. 
The Abbey, Fort Augustus (s), Bugleit— 


Aberdeen Public Library (s). 

Aberdeen University Library. 

Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow. 

Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 

Buchan Club, 

Buteshire Natural History Society, 

Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society. 

Dundee Public Library («). 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, 

Edinburgh Geological Society. 

Edinburgh Public Library. 

Edinburgh University Library. 

Elvin Literary and Scientific Society. 

*Faculty of Procurators’ Library, Glaagow (s). 

Falkirk Archwological and 
Society (s). 

Falkirk Public Library (s). 

Gaelic Society of Inverness. 

Glasgow Archmological Society. 

Glasgow University Library. 

Hawick Archeological Society. 

Hay Fleming Library, Kinburn House, St 
Andrews (3). 

Institute of Accountants 
Glasgow (s), 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

New College Library, Edinburgh. 

Orkney Antiquarian Society, Kirkwall. 

Perthshire Society of Natural Science, 

Register House, H.M., Edinburgh (Historical 
Department), 

Commission on Ancient and Historical 

Monuments of Scotland, 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, 

St Andrews University Library. 

Scottish Central Library for Students, Dunferm- 
line (Carnegie Trust) (s). 

Ecclesiological 


and Actuaries in 


Scottish 
Scottish National Porttat Gallery, Edinburgh. 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (5). 

Athen#um Club, London. 

Birmingham Public Libraries (Reference Dept.) 
(»). 

Birmingham University Library (»). 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archwological 


Courtauld Institute of Art, University of London. 

Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society. 

Department of British and Medis#val Antiquities, 
British Museum (s). 

Derbyshire Archwological Society. 

Durham University Library (s). 

Essex Archeological Society. 


John Rylands Library, Manchester (s), 

Kent Archwological Society. 

Leeds University Library (s), 

Liverpool Public Libraries (Reference Dept.). 

London Library (s). 

London, University of (Goldemiths’ Library) (s), 

Manchester, University of («). 

Ordnance Survey Library, Southampton, 

Pablic Record Office, London, 

Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

Royal Archwological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Royal Historical Society, London. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, London. 
Royal Library, Windsor, 

Royal Numismatic Society, London, 
Sheffield University Library (s). 


Shropshire Archwological Society. 

Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 
London. 

Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Somerset Archwological and Natural History 


Walea— 
Architectural, Archwological and Historic Society 
of Chester and North Wales. 
Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society. 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff (x). 
Powys-land Club, Welshpool, Mon. 
Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire, 
Treland— 
Belfast Natura! History and Philosophical Society. 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
Trinity College Library, Dublin. 
University College, Dublin (s). 


Orunn Counrares. 
Australia— 
Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne (s), 
Auatria— 


Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna. 

National Library, Vienna. 

Ocsterreichische Gesellschaft fir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Prahistorie, Vienna. 


Scsttis dictates GF & Reckiteets We Gad. 

Société Royale d'Archéologie, Brussels. 
Bulgaria— 

Sifestacs Aeuntohotien Deli, Bot. 
Canada— 

Royal Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archmology, Toronto. 


Czecho-Slovakia— 
Institut Archéologique de |'Etat tehéooslovaque, 


Prague. 
National Bohemian Museum, Prague. 
Société Archéologique de Moravie, Erno, 


Denmark— 

Royal Library, Copenhagen. 

Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
Copenhagen. 


Eathonia— 
University Library, Tartu. 


Finland— : 
Société Finlandaise d’Archéologie, Helsinki. 


France— 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 


Paris. 
Bibliothéque d'Art et d’Archéologie, Université 
de Paris. 
Bibliothéque de l'Université, Sorbonne, Paris (s). 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

L'Institut de Paléontologie Humaine, Paris. 
Société des Antiquaires de l'Ouest, Poitiers, 
Société 


ue de Mon 
Société Na des proce cecil de France, 
Paris. 


Société Préhistorique Francaise, Paris. 


Germany— 

Arch&ologisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches 
Rémisch-Germanische’ Kommission, Frank- 
fart a/M. 

Archiv far Kultur-geschichte, Weimar. 

Bayerische Staats-bibliothek, Munich, 

Historischer Verein fGr Niedersachsen. 

Kiel University. 

Landesanstalt fiir Volkheitekunde, Hallé & Saale, 
Saxony. 

Landesmuseum, Hannover. 

Preussische Staats-bibliothek, Berlin. 

Public Library, Hambarg. 

Rhoin-landesmuseum, Trier. 

Rheinisches Landeamuseum, Bonn, 

Rémisch-Germanischen Zentral Museum, Mainz. 

Sachsische Landes-bibliothek, 

Schlesischer 


Stadtisches Museum fiir V: are 
olkerkunde, Leipzig. 
Verein fGr Nassauische Alterthumskunde, Wies- 

baden. 
Holland— 
Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Leyden. 
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Hungory— 
Agquincumi Muzeum, 
Archmologisches 
Joseph -Universitat, Szeged. 
Archwologisches Institut der Pazmany Universitat, 
Budapest. 
India— 
Archwological Survey of India. 
Colombo Museum, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Ttaly— 
British School at Rome. 
Commissione Communale di Roma. 
Istituto d’ Rome, 


Istituto Italiano di Antropologia, Rome. 

Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome. 
New Zealand— 

Otago University Library, Dunedin. 
Norway— 

Bergen Museum, Bergen. 

Foreningen til Norske 

Bevaring, Oslo. 


Fortidsmindesmerkers 
Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selakab, 
Trondhjem, 


Sociedad General Espafiola de Libreria, Madrid (s). 
Sweden— 
Gote och Bohuslins Fornminnesfdreningen, 
sna 


Lund University Library. 
Nordiska Museet, Stockholm. 


Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, 
Stockholm. 


Budapest. 
Institut D. Kon. Ung. Franz Royal Library, Stockholm. 


Royal University Library, Upsala. 


Switzerland— 


Historische und Antiquarische Gesellschaft, 
Basle 


Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva. 

Musée National Suisse, Ziirich. 

Société Suisse de Préhistoire, Frauenfeld. 

Tauschstelle der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft, 
Zurich. 


Turkey— 


Tirk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara. 
United States of America— 

American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia (s), 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 

California University, Berkeley. 

Chicago Natural History Museum. 

Chicago University Library («). 

Cleveland Public Library, Ohio (5). 
*Columbia University, New York (s). 


Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York. 
Detroit Public Library (s). 


Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, 
Cal, (s). 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (s). 

Newberry Library, Chicago. 

New York Public Library (s). 

Peabody Museum of Archwology and Ethnology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia (s). 

Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey (s). 

Public Library, Civic Center, San Francisco (s), 

Smithsonian Institution, W: 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, (a). 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis (s), 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (s). 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin (s), 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn, (9). 


Yugo-Slavia— 

Académie Royale Serbe, Belgrade. 

National Museum, Zagreb, 

Prnionicats, 
Boletin Arqueologico del Sudeate Espafiol, Carta- 
gena, Spain. 

Bulletin Archéologique polonais, Warsaw, Poland. 
L’ Anthropologie, Paris. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIXTH SESSION, 1945—1946 





ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 30th November 1945.* 


Sr FRANCIS J. GRANT, K.C.V.O., LL.D., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Rey. Archibald E. Robertson and Mr J. 8. Richardson were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 

The Ballot having been concluded, the Serutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows:— 


President. 
The Right Hon. Tue Eart or Happrinoron, M.O., T.D. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Wiu1am Anous, LL.D. 
J. M. Davipson, O.B.E., F.C.LS. 
Professor J. Duncan Mackre, C.B.E., M.C., M.A, 
Councillors. 


Sir Jomn Strme~inc MAXweEty, Bart.,| E. W. M. Batrour-Metviiie, M.A., 
K.T., D.L., Representing the Board of D.Litt. 


Trustees. Brigadier-General E. Craig Brown, 
Davip Roperrson, M.A., LL.B., 8.8.C., D.S.O. 

JP. ALEXANDER O, CurLE, C.V.O., LL.D., 
W. Mackay Mackenzie, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A, 

FILR.S.A. WrttiAM Henperson, M.A. 
F. A. Frerevson. Miss ANNE S. Ropertson, M.A. 


Davin Russets, LL.D. 


* Note.—In this volume the Minutes of the Anniversary Meeting for 1045 and Annual Report for 
1944—46 are printed at the beginning, and those for 1946 at the end, so as to co-ordinate the Report with 
the List of Donations and Purchases, 

With the same object in view, the Annual Report and Minutes of Anniversary Meeting will in 
subsequent volumes be printed at the ond. 
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Secretaries. 


Doveias P. Mactacan, W.5. | Anaus Granam, M.A., F.S.A. 


For Foreign Correspondence. 


Professor V. Gorpow Carpe, D.Litt., | Professor W. M. CaupEr, M.A., LL.D., 
D.Sc., F.B.A., V.-P.S.A. F.BLA. 


Treasurer. 
J. Botam Jonwnson, C.A. 


Curators of the Museum, 
JAMES 5S. Ricoarpson. | law A. Ricumonp, M.A., V.-P.5.A. 


Curator of Coins, 
Ropert Kerr, M.A. 


fabrarian, 
W. Dove nas Smrrson, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: James 
Francis Gordon Baynham; William A. Cocks; Godfrey William Iredell, 8.8.C.; 
Mrs Anne Grant Kilgour; Robert Alexander McKinnon, F.Comm,A.; Captain 
Wim. R. M. Watson of Ardlamont; Lieut.-Colonel J. G. O, Whitehead, R.E.; 
Arnold Whittick. 

The Secretary read the following List of Members deceased since the last 
Anniversary Meeting: Honorary Fellows—Professor H. Dragendorff; O. M. 
Dalton, M.A., FLB.A.; Professor Dr Ernst Fabricius. Corresponding Member— 
John Mathieson, F.R.S.E. Fellows—Rev. Robert 8. G. Anderson, B.D.:; Lieut.- 
Colonel Angus J. Beaton, C.M.G., V.D.; Sir D, Y¥. Cameron, LL.D., K.5.W., 
R.S.A., R.A.; Francis Chalmers, W.S.; Mrs Dorothea Chaplin; James Christison, 
J.P., F.L.A.; The Hon. Sir Hew H. Dalrymple, K.C.V.0., 4.R.S.A.; Archibald 
Fairbairn; William Gemmill Chalmers Hanna, 0.B.E., C.A.; Rev. Alban Heath; 
Miss Sybil Horn Henderson; George Erskine Jackson, O.B.E., M.C., W.S.; Mrs 
i. N. Kershaw, J.P.; Colonel James Hamilton Leigh; Thomas Mackenzie, J.P., 
F.E.1.8.; Neil Linklater McNabb; Rev. Duncan Macrae; Sir Jan Malcolm of 
Poltalloch, K.C.M.G., DL. J.P.; John Nairn Marshall, M.D.; James Mathew; 
David Randall-Maclver, M.A., D.Sc.; John Reoch; Joseph Robison; George 
Souter; T. Aikman Swan, F.R.L.B.A., FLR.LA.S.; Lieut,-Colonel William 
Thorburn, O.B.E.; John Hill Watson. 


The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the affairs of 
the Society :— 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Council herewith submits to the Fellows of the Society its Report 
for the year ending 30th November 1945. 
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Fellowship—The total number of Fellows on the Roll at 





30th November 1944 was q : ; ; ; : 812 
At 30th November 1945 the iced was ; : ; . 832 
being an increase of : ; ; ; » 20 


The number of new Fellows added to the roll during the year was él, 
while 27 died, 7 resigned, and 7 allowed their membership to lapse. 


Proceedings.—Volume LXAXILX is still in the press, but it will contain 
eight papers (including Lord Normand’s Address at the reopening of the 
Museum), together with several Notes. Of the papers, one deals with a 
prehistoric subject, the remaining six with subjects of later periods. Professor 
Childe, who has been acting as honorary Editor, has been regretfully com- 
pelled to divest himself of this responsibility after the completion of this 
volume. 


Directorship.During the year Professor V. Gordon Childe continued 
to act as Director without salary. The Council takes this opportunity of 
expressing its most cordial thanks to him for his untiring and public-spirited 
efforts, and more particularly for the splendidly successful exhibition that 
he organised in the Museum, as will be described in detail shortly. 


Steps towards Re-opening the Musewm.—The Society's Council and the 
Director feeling that, in view of the City's immunity from enemy attack 
and the large number of Dominions and American service-men visiting it on 
leave, some effort should be made to give such visitors and the public 
generally an opportunity to see specimens of Scotland's national antiquities, 
decided to recommend the opening of a token exhibition on the ground floor 
to display only objects already in the galleries and such duplicates as might 
be placed there without risk of significant loss to the National Collection 
through enemy action. Accordingly the Director and Mr J. 8. Richardson, 
one of the Curators appointed by the Society, planned an exhibition on the 
ground floor that, within the limits imposed by security considerations, 
should give a picture of the development of culture in Scotland and also, in 
view of the bicentenary, commemorate the Jacobite rising of 1745. Thanks 
to the cordial co-operation of the Ministry of Works the ground floor was 
rearranged. (Cases were set back to back so as to allow space for viewing 
the contents; the choicest sculptured stones were made visible for the first 
time by consigning the remainder to the stairs or cellars; inferior articles 
were removed from the annex to give space for movement, and the Maiden 
was set up on a seaffold where it could be seen. The subsequent arrange- 
ment of exhibits in the south aisle (devoted to prehistoric and Roman and 
Viking relics) was undertaken by the Director, in the north aisle (containing 
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Early Christian, medieval and Jacobite relics) by the Curator, to whom 
the Society and the Nation are deeply indebted for his voluntary and 
eminently successful labours. The restricted number of exhibits were set 
out so as to tell a story and supplemented by distribution maps, photo- 
graphs, plans and explanatory labels, so as to be intelligible and attractive 
to the general public. _A number of institutions and individuals generously 
loaned for the occasion articles relevant to the ‘45 or to replace specimens 
in the National Collection that the Security Regulations forbade us to 
remove from the safety of the cellars. A six-page guide to the exhibition 
was prepared by Professor Childe and Mr Richardson, 500 copies being at 
first printed for sale at 3d. 

The exhibition, under the title “From the Stone Age to the "45," was 
formally opened on 21st March by The Right Hon. Lord Normand, P.C,, 
K.C.: the Lord Provost of Edinburgh being in the chair. (Lord Normand’'s 
address is printed in extenso in Volume LX XIX of the Society's Proceedings.) 

On 11th April the Council of the Society decided, in view of the large 
number of service-men stationed in the vicinity whose only opportunity of 
viewing the exhibition was on Sunday, to recommend the opening of the 
Museum on Sunday afternoons for the present. Effect has been given to 
this recommendation as from Sunday, 20th May. 

Since the end of hostilities in Europe, steps have been taken to give 
effect to the recommendation of the Standing Commission on Museums and 
Galleries by withdrawing from the cellars and placing on exhibition the 
finest pieces in the National Collection, such as the Torrs Chamtrain, the 
Monymusk Reliquary, St Fillan’s Crozier, the Guthrie Bell, the Clanranald 
Collection. On the recommendation of the Council, some of these have 
been withdrawn from exhibition since Professor Childe gave up responsibility 
for the collections. At the same time, as far as the depleted staff would 
allow, easts and inferior duplicates in the exhibition were replaced by the 
choicest original specimens, and the Guide was adjusted to include these 
alterations before the second re-printing. 

During September, with the return of attendants from service, a start 
has been made reinstating in their old positions in the 1st-floor gallery and 
the annexed safe those prehistoric objects removed for security to cellars six 
years previously. The Beakers, Food-Vessels, Bronze Age hoards, Cauldrons 
and contents, Broch relics, Azilian finds and gold ornaments have thus been 
restored to their appropriate places and checked against the catalogue 
ecards, It is gratifying to report that nothing of importance has been lost 
or damaged in the hasty evacuation. 


Atlendances.—Since the exhibition was opened to the public on 21st 
March to 12th October, it was visited by 32,043 persons. Since this is the 
first record of visitors to the Museum of Antiquities alone (as distinct from 
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those entering the building to visit the Museum or the Portrait Gallery, or 
both), the monthly attendances are here tabulated: 


March . . 1582 July . P . 3308 
April . . 8020 August ; . 5956 
May . . 4111 September . . 5605 
June . . 4807 . 


The success of Sunday openings is «strikingly demonstrated by the 
following table: 
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The first 500 copies of the Guide sold out in a month and a 1000 extra 
copies were printed. In three months these were exhausted and a revised 
edition of 1000 was ordered. In all, 1952 copies have been sold. These 
figures prove that the relics of Antiquity that the Society has done so much 
to amass have a wide appeal to the general public if suitably displayed, and 
justify the Museum's existence not only as a laboratory for historical and 
archwological research, but also as an educational institution. The large 
attendances during the brief Sunday openings show that these meet a real 
demand, and provide perhaps the best opportunity for reaching those wide 
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masses on whose active co-operation the augmentation of the collections 
and the increase of archwological knowledge so often depend. 

Since Professor Childe was no longer prepared to take responsibility for 
the safe custody of the collections after 12th October, the Council felt all 
articles of bullion value and unique national treasures should be removed 
from the glass cases in the public galleries and placed in the appropriate 
strong-rooms pending the release of the Keeper from the Forces, or the 
appointment of a salaried Director to take responsibility for such objects on 
behalf of the Nation, and this would have involved the depletion of the 
exhibition to:such an extent and to the danger of breaking the terms on 
which relics had been accepted as to involve closing the Museum. At the 
last minute, however, the Scottish Home Department were able to arrange 
with the Scottish Education Department and the Director of the Royal 
Seottish Museum that Mr Finlay, of that Museum, should be seconded for 
half-time duty in the National Museum of Antiquities till the end of the year. 
The Council have gratefully accepted this offer and agreed to the continued 
opening of the exhibition. 


Accessions.—During the year 746 objects have been added to the Collec- 
tion as donations and bequests. This gratifying figure is largely due to the 
generosity of testators and donors who have enriched the Museum with 
collections that are not only large but also extremely valuable. Outstanding 
among these is the Clanranald Collection of Family and Jacobite relics that 
became the property of the Nation under the will of Angus Roderick Mac- 
donald, 23rd Chief and Captain of Clanranald, who died on 17th March 1944. 
It comprises 72 specimens, including a backsword with elaborately chased 
silver basket hilt, said to have been presented to Prince Charles Edward by 
the Western Jacobites and captured with his baggage at Culloden; a single- 
edged sword, with iron basket hilt inlaid with silver and Andrea Ferrara blade; 
a smooth bore fowling-piece of the same age and style; a silver spoon 
belonging to the Prince and a quaich belonging to Flora Macdonald; articles 
of dress illustrative of the costume of the Highland nobility last century; 
and «a number of personal relics acquired by members of this distinguished 
Scottish family. Colonel George Ian Malcolm of Poltalloch has generously 
donated the collection of 469 articles previously deposited in the Museum 
on loan by the late Sir Ian Maleolm, the donor’s father. It includes the 
famous and beautiful Food Vessels dug up by Canon Greenwell last century, 
and the relics from Dunadd obtained by the excavation directed by our late 
Honorary Secretary, J. Hewat Craw. Mr E. H. M. Cox presented 60 
Communion Tokens. Forty-four objects come as o gift from Dr Aitchison 
Robertson; they comprise a phosphorus bottle, a barber's bleeding-dish of 
brass, two horn books, a fine “Glasgow Apprentice Lantern,” and an hour- 
glass from the Old Church of Muthill in Perthshire. 
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Of unique interest and exceptional value is the dress targe popularly 
known as ‘The Prince Charlie Targe,"" but actually bearing the Arms of the 
Duke of Perth, that was presented to the Nation by Mr John G. Murray of 
Clava. This celebrated relic is described elsewhere in the volume. 

The Hon. J. Wayland Leslie of Kininvie has donated a lay figure wearing 
the costume of the 9th Earl of Rothes, including his Thistle Star—a very 
attractive as well as very valuable example of a noble’s dress in the early 
eighteenth century—and an exquisite evening robe of a countess of the latter 
half of the same century, together with a glass case to contain them. 

Food-Vessel Urns from Kirkbuddo and Luffness have been presented by 
the late Mr George Erskine Jackson and Mrs Hope of Luffness: Beaker Urns 
from Kirkbuddo by the late Mr George Erskine Jackson; and Cinerary 
Urns from Ardachy, Connel, by Mrs Lees-Milne, and from Dunragit by the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland. 


The Library.—The Library has been open throughout the year. The 
privilege of borrowing books was restored to Fellows by a resolution of the 
Council on 10th October 1944. It has acquired 49 volumes by donation and 
6 by purchase. The end of the war and incipient return towards normal 
now permit the resumption of valued exchanges interrupted by hostilities. 
Missing publications have already been received from France, Norway, 
Sweden. Communication is, however, still impeded by a network of 
restrictions imposing the completion of innumerable forms and the waste 
of paper that might more profitably be used for printing the Proceedings. 


Rhind Lectureship—The Rhind Lectures for 1945 were given by Dr 
W. Mackay Mackenzie, his subject being “The Scottish Burghs.”” The 
lectures for 1946 are to be given in the spring by Professor Haakon Shetelig 
and in October of that year by Mr Bryan H. St John O'Neil. 


The Gunning Fellowship.—No award was made for 1945, 
The Chalmera-Jervise Prize —This prize was not advertised in 1945. 


WILLIAM ANGUS, 
Vice-President. 


Dr W. Mackay Mackenzie moved the adoption of the Report and the 
motion was seconded by Dr Balfour-Metville. 

The Accounts of the Society for the year 1943-44, which had been 
circulated amongst the Fellows, were unanimously approved. 

Mr F. J. Robertson moved the adoption of the Accounts and Mr |. 
Kevan MeDowall seconded the motion. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Treasurer. 
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I. 


A BRONZE-WORKER’'S ANVIL AND OTHER TOOLS RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED BY THE INVERNESS MUSEUM, WITH A NOTE ON 
ANOTHER SCOTTISH ANVIL. By Proressor V. GORDON - 
CHILDE, Director af National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 


Read January 4, 1946. 


The bronzes were brought by a Canadian soldier to Miss MacDougall, of 
the Inverness Museum, who persuaded him to present them to the Museum. 
From the soldier's account it seems that the find was made on the edge of 
Inshoch Wood, near Woodend, between Auldearn and Brodie Stations, and 
so between a mile and a mile and a half from the shore. Miss MacDougall 
wy sent the objects to the National Museum 
yy for treatment, and they have now been 
returned to Inverness. 

The objects (PL I, 1) clearly formed 
part of a metal-worker's stock or even of 
the furniture of his smithy. All show the 
same sand-pitting and patination. 

The broken spear-head is as likely to 
have been part of the scrap metal collected 
Le for reamelting as of his stock in trade. 
Fig. 1. Section of Hommer from Inehoech It is much abraded and sand-pitted and 

Wood. (1) survives to a length of only 52 inches, It 
clearly belongs to the type with a small leaf-shaped blade, but loops on the 
butt. This is presumably a hybrid between the native looped spear-head 
with rhomboid blade and the intrusive pegged spear-head introduced in 
the Late Bronze Age, to which period the type certainly belongs. 

The small socketed hammer (fig. 1) is similarly sand-pitted on the surface, 
but less seriously. The butt-end is missing, the socket broken,’and the 
working end badly battered. The maximum length preserved is 2 inches, 
# inch being solid metal; the striking surface is narrow—# inch by 4 inch. 
The walls of the socket expand upwards, so that at the break the cross- 
section approximates to a true circle; the thickness of the wall here varies 
from 3; inch (corresponding to the narrow side of the end) to a bare iy inch 
above the middle of the wide side. 

The anvil’s surface is badly sand-pitted and the edges are regrettably 
abraded. The body's side approximates to a square 14 inches each way, 


_ * ¥.A4., vol. wxxiv. p. 4; Proc. Prek, Soe., 1041, pp. 120-31, Note the association of a similar apear- 
head with a pocketed hammer and a tanged chisel at Hurgesa Meadow, Oxford. 
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1. Bronk: (rom Inelocl Wind, Tnverness-hire. {4.) 


2. Cast of mould (contre) from Loew Glengyre (Wigtown) ond casting nude therefrom, ().) 
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Ashmolean Museum, Oxford,’ comes still nearer the Inshoch example; it 
has the same wedge-shaped beak, slightly flanged. 

The National Museum, however, possesses yet a third Scottish Bronze Age 
anvil, or rather the cast of one (PI. I, 2). In 1923 the Museum received from 
Mr Ludovic MeLellan Mann * a cast of the valve of a stone mould found on 
the field of Feymore, on the farm of Low Glengyre (Kirkcolm Parish, 
Wigtownshire), together with a casting from it. The mould is unfortunately 
broken, but the metal cast made from it seems to be reliable, save in one 
particular to be mentioned below. It is a curious object that ‘somewhat 
resembles a palstave,"’ 5} inches long, 17g inch wide and 1§ inch thick at 
its centre. At one end it splays out like the blade of a palstave to probably 
34 inches (half is broken away in the mould), but the other end is a button, 
very slightly convex, measuring { inch by 1} inch, and roughly hexagonal 
in plan. The face is bordered with 2 flanges for about half its length, like a 
palstave. Between them, where in a palstave the end of the knee-shaft 
would lie, runs a thick rounded rib increasing in elevation to #s inch, 2} 
inches in from head. Here it breaks off in a steep curve, but its line is 
continued down the centre of the “blade” by a low ridge or moulding. 

Mr Mann suggested that the object had been a chisel, “held like that 
of a modern stone-mason, by the thumb and first two fingers of the left hand, 
whether naked or wrapped in some cloth or skin, while the right hand plied a 
mallet, probably a wooden one of moderate size, against the butt.” Of 
course had the object been a heavily used tool, the button end might have 
been explained as the burring due to repeated hammering on the butt, but 
there would be no point in carving such an elaborate head on the matrix. 
Actually the flanges and ridge would make the implement a most incon- 
- venient chisel, giving no protection against the mallet blows, but threatening 
to squeeze the thumb or finger against the object chiselled. On the other 
hand, the ridges must be functional and could effectively be made use of, 
for instance in hammering up the embossed ridges on a shield. Interpreted 
as an anvil, this Glengyre specimen thus confirms the view advanced above 
that not only the flat striking platforms of Bronze Age anvils were utilized. 

The similarity of this anvil to a palstave noted by its discoverer remains 
to be explained. An examination of the mould provides a clue. Now this 
is admittedly the only mould for an anvil extant. But Maryon’s examina- 
tion of the specimen from Lusmagh ? has established that anvils were in fact 
cast in such moulds. But the mould from Low Glengyre, I suggest, was not 
originally designed for casting anvils but for palstaves. From a palstave 
mould the central ridge, so prominent just below the head of our casting, 
could be produced by simply carving a new deep groove in the raised surface 

* I owe this reference and those to Irish anvils to Mr Eoin MacWhite. 


* Proce, Soc, Ant. Scot, vol. vii. pp. 105~7. 
* Antig. Journ., vol. xviii, p. 240. 
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representing the hollow in which one prong of the shaft would lie in a pal- 
stave; the rest of this hollow could be filled up by removal of a layer of stone 
above the stop-ridge. On the face of the casting just below the stop-ridge 
there are traces of a hollow at the base of the “splaying” blade, just before 
its central midrib begins, reminiscent of the hollow often found in this 
position on late palstaves. Furthermore, on the mould one can observe 
about 14 inch below the head a “chip” on one side of the matrix. Though 
partly a fracture, this notch in the side of the matrix, if reproduced in the 
easting, would yield an excrescence on its side precisely at the point where a 
loop or ear is to be expected in a palstave. I suggest that the primary 
mould did make provision for such an ear and that our notch marks the site 
of that loop. 


IL. 


THE EXCAVATION OF THE “WAG" OR PREHISTORIC CATTLE- 
FOLD AT FORSE, CAITHNESS, AND THE RELATION OF 
“WAGS" TO BROCHS, AND IMPLICATIONS ARISING 
THEREFROM. By ALEXANDER QO. CURLE, C.V.O., LL.D., 
F.S.A., F.S.A.S8cor. 


ftead January 13, 1947. 


Since I communicated to the Society, on 25th January 1941, an account 
of the partial excavation of this “wag” in the previous summer, so many 
years have passed that some recapitulation of my previous communication 
may be excusable before proceeding to recount the details of further 
excavation and to pass comments on the results. 

My attention was first directed to these structures in 1910 when examin- 
ing the Ancient Monuments of Caithness for the Royal Commission on 
Ancient and Historical Monuments, in the parish of Latheron. They 
occur almost entirely in the upland part of the parish, for the most part in 
the straths of Berriedale and Dunbeath, with a few isolated examples at 
a lower level where the ground merges into the plain, as at Forse and 
by the broch of Yarrows. Hitherto unnoticed by modern antiquaries, 
they were designated on the maps of the Ordnance Survey by the com- 
prehensive but inapplicable term of “Picts Houses,"" The occasional 
place-name “ Wag" or “Wagmore™ occurring in their immediate vicinity 
seems to indicate their original designation, a term for which a derivation 
has been suggested in the Gaelic word uamh—a cave, with its diminutive 
uamheg—pointing to the fact that the completed structure under a roof 
must have presented a cave-like appearance, 
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The individual buildings were cither oblong with rounded ends, or 
circular; sometimes single, at other times with both forms in combination. 
In either case there ran around the interior a covered gallery or arcade, 
some 3 feet wide, the roof of which, formed of heavy slabs reaching from 
the wall, was supported on pillars from 5 to 6 feet apart, while other slabs, 
laid transversely, covered the intervening spaces. The Wag of Forse 
was the most extensive of these ruins, and being at the same time the 
most accessible, it was selected for excavation. 

In appearance it was a chaotic mass of tumbled stones (PI. II, 1), some of 
them of very considerable size, with here and there the head of an upright 
slab penetrating through the debris, or a few feet of dry-stone building 
exposed. Over all the mass measured 120 feet by 90, with its main axis lying 
approximately north to south, Superficially it appeared to consist of four 
oblong structures, arranged in pairs each with a different alignment, leaving 
an indefinite mass of ruins between them, The examination was commenced 
with the most southerly wag, as in it one or two upright slabs projected 
from the ruin, pointing to its being the best preserved. The result of this 
excavation, fully described in Volume LXXYV of Proceedings (1940-41), 
was the exposure of an oblong building (A on plan) measuring 41 feet 
inches in length by 15 feet in breadth, surrounded by a wall with an 
average width of 6 feet and remaining to a height of from 4 to 5 feet, while 
in the floor five pillars still remained more or less erect around the sides, 
one of which still supported a roofing slab (PL II, 2). The floor was unpaved 
and, to counteract the natural fall of the ground towards the entrance, it 
had been lowered by excavation at the inner end. In the south-east corner, 
to the right on entering, there was recessed a small chamber or “cabin” 
(B on plan), presumably intended for the cattle-herds, whose duties, besides 
keeping watch against intruders, human or animal, would also be to make 
sure that no animal having broken loose from its tether during the night 
should gore another. The entrance, which was in the south end, had been 
prolonged at a later period, and opening off the extension by way of a 
short passage a circular dwelling had been constructed. In this dwelling 
(Pl. 1. 1) a circular hearth had been formed somewhat to the south of the 
centre, in order to lenve a larger area free on the opposite side. On the 
latter the floor was carefully drained, and on its surface was a slight circular 
depression covered with minute particles of carbonised vegetable matter, 
possibly the remains of heather, suggesting the site of a bed. A low narrow 
tunnel, seemingly intended more for oral communication than for human 
passage, connected this house with the herd’s cabin. The dwelling had 
been covered with a beehive roof, which had collapsed, so rendering it 
uninhabitable, and filling the interior with debris which quite concealed 
its existence prior to excavation. Such is a general statement of the results 
of the excavation of 1939 fully reported in detail elsewhere. 
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1. View across the “wag” proviows to excavation. 





2. View of interior of “wag."" 
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l. Interior of dwelling, showing hearth. 





2. Interior of AUpposed pranary with “loading” hench in eentre, 
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®. Interior aspect of doorway, showing position of post-holes. 
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=. Slair rising to top of bower, 


A. ©. CURLE. THe “Wac" at Forse, Carrow ess. 
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1. Blocked opening on aide of entrance, 
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“. Poundation of turf wall outside western are of circular wag. 
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l. Dog-kennel in base of turf wall. 





2. Diteh at base of hill on west. 
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4 ‘Two kinds of walling. 
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1. Cooking-pot (reconstrocted) found on hearth, 4.) 





= Asettion of wall, showing the chorncter of building. 
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As there was an indication that another circular construction had existed 
to the north of this dwelling and opening out: of it, this construction was made 
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the first object of research last season. The removal of a mass of tumbled 
stones, largely the remains of a roof, exposed a round chamber (D on plan), 
elliptical in form and measuring on floor-level 18 feet by 20. Into this a 
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passage led from the adjacent dwelling C. It was obvious that the building 
had been erected within the second of the westmost pair of wags and so 
indicated the previous abandonment of that building, unless, as is possible, 
the inner end was still made accessible from A by a passage, subsequently 
closed. 

When the circular chamber was cleared it presented features at variance 
with the preconceived notion of a dwelling (Pl. TI, 2). There was no hearth 
or any indication of a permanent fire within it, The floor had been paved 
with exceptional care, the paving-stones being carefully laid in close contact. 
A drain ran across it, and a luting of clay was observed at the junction of 
wall and floor. Moreover, on the right of the entrance, just withm the circle 
there was a unique feature—a table or bench 1 foot in height, constructed 
of flat stones, formed in two sections set anglewise and measuring 3 feet 
in medial length by 1 foot 8 inches in breadth. It stood 2 feet back 
from the entrance at one end and only 4 inches off the wall at the other. 
As there is abundant evidence for the consumption of grain in the finding 
of querns in brochs and other dwellings of this period, there must have 
been storehouses or granaries for its conservation, and it is suggested that 
this chamber, so carefully paved and drained, is such a place—while the 
curious stone construction may well have been a loading bench, on which 
the receptacle to be filled, sack or creel, was placed, in order that it might 
the more easily be hoisted on a bearer’s back. 

With the collapse of the roof over the adjacent dwelling, and the conse- 
quent closing of the exit into the main passage of wag A, a fresh exit was 
probably provided along the side of C and through the wall into the otherwise 
disused entrance to the abandoned wag. ‘There were some indications 
of occupation in the portion of the wag (E) into which this passage pene- 
trated, and its doorway with its jambs and sill had been preserved. The 
bar-hole of the door remained, and thrust within it there was found 
circular hammer-stone. Beyond the entrance any further progress into the 
wag was stopped by a large upright slab, possibly the stone door removed 
and occupying a position between the wall and the debris. Within what 
had evidently been the herd’s cabin, provided for Wag E, there were 
quantities of burnt broken stones—presumably, a “deer roast” of a later 
date. They lay in a hole, within which there was no indication of any 
construction. 

Before directing attention to the main mass of ruins, it was considered 
desirable to examine certain areas which lay between them and the remains 
of an outer ring of large stones, evidently the base of a turf wall, which 
appeared to have enclosed the whole area. Considerable beds of nettles on 
these areas engendered the belief that these might be sites of human 
occupation, even of kitchen-middens, from which valuable dating material 
might be recovered, but such sanguine anticipations were doomed to 
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disappointment. A socket-stone found in one had been used with a stone 
door of an earlier construction. Numerous burnt broken stones at one 
spot pointed to another “deer roast,’ but here again there were no signs 
of construction. 

The mass of ruin within the northmost wag of the group (N on plan) 
being less formidable than those in its neighbour, and also being at the 
outer edge of the ruins, was the most suitable portion to which next to turn 
attention. A large oblong block lying horizontally on the outer limit 
suggested a lintel in situ, and was a desirable starting-point. As the mass 
of displaced stones surrounding this was removed, its character as a lintel 
was confirmed and the doorway beneath it was exposed in complete pre- 
servation (Pl. IV, 1). Formed in massive masonry, comparable with that 
of the best broch construction, the doorway measured 3 feet in height and 
2 feet 6 inches in width, though slightly narrower at base owing to a bulging 
profile of one of the basal stones. 

Following the face of the wall from the door westwards a circular building 
was gradually exposed, which, when completely traced, measured 47 feet in 
interior diameter, the wall of which measured from 4 to 5 feet in thickness, 
and rose from a heavy scarcement course. At 4 feet within the entrance 
passage checks in roof and floor indicated the position of the door. There 
were no bar-holes, but two pointed stones inserted into the passage-way, 
close to the wall on either side, to a depth of 7 and 9 inches respectively, 
presumably preserving post-holes (Pl. [V, 2), suggested that the door had 
been of wood—a view confirmed by the finding of a light socket-stone of 
sandstone measuring 8 inches by 44 with a shallow worn hollow on one 
surface. The passage wall on the right on entering was recessed to receive 
the door when open. When closed it may have been held in position by a 
strut, as in the case of the doorway to wag A,* for a stone which might have 
been the butt against which a stay had rested, at the outer angle of the 
wall on the right, had been forced out of position. 

Over the entrance and extending along the outer wall on either side, a 
tower had been constructed with a passage leading directly through it to 
the interior (see plan). On the left of the passage there rose a stair, in- 
complete where it debouched on the ruined wall-head, but still existing to 
the extent of seven steps (Pl. V, 1), bonded into the wall on either side, and 
measuring 3 feet in length by from 5 to 8 inches in height and varying from 
10 to 12 inches in breadth (Pl. V, 2). On the opposite side of the entrance 
passage there was a chamber in the wall which, with a width of 3 feet 
9 inches, ran back for a length of 5 feet 6 inches. The original entrance into 
the interior of the circle was directly opposite the doorway. It had been 
closed at a later period, and its place supplied by the removal of the back 
wall of the above-mentioned chamber. Another entrance, which appeared 


! See Report for 1939 in Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot,, vol. xxv. p. 28. 
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to have been original, had existed near the centre of the east are of the 
circle, where a slot had been formed in the paving as if to form a check for 
astone door. Returning to the main doorway, on the left wall on entering, 
midway between the outer wall-face and the position of the door (Pl. VI, 1), 
an opening had been made by the removal of several large stones, its 
secondary character apparent from the chipping observed on the edges 
of two of the stones remaining in situ. When the blocking-stones were 
removed in order to examine the interior, a slight excavation of the rubble 
at the back was revealed, but no appearance of any secondary construction. 
This recess measured 1 foot 10 inches in height, 1 foot 1 inch in breadth, 
and extended inwards for 3 feet. Its purpose was difficult to determine, 
as the condition within showed that it was quite unsuited for a dog-kennel, 
the only obvious explanation. 

The purpose of the tower also presented a difficulty, for in view of the 
situation a watch-tower would have served no practical purpose in the case 
of an attack on the cattle-folds, considering that the hillside from which 
the danger would have come rose sharply behind the wags, and even if 
signalling to the neighbouring brochs was its purpose, no assistance could 
have been furnished sufficient to disperse a pack of wolves. Evidence of a 
large wood fire, at a time when peat was used on the domestic hearth, was 
found in the north-west corner of Wag A. This fire had not been covered 
by a roof, as if to allow its glare to be reflected in the sky. It has been 
suggested that cattle would be very reluctant to enter a roofed-in building, 
with a large open fire ablaze at the inner end of it; but it must be remembered 
that the cattle of those times did not live under circumstances identical with 
those of the present day. In many cases they shared the domestic dwelling 
with their masters, while the fire blazed on an open hearth in the middle of 
the floor. Such was certainly the case at Jarlshof.*| In a recess in the 
circular enclosure of the Wag examined* at Langwell in 1910, similar 
evidence of fire in the shape of charcoal, etc., suggested the use of that recess 
as a fireplace or furnace, while a large heap of stones against the outer wall 
of that building may well have been in some degree analogous to the tower 
at Forse, for though structureless it was outlined with a kerb of stone and, 
where facing the interior of the wag, by a line of large flat boulders following 
the outline of the cirele, all suggesting some purpose inconsistent with the 
idea that it was a mere heap of rubble. With these analogies it seems 
probable that such was the purpose of the tower, and that of the stair to 
give access to it. If this is a correct explanation, then the stair for the 
greater part of its length, also the entrance passage and the recess (Q on 
plan) opposite the entrance to the stair, were under a roof, so as to give 
proper access to the fire whether open on the wall-head or in a brazier. It 
will also explain the end attained by the recess in the doorway, which was 


! Proe, Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. beviii. p. 227. * Jbid,, vol. xivi. pp. 77-80. 
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to serve as a vent and furnish a draught to the fire, a purpose the possibility 
of which was demonstrated by a simple experiment with a handful of lighted 
grass. It will be noted (Pl. VI, 1) that the stones employed to reblock the 
opening have been placed in such a way as to allow a free draught to circulate 
around them. A roof extending over the stair and the recess opposite 
would afford a sufficient space on which to erect the fire, while it would 
also ensure that the material for it, which might well have been kept in 
the recess Q, was always dry. <A store of tinder was necessary if a fire was 
to be kept in constant use. The only positive evidence for the height of 
the wall is to be acquired from arriving at a conclusion as to the length of 
the stair. To allow for a plat at its termination it might have been double 
its existing length, which would imply a structure of from 10 to 12 feet in 
height. This is the actual figure suggested by experts as being necessary 
to counteract the impetuous rush of a pack of wolves at a wall; and 10 
feet was also the greatest height which Dr Anderson found to remain in 
some part of the walls of the Wag at the broch of Yarrow.’ The entrance 
through the turf wall does not appear to have been directly in front of the 
doorway but at a point some 10 feet to the east of it, and thence passing 
round the ruined earlier buildings. Though search was made in the vicinity 
no remains of an outer gate were found. The road appeared to have been 
bottomed with small boulders. Some 15 feet in front of this break through 
the turf wall and across the centre of a dry ridge occupying a position 
between two wettish areas and a possible line of approach, there rises 
transversely a large triangular slab in rear of which lie a number of flat 
stones, the whole covering a space measuring some 12 feet by 8 feet, probably 
placed there as an impediment to the onrush of the wolves. It will be seen 
on the plan that two ruined hut-circles impinge on the wall and tower to 
the east of the doorway, also that the wall where it bounds these is slightly 
thinner than elsewhere, and that no entrance through it is shown into either 
circle. From these facts it is apparent that the circles are the ruins of 
huts which were in existence before the wag was built; that on the advent 
of the wag builders, or previously, they were abandoned and became mere 
heaps of rubble, sufficiently defensive as to permit a reduction in the width 
and probably also in the height of the wag-wall on this are. A partial 
examination of the floor of one (O on plan) revealed remains of human 
occupation and small sherds of coarse cooking-pots at varying depths. 

Though the secondary occupation of the circle (to be described later) 
had almost obliterated the features of the primary building, against the 
western are the remains of two small intercommunicating huts or chambers 
remained built against the outer wall and partially ruined by the end wall 
of the secondary wag. Across the floor of one of them there runs a well- 
constructed drain. 


+ Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times (The Iron Age), p. 223. 
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At varying distances outside the primary circle according to the 
character of the terrain beyond, which rises to the moorland on the western 
are and falls to the plain on the east, there had been erected a wall of turf 
upon a foundation of large discontiguous stones (Pl. VI, 2) over the greater 
part of its length, with a breadth of from 3 to 4 feet and of indefinite height, 
but presumably approximating to that of the main wall. Towards the 
centre of the western are there lies a large, flat stone approximately some 
4 feet square supported by uprights at either end and at the back, so as 
to leave a recess facing inwards towards the main wall of the wag and 
measuring in width at entrance 1 foot 9 inches, in depth 1 foot 7 inches and 
in height 1 foot 4 inches, evidently a dog-kennel (PL. VII, 1). Towards the 
south the stone foundation had been abandoned, and a low mound rising 
from the natural surface showed, when sectioned, the lines caused by the 
decay of the surface grass on the turf of which it was composed. Eventually 
in this direction this turf wall ran out on the side of wag A. On the east, 
on the downward slope, it was merely represented by a discontiguous line 
of boulders, which appeared to finish just short of dwelling C attached to 
wag A. 

Along a section of the west front between the base of the hillside and 
the line of the turf wall, where there was a slight natural hollow, a shallow 
V-shaped ditch had been formed (Pl. VII, 2), varying in distance from the 
wall as the slope of the hill terminated. Where shown in view the distance 
between wall and ditch was 6 feet, the width of the ditch 7 feet and its 
depth merely 1 foot 3 inches. Obviously the purpose of this ditch was to 
impede the onrush of a pack of wolves and prevent their impetus carrying 
them up the turf wall in front. 

The question arises whether these circular wags were entirely roofed in 
or not, Very strong evidence against it is provided by the fact of the 
additional defensive measures considered necessary to prevent the ingress 
of the wolves, to say nothing of the difficulty of spanning a circle of 45 feet. 
Moreover, one of the main advantages to the oblong form of wag, as 
illustrated by A on the plan, was the facility with which it could be roofed 
over, besides the greater economy of space, The occurrence of numerous 
blocks of stone from 2 to 3 feet in length and 4 to 5 inches square in section, 
found on the floor of wag A towards the centre, was probably connected 
with the system of roofing. How light was admitted into the interior so 
as to allow the tethering of the cattle is not known. That there appears 
to be a complete absence of external defences around those of the latter 
form is perhaps even more conclusive evidence of their having been roofed. 

Partially set against the southern are of the circle and founded at a 
lower level, there is a segment of walling with a doorway at its eastern 
extremity having both portals in situ (Pl. VIII, 1). It will be observed 
that the floor is paved, not in the manner practised in the wag itself with 
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large continuous flags, but with small irregularly shaped pieces of flat 
stone. While the western section of this wall is constructed with similar 
material and in a like manner to the main outer wall of the wag, the eastern 
section is built with much lighter stone and with poorer construction 
(Pl. VIII, 2). It is also noticeable that whereas the foundation-stones of 
the former section do not rest upon the actual paved floor, those of the latter 
do, especially recognisable at the doorway. Coupled with this is the fact 
that on the paving there were found numerous pieces of slag and a few 
sherds of coarse pottery. It seems evident, therefore, that here are the 
remains probably of a dwelling of the pre-wag period, which it was intended 
to adapt to later requirements. The fact that the paving lies directly on 
the reck further indicates its primary character. That the wall, which 
separates sections F and E, is a single line of large stones suggests that 
the aren had never been actually completed in the wag occupation, and 
that F, probably filled with debris, would account for the doorway remaining 
in its original state. 

Though the circular wag was not the primary structure on the site, as is 
borne out by the remains of the two circular huts against its outer wall to 
the east of the entrance, and by the finding of odd fragments of pottery 
at one or two places within the wag at lower levela than its floor, it was 
probably the first building of its class to be created there. 

It is noteworthy that the circular form of wag is to be found for the most 
part in use in the more inaccessible regions, on the lower slopes of Morven 
and in Berriedale, while the oblong plan has been chiefly confined to the 
strath of Dunbeath. An inference to be drawn from this fact is that the 
stock for the most part taken to the shieclings (as in later times) would be 
eows or cattle generally. The cireular wags in the first instance were 
employed for the protection of such stock in the hill country. In course 
of time to provide increased accommodation, and at the same time as 
occupying a smaller area and requiring less construction, the oblong wag 
was probably introduced. Accordingly with these ends in view two oblong 
wags were erected within and extending over the eastern are of the Forse 
cirele, separated by a broad bank composed of earth and stone, between 
outer walla of stone, Though in external aspect this bank appears to be 
uniform throughout, it is in fact composed of two separate sections 5 feet 
and 3 feet wide respectively, with a common wall between them. It may 
have been that the wag (L on plan), being presumably for cattle, required a 
higher and stronger wall to carry the heavy lintels for the rooting of the 
surrounding galleries, while a lower wall and lighter roofing would be 
sufficient to shelter and protect the lesser animals of the farm stock. On 
the other hand, the broad bank, which forms the southwest are of the 
circle, appears to be of uniform construction throughout, as if to correspond 
to the tower on the opposite arc and conceivably used for the same purpose, 
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At the inner or west end of the division between the two oblong wags 
there has been a considerable amount of reconstruction, or it may be merely 
the utilization of material from pre-existing early building on the site in 
which boulders and poorer stone were used. If this is so, it does not, 
however, explain how the two chambers at the west end, constructed in the 
primary manner, have been completely isolated, with access closed by the 
intermediate walls. The entrance into the wag N through the original 
surrounding wall was comparatively narrow, measuring apparently only 
some 2 feet or thereby, indicating that it had been intended for lesser stock 

‘such as goats, sheep, or swine, while that into its neighbour (L on plan) 
was of the usual width giving entrance to cattle, 3 feet 6 inches. <A single 
passage furnished with cheeks for two doors, after passing through the 
turf wall and bifureating, gave access to both wags. 

The length of the outer passages into these wags indicates that there 
must have been originally considerably more building on this east side 
between the wags and the turf wall, but as the rough pasturage in front of 
them had at one time been much under occupation and cultivation, creating 
a demand for stones for the building of huts and for the boundaries of fields, 
these had been freely removed. When the change in the character of the 
wag buildings occurred, the access into the centre of the eircle through 
the inner wall of the tower, directly opposite the gateway 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, was built up, and at the same time, as previously mentioned, a sub- 
stitute entrance was provided by lowering to its foundation the wall at 
the back of the adjacent recess. If the use of this recess was, as suggested, 
the storing of material for the fire, then this alteration may signify the 
abandonment of the fire. Such a change may also explain the closing of 
the vent in the doorway. 

Among the ruins, which filled the interior of wag N, no remains of 
subdivisions were observed, but some such arrangement is obviously 
implied by the two entrances provided. At several places, as in the hut O 
against the outer circumference of the circle, in the floor of the cattle- 
herds’ cabin (K), and just inside the main gateway into the circle, where 
the floor of the wag occupation was broken through, evidence was forth- 
coming of an earlier occupation, which probably extended over a grea 
part of the site, 

The relies found throughout were remarkably few, and the only group 
eame from the interior of the sub-secondary dwelling C connected with 
wag A, and, as described in detail in the previous report, they consisted 
of a polished sandstone disc from what appeared to have been a secondary 
floor-level; a rim section of a small vessel of black pottery and of globular 
form, having an everted rim, from the same level; an unfinished stone 
whorl; four segments forming in all a rudely fashioned ring of cannel coal; 
the rim of a cooking-pot with a series of finger-tip impressions immediately 
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beneath the rim: the remains of another cooking-pot (Pl. Cx, 1) found on 
the peat fire where it had been crushed by the fall of the roof; numerous 
cooking-stones or pot-boilers and four complete stone pot-lids with the 
half of another. Two imperfect saddle querns were also found being used 
as paving-stones. From this year's excavations the relics found were 
fewer, the explorations having been almost entirely confined to wags or 
cattle-courts. They consisted of the remains of three saddle querns, a 
round pebble of quartz, part of another of similar material, a heavy pebble 
of fine-grained sandstone, and part of another, all of which have been used 
as hammer-stones, one of them being found in the bar-hole of the doorway 
into wag E. A segment of a ring or bracelet of cannel coal was found in the 
herd’s chamber to wag L. While opening out the doorway leading into 
the circular wag, at a depth of a few inches below the entrance level, there 
were found three human bones, two of which had been adapted for use as 
artifacts: (1) a femur head perforated for use as a whorl; (2) the proximal 
part of the shaft of a right femur, which had been used as a peg, or shaft 
for some weapon or implement, and of which the posterior aspect shows 
marked platyenemia; and (3) a humerus from the right side, small and 
slender but adult. All the bones might have belonged to the same 


individual. 
Tor Re.aTion oF Wacs to GBroc#s. 


What, if any, is the relation of these wags to the brochs? This question 
may be considered under three heads: Structural, Cultural, and Economic. 

(1) Structurally the resemblance is striking. There is the same massive 
building; the same compact and regular placing of the stones, which suggests 
coursing. In both cases the material used is remarkably regular in form, 
and oceasionally stones of unusual weight are employed (Pl. IX, 2). 
Similarly there is no regular bonding, and the interior of the wall is rubble. 
The walls are carefully erected on a broad foundation with a projecting 
scarcement: while lastly a stair in the thickness of the wall is a feature of 
every broch and is found in the Forse wag. 

(2) Culturally. The relics found in the group of buildings at Forse are 
few in number, and the majority of them came from the circular dwelling C, 
itself a secondary addition to the oblong wag A. It is not an impressive 
list, but it contains nothing which might not have been found in a broch! 
Querns, rubbers, rudely fashioned segments of rings of cannel coal, pot- 
lids, cooking- or boiling-stones, rudely fashioned pottery. Only the querns 
eall for comment. Of these both varieties were found, saddle and rotary, 
but whereas the former were represented by some four examples, only 
broken portions of one rotary quern were found! Moreover, as stressing 
the evidence for the greater use of the saddle variety, it is worth mentioning 
that five round pebbles, in whole or in part, with faceted surfaces possibly 
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produced by rubbing on the querns, were also found, thus indicating a 
considerably greater employment of the more primitive saddle quern than 
of the later rotary variety. In those brochs which have been excavated, 
both kinds of querns have been found, but unfortunately definite state- 
ments as to their relative numbers have usually been omitted. From the 
broch of Ousedale, however, in Latheron parish, the finding of rotary querns 
only is recorded. In cattle-courts and sheep-pens one would not expect 
to find relics of human occupation, and except from the dwelling C most 
of the remains have come from the neighbourhood of the entrances and 
herdsmen’s cells. 

(3) The Economic relation is even more obvious. We know from ample 
evidence that the broch owners were pastoral and agricultural people. 
They had horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs, and they grew grain, bere 
and oats, the latter recorded as having been found in the broch of Dunbeath 
in Latheron parish. As bones from kitchen-middens have supplied ample 
evidence of the farm stock, so the occasional recovery of burnt grain and 
the numerous finds of querns testify to the growing of grain. While space 
no doubt could have been found for the grain, occasionally, within a broch, 
accommodation for the farm stock would be out of the question. Therefore 
around a number of brochs there have been found clusters of outbuildings, 
which no doubt, under ordinary conditions, served such a purpose. 
When, however, the broch owner was faced with extraordinary conditions, 
such as prevailed on the outskirts of the hill country in Southern Caithness, 
within range of the packs of ravenous wolves rushing down to the plains 
in hard weather, then other means had to be adopted of a more compre- 
hensive character. Under sucha stimulus the original circular wag of 
Forse was no doubt constructed, on a slight elevation at the edge of an area 
of pasture-land just where the moorland falls to meet the plain. There is 
ample water in the immediate vicinity, and stone nearby to provide perfect 
building material, The stock of sheep and cattle that to-day browse on 
the green turf and short heather in the neighbourhood demonstrate the 
high quality of the pasture. Here within a quarter of a mile a broch 
occupies a rocky hillock, and at about the same distance farther away a 
grassy mound shows the remains of another. The menace must have been 
serious indeed that required the erection of a veritable fortress, with its 
enclosing stone wall sufficiently high to prevent the onrush of the wolf 
pack, The circular wag evidently fully serving its purpose may have 
lasted over a long period, but in course of time the type had developed 
elsewhere, and there came a call for increased accommodation. So the 
new plan was adopted, the oblong wag. 

Such being the peril and such the means to counteract it, it seems fairly 
obvious that no broch proprietor living on the border-land, where high 
land and low land meet, could afford to live without some such construction 
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to protect his stock, Hence we see in this district the remains of wags, 
in the adjacent straths of Dunbeath and Berriedale, and to a less extent in 
Langwell where pasture conditions may not have been so suitable. No 
estimate has ever been attempted of the duration of life and occupancy of 
a brech, nor has anyone any idea when the first broch and when the last 
were constructed, so little modification occurs in their plans and method 
of construction; and as wags were built to last, there is not the slightest 
difficulty in synchronising them with the brochs, even though the evidence 
tends to indicate that the wag was an early adjunct of the broch in the 
Tegions where it is found. 

Previous to the present research and the examination of the wag of 
Landwell which I made in 1910, the only examination of a wag was that 
done, incidentally, by Dr Joseph Anderson in 1866-67, outside the broch 
of Yarrows, the details and arrangement of which were described in my 
previous communication. It was of the later or oblong type and seemingly 
a highly developed example. 

On looking at Dr Anderson's plan, it will be observed that there is a 
broad ditch, isolating the broch and its associated buildings at the end 
of the peninsula on which they stand, and the deep curve made by the 
ditch seems to indicate a purpose to enclose some structure between it 
and the broch. The considerable depth of stones overlying the original 
soil and intermingled with ashes and food refuse, which Dr Anderson found, 
and considered as evidence of the post-broch erection of the wag, may 
have been in part the ruins of the roofing of the existing wag or of a previous 
cattle-shelter of an carlier type. Im any case the evidence is not sufficient 
to prove that all wags are, by reason of these finds, of a class of structure 
belonging to a post-broch era. 

As for further evidence of the relation of wags to brochs, it is to be 
found in the distribution of numerous examples of both structures through- 
out a considerable portion of the parish of Latheron. A great part of this 
parish to the west, along the border of Sutherland and towards the north 
in the high hill country by Morven and Braemore, consists of moorland 
and mountain of little value to farmer or grazier. It is, and always has 
been, the haunt of the red deer and of such other creatures of the wild, 
predatory and otherwise, os belonged to any given period. In contrast, 
the fringe of the coast north of the Berriedale Gap, and inland along the 
straths of Langwell, Berriedale, and Dunbeath towards the lower slopes 
of the mountain, have from early times to the present day been cultivated 
or pastured, Scattered throughout this area, especially in the coastland 
region, there are no less than thirty-four brochs, a larger number than in 
any other parish in the county, possibly concentrated there by reason 
of the security afforded by a rocky const line, extending from the Sutherland 
county boundary at Helmsdale almost as far as Wick, without affording 
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any beach on which a sea raider could land and draw up his boat. To 
landward the wags occur along the straths from what must have been the 
limit of range of the wolf packs, continuing into the hills till they reached 
the lower slopes of Morven, some 800 feet above sea-level. While some of 
them may be situated where pasturage and land cultivation were practised, 
the greater number are in situations where the feeding of cattle throughout 
a considerable part of the year would have been an impossibility. Therefore 
they must be regarded as having served a seasonal purpose, belonging in 
fact to summer shielings. <A few of the wags, such as those at Langwell 
and Forse, are situated comparatively near brochs, while those in remote 
regions may presumably be connected with other brochs, the owners of 
which, to relieve their home pastures, sent their cattle to the hills in summer. 

The construction of a wag must have entailed some considerable com- 
mand of labour with which to procure and assemble the material, and of 
masons to effect the construction. One can hardly suppose that such 
massive and skilfully erected structures were the work of mere cattle-herds. 
So close to the source of danger as some of these outlying wags must have 
been, it is reasonable to suppose that their construction must have been 
completed before the cattle were brought to occupy them. Moreover, the 
erection of such massive buildings, of an obviously permanent character, 
seems to indicate some permanent right of possession to land and grazing im 
their vicinity, and, for a similar reason, to the land in the neighbourhood 
of the brochs. 

The foregoing considerations bring into view the broch owner as a man 
of property, with considerable wealth in the form of flocks and herds, able 
to command the services of craftsmen skilled in masonry and not un- 
acquainted with practices followed at the present day. He could also 
eontrol labour, slave or free, such as was required, to remove from the 
quarry and to accumulate the not inconsiderable mass of material, much of 
it of great weight, needed for the construction of these buildings. 

Did the broch owner occupy the broch as his permanent home or was it, 
as has been questioned, merely an impregnable tower to which he could 
resort with his family on the threat of danger? Though certain brochs have 
‘produced few relics, so few in number as to give weight to the idea that the 
broch was not in permanent occupation, on the other hand the quantities of 
potsherds, ete. recovered from some of the Caithness brochs point to a 
different: conclusion. 

Against the theory of occasional occupancy must be stated the fact that 
up to date no remains of any substitute dwelling have so far been found. 
There is, perhaps, something in regard to this question to be learned from 
the wags and brochs of Latheron, The brochs appear, as far as it is possible 
to form an opinion from the few excavated or partially exposed examples, 
all to be typical structures of the completely impregnable character, such 
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as are found wherever the broch exists. It is in fact the typical residence, 
not altered by the regional circumstances, nor by the character of the site 
on which it is built. In Latheron we have seen that the brochs behind an 
unassailable coast-line rested in security from any seaborne enemy attack, 
and presumably for the same reason the wags are concerned solely with 
defence against the attacks of beasts of prey and not against those of man. 

Finally the wag is but the adaptation of the available means towards the 
end desired. Evidently, then as now, Caithness was not 4 timber-growing 
region, in which suitable stakes could have been readily procured wherewith 
to form stockades, the customary method of affording protection from wild 
beasts among primitive peoples. Suitable building-stone was, however, 
abundant, and so the men of the brochs, skilful architects and builders, 
devised and constructed the wags. 


My thanks are due to the proprietor, Dr Sinclair, for allowing the excava- 
tion to proceed. I must also acknowledge with gratitude the financial 
assistance recejved from the Society, who paid for the labour and for my daily 
motor hire, without which I would not have been in a position to conduct 
the excavation. Iam also much indebted to Mrs Peter Murray Threipland, 
who very kindly, with the assistance of her husband, produced the excellent 
plan, and to Mr Calder for preparing it for publication. Lastly I would 
thank Miss Platt of the Royal Scottish Museum for having furnished me 
with a report on the three human bones. IT was fortunate in again having 
the services of our Corresponding Member, Mr Simon Bremner, to act as 
foreman, and of an excellent staff of local labourers. 


Hi. 


A MISCELLANY OF ANTIQUITIES IN EASTER ROSS AND 
SUTHERLAND. Bry J. M. DAVIDSON, O.B.E., F-.S.A., 


P.S.A.Sc0rT. 
Read April 14, 1947. 


Tumulua at Cadbollmawnt, 


On the eastern seaboard of Haster Ross, in the parish of Fearn, and on 
the estate af Geanies, stands a tumulus known as Cadbollmount. Tt is 
situated on the crest of an elevation just above the 250-foot contour line, 
some 700 yards from the north-western coast-line of the Moray Firth. To 
the north-east it is protected by an adjoining skirting of woodland, running 
at right angles to the coast. It commands an expansive prospect of the 
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Kyle of Sutherland with its mountain background, as well as the seaboard 
areas of the Cromarty Firth and Morayshire (PI. X, 1). 

The tumulus is a truncated cone about 95 feet in diameter at the base, 
with a flattish top 10 feet in diameter. Its height is 20 feet. From breaks 
in the surface caused by rabbit burrowings it appears to be built of earth 
and clay mixed with stones. 


Cemetery at Balintore. 


During 1937 when a mound of sand at Balintore, Easter Ross, was being 
levelled for the foundations of a new housing scheme, a cemetery was 
discovered, a number of human bones being unearthed. 

The housing scheme is an extension to the south-west of the street 
forming the main road from Hilton to Balintore, and is within a stone’s- 
throw of the sea. The ground on which it is situated has had a sinister 
reputation for ghosts, the local name for the locality being Ghost’s Hillock 
long before the recent burials were found. This fact stimulated the con- 
cealment of the discoveries due to fears that the linking of the association 
of ghosts and burials would affect detrimentally the letting of the houses. 
Publicity was accordingly discouraged: the foundation work was carried 
on without the interruption of investigators, and no attempt was apparently 
made to place on record the nature or the circumstances of the finds. 

Two skulls and a complete human skeleton were the first relies to be 
found in the sand. The skeleton was surrounded by stone slabs, and some 
flints or sharp stones were found in association with it. The skulls were 
found at the same place, but there was no sign of a stone tomb near them. 

More recently burials have been found in some of the back gardens 
nearby. These were in short cists. 

Dr J. J. Galbraith, at that time Medical Officer of Health for Ross and 
Cromarty, who examined some of the human remains, was of the opinion 
that the cemetery was a very large one. He did not see any of the later 
cists, but he thought they were similar to those previously found. ‘The 
curious thing,” he says, “about the Balintore place is the superstition 
clinging to the site long before the finds were made, and which must go back 
a long time as no one living had any idea that it was a burial-place.” 

Mr Gordon Crawford, Schoolmaster at Fearn, has informed me that a 
generation ago people used to be frightened of the place and of a little 
hollow nearby, both of which places they tried to avoid. If, however, on 
going to bathe they chanced to go near, they threw into the hollow a small 
stone to ward off any evil. 


From the slight evidence here brought together the discoveries might be 
related to the Bronze Age. 


Instances of the tenacity with which superstitions cling to a site and 
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which have subsequently been proved to have been founded on fact are 
recorded from two English counties. The Lexden barrow, west of Col- 
chester, Essex, harboured a belief that it was the burial-place of a king in 
eolden armour with weapons and a gold table. Excavation in 1924 revealed 
a bronze table and ornaments of bronze and gold, with a skeleton clad in 
chain-mail and wrapped in tunie of a cloth of gold. 

From Mold, in Flintshire, comes a similar tale of a woman who was 
passing a barrow and saw on it a man on horseback, the horse being clad in 
golden armour, A short time afterwards the barrow was opened and found 
to contain a gold peytrel or horse's breastplate which is now in the British 
Museum.* 


Chapels. 


On the Tarbat Ness peninsula are a number of sites of chapels, testifying 
to the existence of Early Christian settlements, some of them associated 
with the name of Saint Colman or Colmag. 

(a) At Portmahomack, Port-ma-Cholmaig—Port of Saint Colmag—the 
site of a chapel is marked on the high ground at Chapel Street by a rough 
flooring of flat stones in a roughly oblong setting, approximately east and 
west. .A hundred yards away is St.Colman’s Well, which is said to have 
been in continuous use for hundreds of years and from which water is still 
being drawn daily. 

(6) At Balnabruaich, Bal-na-Briach—the village on the bank—a con- 
tinuation of the village of Portmahomack, lies another chapel site some 
50 yards inland on the shore-level from the village street. No remains are 
now discernible. 

(c) At Ballone, on the opposite side of the peninsula, in the shadow of 
Ballone Castle, but on the shore-level, + mile north-east of the village of 
Rockfield, are the rather indefinite remains of a chapel. 

(@) At Cadbollmount, St Mary's Chapel is situated within a clump of 
trees about 50 yards west of Cadbollmount farm-steading. The site has 
been utilised as a dump for farm debris and no trace of the chapel site can 
now be seen. 

(e) At Cadboll, on the shore-level, in rush-covered, swampy ground, is 
a well-defined rectangular earthwork about 84 feet by 60 feet. Within this 
enclosure traces of a chapel structure are clearly visible in the form of o 
small rectangular walled building measuring about 37 feet by 22 feet. The 
direction is due east-west, some 30° athwart its surrounding earthwork. 

From this site the Cadboll Seulptured Stone was removed by the 
proprietor to the British Museum and thence to the National Museum of 
Antiquities, Edinburgh. 

tL. ¥, Grinsell, The Ancien? Burial Mounds of England, p. 50. 
© A, A, Verrill, Seere! Treaevere, 1991, p. 37. 
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Castles. 


Numerous castle sites are recorded of which little trace can now be 
discerned. 

(a) Geanies. This was quite unknown locally. The position is marked 
on the O.S. map as in a large field about 500 yards east of Mains of Geanies 
Farm. The site was under wheat, and no trace whatever was distinguishable. 

(6) Castle Corbet was also quite unknown to the farmer on whose land 
‘it was situated. 

(c) On an elevation on the edge of the 50-foot raised beach and at the 
mouth of a dry gully—aAllt’ o’ Chaéoling—are the remains of a structure, 
roughly circular, about 30 feet in diameter. The walling is of stone, standing 
some 18 to 30 inches high. A break in the walling, suggestive of a doorway, 
faces N.N.E. 

(d) About 20 feet north-east, on a projecting spur of the beach, are the 
remains of a smaller circle some 28 feet in diameter and lying about 4 feet 
lower than the other. The walls in this case appear to be of earth and sand, 
with a doorway facing in the same direction. 

The situation of the two circles is fine, overlooking the Kyle of Sutherland 
and Loch Fleet. 


Seulptured Grave Slab. 


There is a tradition in the Tarbat Ness district that some hundreds of 
years ago some bodies were washed up on the eastern shore of the peninsula 
from a shipwreck. Owing to the impossibility of determining the religious 
beliefs of the unfortunate drowned men, it is said that none of the local 
clergy would undertake their Christian burial and they were interred in a 
common grave on the shore-land near Ballone. 

A large, weather-beaten stone slab was located on the seashore about 
500 yards north-east of Rockfield. After clearing it of its encrusted fungi, 
the rude figures of an anchor, a windlass, and a bone, together with some 
groups of initials and the date 22nd March 1682, were revealed inscribed 
upon it (fig. 1). 

The slab, which was 5 inches thick, was lying horizontally with the 
sculptured side up. It was of red sandstone. It measured 5 feet 2 inches 
long, and the width was slightly tapered from 2 feet 6 inches at the one end 
to 2 feet 2 inches at the other. 

The stone was neatly dressed and trimmed, and the sculptor had 
cut out a panel 34 inches wide all round the stone inset 1} inch from the 
edge. He began his lettering at the top left corner and continued across 
the top and down the right panels of the stone, where his inscription termin- 
ated with the date, leaving the bottom and left panels blank. The i 
was neatly and uniformly done in Roman capitals, but apparently he had 
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misspelled the word March by omitting the letter *‘R."’ but he corrected the 
error by wedging into the cramped space a badly formed Arabic *‘r 


AM:-|M:lLAAX 


FE: 


icy | 


Zz 





6 1 
Fig. 1. Grave alab of Ballone, Easter Tosa. 
The main central panel was poorly executed. The arms of the anchor 
are flattish and unreal; the scroll above the windlass appears meaningless 
and the lettering is ill-balanced and crude. 


The proximity to the sea and enveloping sands have dealt unkindly with 
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the grave itself. The wind has blown the sand from below the tombstone, 
leaving the latter to rock when balanced on the underlying stones, while 
there have come to the surface of the rock-filled grave some of the bleached 
bones of those interred. 

The maritime emblems and the absence of Christian symbols make it 
appear not improbable that this is the sailors’ grave referred to. Some 
kindly disposed person evidently had seen to it that their last resting-place 
was not left unmarked. How, in the absence of information regarding the 
religious tenets of the drowned men, their initials were ascertained must 
remain a matter of conjecture, although the prevalence of the surname 
initial “*M" might indicate that the boat's crew were largely members of 
the same family. Perhaps a ship's log may have survived to provide 
some evidence of the names of the crew. 


Saddle-Quern. 


Built into the lower part of the north-west stone gate-post of the Portma- 
homack parish churchyard, abutting the Tarbet Ness road, is a saddle-quern 
with its concave face protruding. 


Chambered Cairn, Kinrive. 


To the Inventory of Cairns and Chambers, Easter Ross,! there might be 
added a further note regarding the Chambered Cairn, No. 8, Kinrive. This 
is known locally as “The King’s Head Cairn,” which has given its name to 
the hill on which the three cairns noted are situated, Kinrive (Gael. Canna-na- 
Righ}—the head of the King. 

The cairn is completely demolished, the outer perimeter alone being now 
discernible by a ring of stones overgrown by grass and bracken. All 
portable stones have been removed, the site of the cairn being left somewhat 
saucer-shaped. 

The central chambers have in some measure resisted the wreckers, some 
few uprights being still standing while others are prostrate. Two uprights 
are particularly massive, one to the west standing 7 feet high, 4 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 2 feet thick, the other to the south being 6 feet 6 inches high, 
6 fect wide, and 18 inches thick. A large displaced capstone measuring 
7 feet by 4 feet by 2 feet is still supported by fallen stones. The tangle of 
wreckage is so confused that it is difficult to determine the general frame- 
work. A small outlying cist 4 feet 4 inches by 3 feet 6 inches is probably 
the most recognisable feature. The chambered remains are crowned by 
a large and gnarled birch tree, the roots of which envelop the superstructure. 

The demolition appears to be less recently done than the thirty vears 

1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. txxviil, (1943-4), p. 1. 
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stated. The period of sixty years was mentioned locally, and from the tree 
growth surmounting the remains this might even be an underestimate. A 
human skull was said to have been found during the destruction of the cairn. 
This skull is now said locally to have been “‘the head of the King.” 


Stone Hatchet from Balvraid, Skelbo, Sutherland. 


Some years ago a stone hatchet was found in the burn flowing through 
the Balvraid Wood, about one mile from its mouth near Skelbo Castle. 
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Fig. 2. (a) Stone hatchet from Balvraid; (b) Bronze brooch from Cuthill Links, Dornoch; 
(e) to (f) Arrow-heada from Golspie Links; (g) and (h) Arrow-heads from Cuthill Links, 





The tool (fig. 2a) is neatly cut out of a flat block of hard grey millstone 
grit, and is 12 inches long, including the handle. The blade is 7} inches 
long and 44 inches wide, the thickness being uniformly about 2 inch. The 
weight is 2} 1b. The butt edge is square and the utility edge rounded and 
abraded. 

A polished stone axe was found at the same time and in the same place, 
but it was thrown back into the burn and has not since been recovered. 


Prehistoric Sites near Dornoch, Sutherland. 


On the Cuthill Links, some three miles west of Dornoch, through which 
the road to Ferrytown passes, are some sites of prehistoric interest. There 
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are evidences of some stone industries involving the use of flint as well as a 
number of native rocks: a shell midden of considerable size has furnished 
not only a great variety of shells and some bone refuse but also a large 
number of stone-flaked artifacts. 

The links consist of sand-dunes piled up on the 25-foot beach, these 
being interspersed with wind-blown areas of gravel. On these latter patches 
many finds have been made. No stratigraphical evidence has been 
obtaimed, as all of them have been picked up from the sutface, Among the 
more noteworthy of the objects found are: 

(1) A small cirewlar brooch of bronze (fig. 2b) measuring 1 inch outside 
and 4 inch inside diameter. The circularity is broken both outside and 
inside by a recess for a looped pin. The metal is very thin, but the strength 
of the brooch has been greatly increased by a slight convexity on its decorated 
side. The reverse—coneave—side is quite plain. 

The devoration is a simple leaf motif repeated all over the surface. It is 
vigorously executed—the central stem of the leaf and the slanting veins 
being represented by bold cuts as though they had been impressed by a 
sharp, chisel-edged tool. A minute examination, however, reveals that the 
markings are not tooled or stamped but that the brooch was moulded and 
cast in its ornamented form. This is borne out by the fact that the plain, 
reverse side bears no evidence of chisel application, as would have been the 
ease had each mark been impressed by a blow. The hinge for the pin is 
slightly rounded through wear. The pin itself was not found. 

In the Dunrobin Museum, Golspie, are two bronze brooches of similar 
type, both found in Sutherland. One of about the same size, with indistinct 
markings, was found in 1879, while the other, found four years earlier in 
Lairg, is about 24 inches in diameter, and has as its decoration a leaf pattern 
similar to the one deseribed above. 

(2) Arrow-head (fig. 29) of amber-coloured flint delicately tipped at the 
point with “Buchan red.” 

(3) Lozenge-shaped arrow-head (fig. 24) of mottled brown flint. One 
point was broken. 


Arrow-heads from Golapie Linka. 


Golspie Links, from about two miles south of Golspie village to Littleferry, 
have long been recognised as on area prolific in prehistoric finds. Great 
numbers of arrow-heads and implements of flint have been found there over 
many years. A search for a prehistoric workshop floor was not successful, 
but the undernoted were brought to light: 

(1) Arrow-head (fig. 2c) of clear quartz 14 inch long by 3 inch wide. 
Tt is slightly convex on one side and somewhat unevenly flat on the 
reverse. 
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(2) Broken point of arrow-head (fig, 2d) of grey flint. 
(3) Arrow-head of white quartzite (fig. 2e). 
(4) Arrow-head of grey quartz (fig. 2/). 


Catrn, Alli a’ Minuilinn, Brora. 


In the Royal Commission's Second Report ! this cairn is noted as having 
been excavated, two large displaced stones which may have been part of a 
chamber being exposed. 

The cairn had been almost completely destroyed in recent years to 
provide stone for the construction of a water-supply dam before the factor 
to the Ascoile Estate prohibited the removal of further materials. The 
remains of two chambers only survive: one to the north, bemg 5 feet long, 
has two large flat stones upstanding, while the other chamber to the south 
has one upright standing and one prostrate. 

In the immediate neighbourhood are numbers of the heather-clad 
tumuli which are so common 4 feature of the Sutherland moorlands. 


Stone Circle, Ascoile. 


About 200 yards from the east side of the road on the left bank of the 
Allt a’ Mhuilinnburn, some 500 yards north-east of Ascoile, is a stone circle 
about 30 feet in diameter. 

The situation overlooking the Strath of Brora from the north is striking, 
the elevation being on the 400-foot contour line. The stones are set on end 
and practically all are visible, none projecting above the ground more than 
about 2 feet. 

Cairn, Greeanan. 


On the north side of the Strathbrora highway and immediately adjacent 
thereto, about 500 yards east of the Ascoile Bridge, is a cairn about 55 feet 
in diameter. On the western perimeter is a ditch 5 feet wide and 3 feet deep. 
The cairn has been tampered with, there being evidences of two excavations, 
presumably to locate cists, but these latter are not visible. 


Farthwork, Greeanan. 


On the south side of the roadway one mile west of Allt Smeorail burn 
are the remains of a circular earthwork. Rather less than half of this has 
been destroyed by the intersection of the road. The earthwork consists of 
a mound 27 feet diameter, surrounded by a ditch 6 feet wide. The upeast 
of the ditch has been heaped on the outer perimeter. In the centre are some 
large stones suggestive of the interior of a cairn, and large stones remain on 
the outer rampart and in the ditch. 

4 fneentory of Monuments in Sutherland, No. 43. 
VOL. LXXX. 3 
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IV. 
THE ABBOT’S CROSS. By WILLIAM FENTON, F.5.A.Scor. 
Read February U1, 146. 


Among the many estates owned by the ancient Abbey of Aberbrothock, 
not the least important was the entire parish (then called a “Schyra"’) of 
Kingoldrum, in Angus, granted by the founder of the Abbey, King William 
the Lion, somewhere about A.p. 1178. 
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Fig. 1. The Abbot's Cross, Lintrathen, Angus, 


The records of the Abbey show that disputes regarding boundaries of 
church lands were not infrequent, and they also show that the monks 
prudently marked the boundaries of their lands with cross-stones 
(“corsstanes”’ as they are called in the documents). 

The Cross which is dealt with in this communication is much more than 
a“ corsstane "’—it is a collection of boulders, arranged in two arms or ridges, 
which intersect. one another at right angles (fig. 1), each arm being about 
64 feet in width, one arm 36 feet long and the other 34 feet long. 

The stones were piled to form ridges varying from 2 to 24 feet above 
rround-level, and most of them are now overgrown with grass and heather, 
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but at the outward ends of the arms the largest boulders are placed, and 
these still stand out bare, as shown by photograph (PL. X, 2). 

In the centre, where the arms intersect, is a cavity about 1 foot deep 
and 2 feet in diameter, which was probably occupied originally by an upright 
stone, now removed. In the cavity are several small stones, lying loose, 
which were doubtless used as packing for the upright stone. 

The Cross lies, not on the top of the hill, but about 400 yards south-west 
from the top. The hill is now known as Strone Hill (1074 feet) on the map, 
and is called locally Foldend Hill from the farm to which it is attached. 

1 understand that there is a similar cross, known as the Bishop's Cross, 
marking the boundary of church lands near Aberdeen, and that another one 
is described in the Inventory of Ancient Monuments for Dumfriesshire 

One would naturally suppose that the present boundary between the 
two Petrishes would still be defined by the Cross, but it happens that the 
existing boundary runs north and south at a distance of over half a mile to 
the east. Therefore it was necessary to have recourse to ancient documents 
im search of proof as to the line of the original boundary. 

In the Registrum Vetus de Aberbrothoc there are three documents dealing 
with this question. 

The first, on pp. 226-27, is dated A.p. 1255, and is concerned with a 
dispute between Sir Thomas de Rettre and the Abbot regarding the northern 
part of the boundary between Kingoldrum and Lintrathen. It is very 
interesting, as it contains a narrative of the perambulation of the marches, 
but since it does not refer to the region of the Cross we do not require to 
notice it further. 

The second document, dated 1256, is a quit-claim by Alan Durward, 
Justiciar of Scotland, in which he states the boundaries between his lands 
of Lintrathen and those of the Abbot. In the southern part of the parish 
the boundaries are indicated with some particularity, but when he ascends 
to the moors he is very indefinite, and the frontier as stated by him might 
be taken to run pretty much on the lines of the present parish boundary 

The third document (in the Regisirum Nigrum) is dated 1458, is in the 
vernacular, and is much more detailed than the other two. It begins at 
the southern part of Lintrathen and proceeds northwards, The following 
quotation relates to the region of the Cross: “and swa up to the burne of 
Athyneroith that is to say the Gallaow Burne the quhilk diuides Kynclune 
and Pergewy -and swa up to the Raistane Well diwidand betuix Kynclwne 
and Pergewy - and syne northwest to Ty byrnoquhig that is to say the Blynd 
Well - and siva wp to Carnofotyr that is to say the Pwndiris Carne + syne eist 
to the corsstane abwne Cargsuryngis.”" 

Every one of these old names, exospe Kynelwne, Pergewy, and Tybyrno- 


i No, 604, For other examples, sce also Proc. Soc. Ant. Scol., vol. xxxiii. pp. 345 ff, vol. bx. 
pp. 200 ff, and J. BR. Mortimer’s Forty Fears’ Researches, pp. 388 ff. 
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quhig, is now entirely forgotten, but the Gallow Burn, which marks the 
present boundary, is identifiable, because it is the only one in the neigh- 
bourhood. Proceeding up this burn, therefore, one reaches the limits of 
cultivated land, and there is an earthfast boulder with a rushy hollow beside 
it which is probably the Raistane Well. From that point one turns north- 
west (quite off the present boundary) and reaches Tybyrnoquhig (now called 
Tipperwhig), where there are the remains of a erofter’ 8 house and steading. 
It seems a fair inference that the words “and swa’’ mean that the line 
continues in the same direction as from Raistane Well to Tybyrnoquhig, and 
we set our course accordingly north-west by compass. This led over a 
ridge on Brankam Hill, and when we reached the top our line of march 
pointed direct to the site of the Cross. Accordingly, if this is accepted as 
sufficient evidence, the Cross must be regarded as the boundary of the 
Abbey lands. It is certain that on the line taken from Tipperwhig there is 
nothing which could be called a "Carn" until the supposed Carnofotyr is 
reached. 

The question arises, Why is this Cross not mentioned in the elaborate 
list of landmarks contained in the document of 1455, in which no fewer 
than four corsstanes are stated? These corsstanes (cross-stones) were 
probably the usualearth-bound boulders, marked with a small incised cross, 
and would be much less noticeable than the large cross. The probability is 
that during the time which had elapsed between its construction, possibly 
about the end of the twelfth century, and the statement: of boundaries in the 
middle of the fifteenth century it had been forgotten, Still the line laid 
down by the. Abbot in 1458 leads directly to the Cross, and if Carnofotyr is 
really the eastern top of what is now known as the Foldend Hill, then it is 
certain that the Cross was put there by the Abbot of Arbroath to mark the 
turning-point of his boundary. which from the top of the hill runs east os 
stated in the document, and joins up quite naturally with the present line 
of boundary. 

The alternative name for the hill Carnofotyr, that is to say the “ pwndiris 
Carn,” is not a translation of Carnofotyr, but is probably a local name, 
derived from the carn having been the station of a Pundar, an official 
employed by many ecclesiastical landowners to look after boundaries, 
ete., and to “pund” or pound stray animals. There is an ancient turf- 
walled enclosure on the nearest level ground to the Cross, which might 
have been the pound, and there are foundations of a house with outbuildings 
on the high ground to the south of the Cross. These foundations are at a 
considerable distance from the site of the nearest extinct Croft (called 
Cordaugh), and appear to be much more massive than those of the usual 
cottar house of the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
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NOTES ON SOME NORTHUMBRIAN “PELES.” By A. GRAHAM, 
M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A.S5cor. 


Read March 11, 1947. 


In the course of its survey of Roxburghshire, the Royal Commission on 
Ancient and Historical Monuments has lately identified a small group of 
buildings of a distinctive and interesting type not previously known im 
Seotland. No more than four certain examples have been discovered, and 
all of them are concentrated in quite o small area on and near the head of 
Jed Water. However, on the English side of the Border structures of 
identical type survive in much larger numbers and in much wider distribu- 
tion, the nearest being in Redesdale at a distance of some thirteen miles 
from the Roxburghshire group. As their special features do not seem to be 
generally known, the following notes, which were obtained in the course 
of some work recently carried out in Northumberland, may be of interest 
to Seottish antiquaries for purposes of comparison. 

In the first place something must be said about the use of the word 
‘‘nele” to describe these houses. In virtue of its derivation, this word, 
however spelt, should properly apply to a stockade or palisaded enclosure; 
but it has been used so loosely that this original and correct meaning has 
been largely lost sight of and misunderstanding and controversy have 
resulted. To discuss the rights and wrongs of this question now would not 
be relevant to the subject of the present paper, and I will therefore state 
that in adopting the term “pele” I am simply following the usage of the 
Ordnance Survey—and this for the sake of convenience, and without 
hagarding any opinion as to whether it is correct or otherwise. 


The so-called “peles,” like the brochs, resemble one another so closely. 


that a general description of one or two normal examples will suffice to 
indicate the main characteristics of all. Individual features of interest 
and points of divergence from the normal can then be conveniently dealt 
with, 

At Gatchouse, on the left bank of the Tarset Burn, some three miles 
above its confluence with the North Tyne, a “pele” stands on either side 
of the road. ‘The one to the north is in very fair preservation and will serve 
asa firstexample. Asis shown by Pl. XT, 1, it isa modest oblong structure, 
two storeys in height, possessing no particularly noticeable external feature 
apart from the forestair that leads to the first-floor entrance. It measures 
37 feet 6 inches from north to south by 23 feet 6 inches from east to west 
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over walls 4 feet 6 inches thick on the ground-floor and 3 feet 3 inches on 
the first floor. The forestair, which is the only ground-floor feature on the 
east side, shows some signs of disturbance and ends in a landing 2 feet below 
the threshold of the first-floor entrance; this is placed in the centre of 
the north half of the east face, and shows door-checks, a hole for a stout 
bar, and sockets for the pintles that took the place of hinges. As the 
illustration shows, there are two original windows on this side, one rownd- 
headed and one rectangular, and a slit which seems to be modern. In 
the north end there is a door at ground-level, with checks, bar-hole and 
pintle-sockets and a relieving-arch above, and on the first floor a small 
square loophole. A small slit shows on the west side on the ground-floor, 
but otherwise neither this side nor the south end retain any original feature. 
The roof is modern, and in all probability the skews of the gables likewise. 
Internally the building contains a single compartment on each floor, the 
floor itself, which is modern, being supported by joists resting on secarce- 
ments, The first-floor room has a fireplace at the south end, flanked by 
stone slabs and surmounted by a hood which contracts to form a flue in 
conjunction with a channel running up the inner face of the gable. In the 
east wall there is a recess which may represent either a blocked window 
or a large aumbry; two aumbries appear in the north gable and one small 
one in the west wall near the north-west corner. 

A second example is provided by the so-called “ Hole Tower,” a “pele” 
now incorporated in the farm-buildings at Hole, midway between Bellingham 
and West Woodburn. This structure, which was carefully restored in 
recent years where weaknesses had begun to appear—e.q. in the north-west 
gable and the forestair—is now in very good preservation, and is one of 
the class that possesses a masonry vault in place of a floor supported on 
joists and scarcements. Hole Tower is slightly smaller than either of the 
buildings at Gatehouse, as it measures about 33 feet from north-east to 
south-west by 23 feet transversely over walls 4 feet 6 inches thick and 
standing about 24 feet high to the wall-head. The lower part of the south- 
east side (Pl. XI, 2 and 3) is largely taken up by the imposing forestair; this 
leads to a first-floor entrance-door, which is provided with the usual bar- 
holes and is flanked by windows which have probably been enlarged. On 
the second floor this south-east face shows two small square windows, 
chamfered in the same way as the original openings but possibly enlarged 
none the less, The south-west gable is pierced at ground-level by an original 
door, the details of which are obscured by the cow-byre that has been built 
on to this side; and no features appear in the upper part of the gable 
where this rises clear. The only external feature visible on the north-west 
side is a window near the north-east end; the north-east gable shows a slit 
on the ground-floor just above the modern entrance-door, another on the 
first floor, and pigeon-holes on the second floor (Pl. XI, 5). Internally, as 
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has been said, the ground-floor is covered by a barrel-vault, its haunch 
pierced by a hole about two feet square near the north-east end. The first 
floor contains a modern fireplace at the south-west end and several small 
aumbries; the north-east end of the room is partitioned off by means of a 
light wall of rods and plaster mounted on studs, and beyond this a flimsy 
wooden stair, no doubt modern in its present form, rises to the second floor 
or roof-space. That the partition may be original, or may stand in the 
same position as an original partition, is suggested by the position of the 
first-floor window in the north-west wall, which seems to be placed so as 
to light the space cut off by the partition. The roof is modern and the 
eaves scem to have been raised, perhaps to permit of the enlargement of 
the second-floor windows (PI. XI, 3). 

The normal type of these houses is thus seen to have been a barn-like, 
cable-ended structure of two storeys, or sometimes of three; it is of small 
dimensions, fourteen measured examples averaging internally just under 
28 feet in length by 13 feet 9 inches in breadth; * and it lacks the parapet 
that distinguishes a castle or a tower. The ground-floor, which is adapted 
for defence in virtue of its strongly-barred door (PL. XI, 4), often turning on 
pintles, and its small slit-openings. 15 evidently o stable and store-place; 
while the upper part, which has separate access from without, is intended 
for human oceupation. Aumbries (Pl. XT, 6) and small square windows are 
found regularly on the first floor, and sometimes fireplaces with flues; but 
it is doubtful whether these last are original features, except possibly at 
Raw and Highshaw, and it is probable that the “peles” were designed as 
temporary refuges only and may not have been used as places of permanent 
residence until a later stage in their history. ; 


In addition to Gatehouse and Hole Tower, fourteen “peles,” as distinct 


from bastels, were visited, and the special features of these may now be 
reviewed briefly. Internal dimensions at ground-level are given for every 
building that could be measured. 

Woodhouse Pele (30 feet by 17 feet), at Beacon Grange, near Holystone, 
possesses some abnormal features such as an internal stair; but this may be 
due to its having been adapted as a residence, probably in 1602, the date 
recorded on the lintel! The aspect shown in PL. XII, 1, however, is fully 
typical, the height being due to the presence of a loft above the first-floor 
room. The basement is vaulted, with a loft at the south end, which is 
remote from the ground-floor entrance; this entrance, which is almost 


1 Actunlty ‘the lengths range from 20 fect to 34 feet @ inches, while the breadths range only from 
10 feet to 17 fect—indeed, with the exception of three examples the breadths all fall between 13 fret 
and 18 feet @ inches. Increase in size thus seems to have been obtained mainly by addition to length, 
an inference which is strengthened by the dimensions of Akeld Bastel which, though much longer than 
any of the “peles " as it measures 54 foot @ inches internally, is no more than 16 fect in breadth, The 
reason is no doubt to be looked for in the size of the timbers that wore available for floors and roofs, 

1 On this, however, see A Hialory of Northumberland, vol. xv. p. 420, 
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certainly original, is of interest as being rebated for two doors, only the 
inner one being barred. 

A “pele in the village of Thropion, two miles west of Rothbury, has 
been reconstructed as a cottage, but the built-up ground-floor entrance can 
still be seen. 

The “pele” (30 feet by 15 feet) that now forms part of the farm-buildings 
at Raw, three miles south-south-west of Holystone, still possesses its upper 
floor, but its wall-head is modern and its general external appearance has 
been much disguised by reconstruction. An interesting feature, however, 
is the pair of relief carvings that seem to have been inserted, after dis- 
turbance of the adjoining masonry, one on either side of a small square 
window at first-floor level—a human head showing traces of Classical 
influence, and a panel with swags below it bearing a ‘Tudor rose and another 
much-weathered device (Pl. XII, 2). The basement is vaulted, the centre 
of the vault being pierced by an aperture less than 12 inches square. The 
west gable contains a cavity resembling a fireplace, now partially blocked; 
its original base was apparently about 3 feet above the floor, and its head 
narrows to a flue-like passage running up into the gable above the vault. 
A similar feature, but definitely identifiable as a fireplace, also occurs at 
Highshaw (infra). No flue appears on the floor above, but there the east 
gable shows clear marks of fire running up its face to a square aperture 
just below the peak; this may consequently have been a horizontal outlet 
for smoke coming from a fire built in front of the gable with a hood and 
flue applied to the face of the wall, not sunk into it. Pl. XU, 4, shows a 
flue of this type, photographed in an old cottage at Spittal-on-Rule, 
Roxburghshire. 

Highshaw Pele (30 feet by 14 feet), which stands about half a mile west 
of Highshaw farmhouse, has now lost the upper storey that it no doubt 
once possessed. As at Raw the basement is vaulted, and the vault is pierced 
by an aperture; here, however, the aperture is 1 foot 9 inches square and is 
placed in the haunch of the vault. The entrance is checked for two doors, 
both provided with bar-holes, The end-wall remote from the door contains 
a fireplace set about 2 feet above the floor, with the remains of a projecting 
hood on either side and a fine ascending above it in the thickness of the wall. 
The back of the fireplace is pierced by a triangular loophole. This fireplace 
and the aumbry beside it seem to suggest that this basement room was 
designed from the first for occupation by human beings, not only by animals, 
and probably for more than temporary occupation at that. 

Tron House (34 feet 6 inches by 13 feet), which stands by the edge of a 
shallow gully some 300 yards west-north-west of Highshaw Pele, is interesting 
chiefly on account of the associated remains. This house forms part of a 
eomplicated growp of ruined buildings and enclosures, and it is said that the 
settlement was inhabited within living memory; but part at least of the 
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enclosure-wall that flanks the gully is made of very massive masonry similar 
to that used in the “pele,” while a series of six rectangular buildings which 
are backed against this wall seem to be aligned with its axis as if planned in 
relation to it. This site may therefore provide an example of a “pele” 
in something reminiscent of its original setting. 

The “pele” at High Rochester has been rebuilt as a cottage, and most of 
its original features have been obscured. Its small size, however, is note- 
worthy, as it measures slightly leas than 20 feet by 10 feet internally on the 
ground-floor, The ground-floor entrance can be recognised though now 
transformed into a window, and the filled-wp first-floor entrance, from which 
the forestair is said to have been removed in the nineteenth century, can 
likewise be made out. 

Branshaw Pele (30 feet by 15 feet 6 inches) stands by the Roman road 
three-quarters of a mile east-south-east of Dudlees farmhouse. Only the 
basement now remains; this is covered by a vault the haunch of which is 
pierced by an aperture 2 feet square. A breach recently made at one end 
of the vault discloses the method of its construction; the voussoirs are set 
in lime mortar, the spandrels are filled with earth and small stones, and 
above this filling there has been laid a floor of stone slabs wp to 3 inches in 
thickness, The usual method of securing the door of a ‘pele'’—with two 
massive wooden bars of square section issuing from bar-holes one on either 
side of the doorway—is well exemplified here (Pl. XI, 4). 

Two other “peles” in Redeadale—those at Shitileheugh (30 feet 6 inches 
by 10 feet 6 inches), two miles north-west of Otterburn, and West Woodburn 
(33 feet by 14 feet), half a mile north-west of Lowleam farmhouse—have 
some features of interest in common. Goth, for example, contain enormous 
stones, particularly at ground-level. In both, the ground-floor entrance 
is placed in a long side, not in a gable, with the result that the upper entrance 
—at West Woodburn at least—may have been approached by a ladder, not 
by a forestair (Pl. XII, 3). Again in both, the floor of the upper compart- 
ment rested, in whole or in part, on a corbelled-out ledge instead of on an 
intake, a feature also observed at Lowleam. Shittleheugh, like High 
Rochester, is exceptionally narrow for its length. West Woodburn, like Iron 
House and the reputed “pele" at Evistones, stands in a complex of 
foundations which may represent a contemporary settlement. 

Not the least interesting feature of West Woodburn Pele, however, is 
the sinister evidence that it bears to its own ultimate fate. The ground- 
floor doorway is heavily marked with fire, as can be seen clearly in Pl. XII, 5; 
and the small stones that once filled up the interstices between the larger 
blocks have disintegrated and largely disappeared under the influence of 
heat. Besiegers must have burned down the door, suffocating or roasting 
the people and animals within. 

The last “pele” to be mentioned in the Redesdale district is the one 
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now incorporated in the farm-buildings at Lowleam, between Hole Tower 
(supra) and West Woodburn village. Measurements could not be taken 
when this building was visited, but it is certainly one of the smallest examples 
seen, All the original features have disappeared except the ground-floor 
entrance, and the only peculiarity is the corbelled-out ledge that serves to 
support the first floor in place of an intake (ef. Shittleheugh and West 
Woodburn). 

Another group of “peles” oecurs on the Tarset Burn, of which one of 
the pair at Gatehouse has already been described in detail. Its neighbour! 
(28 feet by 14 feet), on the south side of the road, preserves no features of 
interest; and the same may be said of the much-ruined structure (24 feet 
6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches) a quarter of a mile north-west of the ford and 
footbridge at Waterhead,? except for the fact that it is associated with the 
remains of a number of small buildings. “Corbie Castle,” * however, 
situated about half a mile north-north-west of this last, is noteworthy as 
possessing a vaulted basernent, and provision for two doors, both barred, 
in its ground-floor entrance. It is also remarkably small, being only 22 feet 
6 inches long by 13 feet 6 inches broad internally. Black Middens Pele 
(25 feet by 14 feet 6 inches), which stands 200 yards north-west of Shipley 
Shiels farm and close to the junction of the Tarset and Black Burns, still 
preserves its upper storey with its original entrance and the forestair leading 
thereto (Pl. XII, 6); it will be noticed that, as at Gatehouse, the forestair 
ends well below the level of the threshold. The lintel of the doorway 
has sockets for three iron bars and is therefore probably a re-used window- » 
lintel: the window to the left of the door has had square wooden bars; 
and the one to the right has been reduced in size since its first construc- 
tion—umless, as is possible, its lintel was originally made for some larger 
window. 

The foregoing notes do not cover the whole of the material that survives 
in Northumberland, as remains of “‘peles’’ which are on record at the 
following sites could not be included in the survey: Crag, two miles south- 
west of Holystone; Gunner's Bar, three-quarters of a mile north-east of 
Darden Lough, in the same neighbourhood as Crag; Little Lough, half a 
mile east of Darden Lough; Ray, Ray Fell; and Roses Bower, four mules 
west of Wark.4 Two reputed “peles’’ in Redesdale, at Evistones and 
Rattenraw. have been purposely omitted, as the scanty remains to be seen 
at both these places are probably those of small towers; and likewise four 
others in North Tynedale—Stanners Burn, Falstone farmhouse, Hatwhhope 
and Snabdaugh—as their identification is also doubtful for one reason or 

1 On both see A Hielory of Northamberfand, vol. xv, p. 250, 
* Shilia Hill, did., p. 271. 
*“Barty's Peel,” ibid.; but see below, p. 43, 


“Tt is reported locally that tho ruins of some other “peles,” not yet identified or recorded, exist 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Hoses Hower. 
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another, Of “ Barty's Peel,” which is said to have stood about LOO yards 
south-east of Comb farmhouse, nothing now remains. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments (England) for permission to publish these notes; the National 
Buildings Record for permission to make use of its photographs for the 
illustrations; the Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments 
(Scotland) for permission to allude to unpublished material; H.M. Stationery 
Office for permission to publish the photograph appearing as Pl. AL, 3; 
and my colleague, Mr G. P. H. Watson, F.R.LB.A., R.S.W., F.5.A.8cot., 
who first observed these structures in Roxburghshire, for much valuable 
help and guidance. 


VI. 
NOTES ON SCOTTISH INCISED SLABS (1). 


By F. A. GREENHILL, M.A.(Oxon.), F.S.A.Scor. 
Read October 27, 1945, 
KInkeLL (ABERDEENSHIRE). 
Gilbert Grenlau, Esq. (1411). 


Two sketches of this slab have already appeared: one, by Andrew 
Gibb, F.S.A.Scot., in the Proceedings for 1876-77,' the other, by James 
Logan, in the second volume of his Collectanea Eeclesiastica in Provincia 
Abredonensi (1819), which are included in the volume (Logan's Collections) 
issued in 1941 by the Third Spalding Club. My apology for devoting part 
of this communication to it lies in the fact that neither of these sketches is 
satisfactory. Both omit certain details and delineate others inaccurately, 
while Logan, by greatly exaggerating the width, produces a figure of almost 
Falstaffian proportions, and in neither case was any attempt made to 
supplement the drawing by an adequate description. The only accurate 
reproduction [I have yet seen is a small photograph at page xxviii of the 
introduction to the Third Spalding Club volume just referred to, but it was 
evidently taken in an unsuitable light, for the stone is in shadow, and the 
incisions do not stand out with the requisite sharpness. 

The slab (fig. 1), of brownish sandstone, is placed upright on a low pedestal 
within the pre-Reformation church of Kinkell, now in ruins, which stands 
near the left bank of the Don about two miles below Inverurie. The lower 
portion is lost, and what is now left measures 4 feet 10) inches by 2 feet 


1 Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot. vol. xii., Part 1, pl. viii. 1 P. BS. 
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Fig: 1. Gilbert Grenlau, Bag. (1411) 
(obverse). 
Kinkell, Aberdeenshire. 
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boldly though somewhat 
crudely engraved effigy 
of an armed man, with a 
marginal inscription and 
two shields. 

This figure is of excep- 
tional interest as an all 
too rare example of Scot- 
tish armour in the open- 
ing years of the fifteenth 
century. Only two other 
slabs showing Scottish 
armour of this period 
are known to me; the 
first is in the churchyard 
of Foveran, near New- 
burgh, Aberdeenshire, 
and is illustrated and 
described in the 1908-9 
volume of the Proceed- 
ings;) it has, unfortun- 
ately, been somewhat 
marred by recutting. 
The second lies in a 
mausoleum in the policies 
of Duff House, Banff; 
here the original figure 
is obscured, and partially 
obliterated, by a barbar- 
ously cut effigy, the work 
af an ignoramus, which 
has been superimposed 
upon it. 

The armour portrayed 
on the Kinkell slab is of 
mixed mail and plate. 
On the head is an acutely 
pointed bascinet, on the 
front of which are two 
curious objects which I 
have not found on any 
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other military monument of the period; from their position, they seem 
designed for the attachment of a visor. Mr Charles ffoulkes, F.5.A., the 
eminent authority en armour, suggests that they may have been for a 
removable visor which could be hooked on ond off, as distinct from the 
more normal hinged or pivoted types which were fixed to the helmet. 
Covering the sides of the face and coming well down over the shoulders 
is the mail cape or camail, with invecked lower edge. There is no sign 
of its attachment to the bascinet, to the rim of which it was usually laced 
by cords passed through a series of staples. 

Over the body is the jupon, a tight-fitting sleeveless coat of some stout 
material faced with silk or velvet, on which are embroidered the wearer's 
arms. It is shown somewhat shorter than usual, its lower edge being 
hidden under the bawdric. From beneath it appears the bottom portion 
of the mail shirt or hawberk, with invecked lower edge. The outline of the 
body seems to suggest that a cuirass of plate may have been worn over the 
hawberk beneath the jupon. 

Except for the insides of the upper arms, where the hawberk sleeves 
appear, the arms are wholly encased in plate, with rerebraces (or demi- 
brassarta) covering the outer sides of the upper arms, articulated coudes 
at the elbows, and vambraces enclosing the forearms. It may be noted 
that while the securing straps of the vambraces are shown, those of the 
rerebraces are left out. The hands, which are bare, are placed one behind 
the other in an attitude of devotion. 

Chaussons of mail are worn on the thighs, and over them, covering the 
front portion, cuisses of plate, the straps holding them in place being well 
shown. Of the genouilléres only the wpper part remains, but they appear 
to have been pointed in profile, like those worn by the two figures on the 
Foveran slab. The posture of the thighs seems to indicate that the feet 
were turned out at an angle of 180 degrees, and the effect must have been 
most ungainly. 

The bawdric, passing around the loins and buckled in front, is divided 
into narrow vertical sections, probably to denote alternate bands of dilferent 
coloured material, but the engraver has omitted to complete tlis ornament 
on the left-hand side, <A plain and much narrower belt, also buckled in 
front, crosses diagonally from the right hip under the bawdric to the left 
thigh, where it supports the sword, a ponderous weapon having a pear- 
shaped pommel, long grip ornamented in a lozenge pattern, and guard with 
drooping quillons broadening into leaf-like terminations. Attached to the 
bawdric on the right-hand side by a small strap is the misericorde, with 
bound grip and trefoil-shaped pommel. 

On either side of the head is a large shield, the dexter one now 
blank (perhaps originally painted); the sinister bears A chevron between 
2 water-bougets in chief and a hunting-horn in base. These charges are 
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repeated on the jupon, the chevron being concealed by the hands and 
forearms. 

Round the edge is a marginal strip containing a black-letter inscription, 
with roundels, now blank, at the corners; these may possibly have been 
painted with symbols of the evangelists or contracted words of prayer. 
The surviving portion of the inscription reads: 

“Hic iacet nobilis armiger gilbertus de gre- ------------ anno 
d(omijni M.CCCC.XI.” 

The portion of a fourth letter of the surname is almost certainly the 
first stroke of an “‘n'’, for the surname, fortunately, is not in doubt, the 
arms on the slab being identical with those of Gilbert Grenlau, the contem- 
porary bishop of Aberdeen (1390-1422), as given on his counter-seal.? 
The fact that the squire had the same Christian name as the bishop would 
suggest that he was probably a nephew of that dignitary. 

Although the day and month of death are no longer on record, owing 
to the mutilation of the stone, they can be inferred with practical certainty, 
for on 24th July 1411 the bloody battle of Harlaw was fought within a 
few miles of Kinkell, and many of the slain are said to have been brought 
thither for burial. The casualty lists given in the old ballad and in Boece’s 
History are confined to a very few of the outstanding leaders, but we may 
be certain that no Lowland gentleman in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, 
least of all a near kinsman of the bishop, could have been backward in 
answering the call to arms, and had he not fallen in the battle, one might 
expect that Gilbert Grenlau the squire would have found his last resting- 
place in St Machar’s Cathedral. The fact that he lies at Kinkell seems to 
imply that he fell early in the action and that his body, when recovered 
(probably several days afterwards), was in a condition that would effectually 
preclude its removal for interment in Aberdeen. 

The armour worn by Grenlau shows the penultimate stage in the 
transition from full mail to complete plate, which seems to have been finally 
achieved over most of the Lowlands by about 1420, as the slabs of David 
Berclay of Luthrie (1421) at Creich, Fife, and of John Galychtly (of about 
the same date, and possibly by the same engraver) at Longforgan, Perth- 
shire, both show figures completely armed in plate, save for a few very 
minor accessories of mail. In the Highlands and Isles mail survived for 
another couple of centuries, the only example of complete plate I have 
seen in that area being the early sixteenth-century effigy of Iain Maclain 
of Ardnamurchan on a slab in Lona Cathedral. 


tA somewhat imperfect impression of this seal, of date 1808, is [ustented in Jeg. Ep. Aberdon. 
(Maitland Club, 1445, vol. iL, pl ii, fig. 4); the cast of a better one, dated 1422, ia preserved in H.M. 
General Register House; this is the one mentioned in Laing's Scottish Seals (Maitland Club, 1850, 
p. 174), where the arms are erroneously given os A chevron between 3 water-bougets; they are, however, 
accurately described in Stevenson and Wood (Scottish Heraldic Seals, vol. Lp. 122) and the B.M. Catalogue 
Seals, vol, iv. Pp: OT). 
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Jt might have been hoped 
that so long as the church 
stood entire, a monument 
such as this would have 
been safe from the spoiler, 
but m 1593 the slab was 
turned over, engraved on 
the back, and laid down 
again over the tomb of a 
local laird, John Forbes of 
Ardmurdo, a scion of one 
of the greatest houses of the 
North-East. Whether it 
was cut down in this process 


or had previously been 
eracked across and the 


lower portion re-used or 
thrown away, we have no 
means of knowing, but the 
purloining of the slab to 
form another man’s monu- 
ment in a land where stone 
is plentiful was a mean act 
of vandalism and common 
theft for which it is difficult 
to find adequate words of 
reprobation. 


The reverse (or Ard- 
murdo) side (fig. 2) bears 


a marginal inseription in 
black-letter with a few 
Roman capitals: 


“Hic iacet honore illus- 
tris & sancta morum pietate 
ornat(us) Joan(njes forbes 
de ardmurdi™ (error for 
‘ardmurdo *) “ei(us) cogno- 
(min)jis heres 4 qui anno 
mtatis sus. 66. 8 Julie ap, 
1592, obiit.” 


Within the margin is a 
large shield of the some- 
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Kinkell, Aberdeenshire. 
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what fantastic shape in general use at the time, charged with 3 bear's heads 
eouped and muzzled (Forbes) with 4 bird's (? hawk’s) head couped for 
difference, There is no other record of these arms, but the full blazon 
would probably have been Azure, 3 bear's heads couped argent, muzzled 
cules, a ? hawk'’s head couped . . . at the fesse point for difference. 
The initials “I. F."" in capitals are placed one on each side of the shield, 
and beneath it, within a quadrilateral tapering from top to base, is the 
Greek text of Philippians i. 21: 


“EMOIL MEN TO ZHN XPIZTOS KAI TO ATIOOANEIN KEPAOZ.” 


Four small springs of foliage in the corners complete the design. 

The family of Ardmurdo may have hoped that in laying down their 
new memorial all knowledge of their sacrilege would be hidden for ever. 
Such hopes, if entertained, were doomed to disappointment, for by 1732 
the Grenlau side was uppermost again. The ‘‘View of the Diocese” of 
that year has this interesting and very curious note: 


‘Here (in the church) is a large gravestone, supposed to be one of the 
chaplains (sie) slain at the battle of Harlaw, because in the inscription the 
year agrees, being A-D. M.CCC.XI. (sic). But this inscription cannot be 
read compleatly, standing thus: ‘Hic jacet Robertus (sic) Armiger- - - 
dominus (sie) de Stri---" (sic). The arms are, between a cheveron (sic), 
two water budgets, in chef, and a hunting horn, in base. On the stone 
there is farther carved (sic) at large, in a rude Gothic way, the figure of a 
man partly (sic) in armour, praying in a very devout manner,” * 


This passage, for its length, must surely contain almost a record number 
of blunders. It is difficult to account for such a gross misreading of the 
inscription. But we may turn an indulgent eye on the writer for the sake 
of the information he has given on the state of the slab at that time. Not 
a word of Ardmurdo, who had evidently gone underground, the very 
existence of his monument unsuspected!—a rare and most gratifying 
instance of poetic justice. 

Our next information comes from Logan, who visited Kinkell about 
1818. During the interval, the church had been unroofed and dismantled ® 
and presented a scene of utter desolation. In Logan's vivid words; “Since 
that time it has gone rapidly to ruin, more perhaps from the ravages of 
man, than the effects of the weather; the polished quoins, and even 
sepulchral tablets, offering a temptation so strong as to overcome the 
dread of sacrilege . . . silence now reigns amid the desolate ruins—the, 
rose bush, and the ash grow in the once hallowed precinct, and entwine 


i Coll, Shires Aberdeen and Banjf, pp. 573-4. . 
® Logan gives the date of this aa 1771 (Logan's Collections, p. 80); Mr Cruickshank, ble editor, 1774 
(ibid., Introduction, p. EEX. |. 
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themselves around those mouldering walls, which so long re-echoed to the 
prayers of the devout," * 

He found the slab with the Grenlau side still uppermost, and as his 
notes are silent on Forbes of Ardmurdo, it is evident that he, hike the writer 
of 1732, suspected nothing of what was on the other side. The slab was 
then, apparently, lying “before the high altar and opposite one of the 
entrances’. He proceeds: “Part of the lower end has been broken off, 
but it is otherwise in good preservation, for the mass of rubbish with which 
it is covered effectually protects it from the injury which it would sustain 
from being trod wpon.” + 

While reproducing the inscription in his sketch with some approach 
to accuracy, Logan failed to decipher it correctly, and his note on the 
slab is a singular piece of confusion, for he contradicts himself by first 
attributing it to Sir James Serimgeour, constable of Dundee, who led the 
van of Mar’s army at Harlaw, after which he proceeds to give the inscription 
thus: 


“Hie iacet nobilis armiger Hoberfus (sic) de Seri- -- (sic) ----- anno 
domini MCCCC IL” (sz), 


and under his sketch is the title “Sir Robert Scrimgeour of Dudhope”’. One 
wonders whether he ever read over his own notes! 

To have obtained such a reading of the name must surely have puzzled 
even the eye of faith, and one is tempted to wonder whether it did not 
originate in wishful thinking. But all else apart, the word “armiger"’ 
should alone have sufficed to secure him from the errors into which he has 
fallen, not to mention the heraldic evidence, which he does not seem to 
have thought of investigating." 

It remains something of a mystery how, during this period of neglect, 
the slab escaped being carried off and converted to more mundane uses, 
for Logan records that ‘the farmer of Ardmurd " had at one time carried 
off a mural tablet to the wife of a former parish minister, dated so recently 
as 1712, “but he was very properly caused bring it back" Sacrilege 
scems to have been an endemic disease at Ardmurdo! 

At some time before September 1871, when Jervise contributed to the 
Montrose Standard the article on Kinkell subsequently included in vol. i. of 
the Epitaphs and Inscriptions,” the slab had been erected in its present 
position, exhibiting both sides, Jervise gives a good brief description of 
it, which I need not dwell upon, as the only errors are very slight ones 
in the rendering of the inscriptions. He notes that the ruins and burial- 
ground were still in the most deplorable state, from which they have since 
been rescued and put into excellent condition by the Ancient} Monuments 
Section of H.M. Office of Works. 

' Logan's Collections, pp. 80-0. 1 Jbid., p. 80, 1 1875, pp. 04-307. 

VOL, LEXX, d 
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I visited the place in August 1935, when these rubbings were taken, 
and although the slab had then been in the open for more than a century 
and a half, it was still in good preservation—a tribute, if such were needed, 
to the durability of Scottish sandstone. 


Tam indebted to Mr Charles ffoulkes, F.S.A.; the Lord Lyon; Dr W. 
Douglas Simpson; Mr H. M. Paton, Curator of Historical Documents, 
H.M. General Register House; and Miss Mary Smith, interim County 
: Librarian, Montrose, for their kind and much appreciated help. 


Fragments of a bishop (? from the restored shrine af St Nicholas) 
(? ¢. 1550), 


During the course of exeavations in the Cross Kirk in May 1925 a grave- 
like cavity aligned roughly south-west and north-east was discovered in 
the south wall below the basement level. In it were found six fragments 
of a brown sandstone slab engraved with part of the effigy of an ecclesiastic 
and a few words of a marginal inscription. These were removed to 
the Chambers Institute Museum, where I found and rubbed them in 
September 1936. A cast of them has been set up in the church, adjoiming 
the spot where they were found, accompanied by the description, ‘Shrine 
of St Nicholas, 1260". 

Of these fragments the first, which appears to be a bit of the top dexter 
corner, bears part of the crocketed head of a erosier, and above it the hand 
that is often placed at the beginning of marginal inscriptions on sixteenth- 
century slabs. Of the remainder, three fit together to form part of a figure 
in a rich cope, and a few words of marginal inscription in quaint capitals : 


“M?. CO?. LX . OCTAVO”. 


The other two bear small portions of the marginal inscription, reading 
“ANO, D(?)N” and “DVS” respectively. The letters are in flat relief 
on a recessed background, with quatrefoil stops separating the words. 

Taking the figure first, the piece of the cope we have is o fine fragment, 
and gives some idea of the handsome appearance it must have made when 
the slab was intact. It is embroidered lozengy, each lozenge containing a 
quatrefoil, and has an orphrey of zigzag pattern. The vestment worn 
beneath it may be a cassock, or perhaps the alb. The staff of the crosier 
lies transversely across the body. Mr Richardson's drawing (Pl. XII) gives 
what is probably a pretty accurate reconstruction of the figure as it originally 
appeared. 

Copes occur but rarely on incised slabs of priests—I have found no 
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examples in England, and only two others in Scotland; Abbot Schanwel’s 
at Coupar-Angus, Perthshire, with which I have already dealt,' and Prior 
Donald Mac Duffie’s (ce, 1550) at Oronsay Priory, Argyllshire, which I hope 
to describe in a later communication. In contrast to the Peebles cope, 
Abbot Schanwel'’s is plain, save for the orphrey; Prior Mac Duffie’s is 
ornamented with a series of diagonal bands (probably to denote strips of 
different coloured material) and some embroidery, in addition to the 
orphrey. 

Coming now to the inscription, there seems little doubt that, despite 
the date given, this is mid-sixteenth-century work, for the queer lettering 
used is of a type found on monuments of e. 1550, and the hand placed at 
the commencement does not, so far as | am aware, occur on monuments 
of the thirteenth century. I have not found it earlier than 1480, and it 
does not become common until the second half of the sixteenth century. 

But what is a thirteenth-century date doing on a slab seemingly engraved 
nearly three hundred years later? To attempt an answer, we must pass in 
brief review the history of the Cross Kirk. 

The chureh was founded by Alexander IIT, apparently in the seventh 
decade of the thirteenth century. Although it did not become conventual 
till about 1473, when domestic buildings were added for a community of 
’ ‘Trinitarians,? it seems to have been served by members of that Order from 
the beginning. 

According to Fordun, the founding of the church arose out of the dis- 
eovery at Peebles of “a stately and venerable cross" lying in a stone on 
which was inscribed “Locus Sancti Nicholai Episcopi'’; a little later 
another find was made at a few paces’ distance—an urn containing human 
ashes and bones. Miracles were reputed to be performed at the spot, and 
the place rapidly began to attract pilgrims. On aecount of this the King, 
after consulting the diocesan, had a handsome church erected there to the 
honour of God and the Holy Cross. 

Of “Saint Nicholas the Bishop” nothing appears to be known: quite 
apart from the conclusions induced by a study of the cavity, the opinion 
current in Fordun’s time that the human remains were those of a martyr 
put to death during the persecutions under Maximian at the close of the 
third century A.D. would be open to serious doubt, in default of evidence 
that these persecutions ever extended to the province of Britain. But the 
existence of such an opinion in medizval times is of some importance, for it 
entailed the acceptance of St Nicholas as the protomartyr of Scotland, 
whose grave would be regarded as a place of peculiar sanctity. It seems 

1 Proc, Soe. Ant, Scot., vol. lexviil. pp. 41-5. 
© Though sometimes referred to as “Trinity Friars" or “ Red Friars”, the Trinitarians were, atrictly 
epesking, neither friars nor monks, but candns regular who followed the rule of St Augustine, One 


third of their revenucs was by their constitution devoted to the ransoming of Christians held in captivity 
among the heathen. 
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that this hallowed spot was the cavity in the south wall in which these 
fragments were discovered, and over which the shrine of the saint was 

When Grose visited the Cross Kirk in May 1790, only six years after it 
had ceased to be used as the parish church, there was clear evidence of an 
arch having been made in the south wall at the first building of the church, 
over the spot where the cavity was brought to light in 1923, Of this feature 
nothing now remains, but during the excavations a portion of the wall on the 
inside was removed to a height of 1 foot 7 inches from ground-level, leaving 
most of the cavity exposed to view. Mr Richardson gives a detailed 
description of the arch and cavity, and a conjectural restoration of the shrine 
(fig. 4), in the Note he has kindly contributed to this paper. 

Although the urn and its contents were somehow associated with the 
cross in the medizeval mind, the fact that they were not buried with it seems 
to afford strong presumption that the two discoveries were quite unconnected 
and their juxtaposition purely fortuitous. It is worth noting that Fordun, 
writing in the fourteenth century, seems to have had his doubts about the 
bones, for in speaking of them he cautiously remarks: “‘ Whose relies these 
are, no man knows as yet. Some, however, think that they are the relics 
of him whose name was found written in the very stone wherein that holy 
cross was lying.”” From Mr Richardson's description of the grave, it seems 
probable that these bones, supposed in medieval times to be those of a 
Christian martyr, and no doubt venerated os such, were actually those of a 
heathen of the Bronze Age! 

The architectural treatment adopted at the erection of the shrine (see 
fig. 4) was designed to enable pilgrims to approach it from outside and touch 
the grave of the saint, and although the cross found in King Alexander's day 
and known as the Holy Cross of Peebles secms, ot least in later pre-Reforma- 
tion times, to have been the principal object of devotion, the protomartyr's 
tomb would at least provide an added attraction, and its accessibility at any 
hour must have given it a great advantage over others less conveniently 
placed, such as St Waltheof’s at Melrose, which stood in the chapter-house, 
to which pilgrims could only be admitted at certain times. 

It is hard to repress » suspicion that the existence of St Waltheof's shrine 
at Melrose may have had something to do with the erection of the Cross Kirk 
at Peebles. Waltheof, second abbot of Melrose, died in 1159, having in his 
lifetime acquired a high reputation for holiness, and pilgrims seem almost at 
once to have been attracted to his tomb. In L171, twelve years after 
Waltheof's death, Jocelin, the fourth abbot, had the grave opened, when the 
body, with all its vestments, was found to be still intact, thus establishing his 
saintliness according to contemporary standards, Three years later Jocelin 
became bishop of Glasgow, and is said to have encouraged pilgrimages to 
Waltheof's tomb. Now Peebles lay right in the path of persons journeying 
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from Clydesdale to Melrose; in the Inter Middle Ages there was a hostilage 
of Melrose Abbey in the Old Town, though at what time it was erected seems 
to be unknown, but it may well have been there by the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when the St Waltheof cult was probably reaching its 
height. “The existence of a regular pilgrim route through the town would 
offer the Trinitarians (some of whom must have been at hand when the cross 
and bones were unearthed) a heaven-sent opportunity of exploiting a ready- 
made source of income for the benefit of their own meritorious work, and we 
need not wonder that miracles were at once imputed to the new find, which 
doubtless succeeded in absorbing some of the offerings that would otherwise 
have found their way to the tomb of St Waltheof.! Tt is somewhat remark- 
able that the Chronicle of Melrose, which records the foundation of a number 
of churches and houses of religion in Scotland and England, and even of a 
few abroad, says not a word about the discovery of the relies and founding 
of the Cross Kirk at Peebles, only twenty-one miles distant: the omission 
may be due to jealousy. 

But the prosperity of the new foundation did not rest on what might be 
diverted from St Waltheof, for in course of time the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Cross of Peebles grew to be one of the most popular in Sectland. At least 
two hostels for the accommodation of pilgrims were in existence in the 
fifteenth century before the addition of the conventual buildings, one in the 
town at the west end of the North Row, the other at Eshiels, near the ford 
of Tweed at Cardrona. While it was not until 1550 that a festival was 
established specifically to commemorate the finding of the Cross at Peebles, 
the sacred relic was doubtless exhibited for adoration in earlier years on the 
anniversary of its finding, as well as on feast days or other special occasions, 
and the most appropriate point for its display would be at the tomb of the 
reputed saint near whose remains it was found. 

The pilgrimage outlasted the fall of the pre-Reformation Church by a 
good forty years. An Act of the General Assembly in 1580 provided 
(Article 5) “that ane punishment may be made for sick as passes in pilgrimage 
to kirk or wells: and that ordour may be tane with them that past latelie to 
the Halie Rud of Peebles and sic uther places"; but the old custom died 
hard, witness the following extracts from the Presbytery records :— 


“1599, May 10. Anent the ordinance that was given to William Sanderson 
(Innerleithen) minister, and some of the brethren, to await with certain 
gentlemen and bailies of Peebles, to apprehend them that come in pilgrimages 
to the Croce Kirk, together with our brother, John Fausyde (Newlands), 
according to a commission given him direct from the provincial assembly of 


1 ‘The case of St William of Porth, the erection of whose shrine in Hochester Cathedral was no doubt 
designed to divert offerings from St Thomas of Canterbury, affords an interesting parallel, See “Saint 
William of Perth and His Memorials in England”, by Mr James 8. Richardson, in Scot. Eocles. Soo. 
Trane, vol. il. p. 122. 
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Lothian, halden at Prestoun Kirk, of date the first day of May 1599, they 
reported that they apprehended certain men and women, whose names 
they gave up in writing as follows: William Douglas in Hawick; James 
Wauche and Janet Diksoun, his spouse, there; Cuthbert Gledstaines and 
Marioun Greiff, servants to the laird of Gledstaines: Walter Johnstone Spt 
Adam Hopkirk, in Mynto; and James Kar, dwelling in the Auldwark, 
the parish of Selkirk. The Presbytery ordain the clerk to direct a ibthee 
to the Presbytery in whose bounds these persons reside to take order with 
them.' 

“1601, April 30. The Presbytery appoint that every brother desire 
some gentlemen of their parish to be present on Saturday at even, and on 
the Lord's day thereafter, to prevent and stay the superstition of the people 
coming to the Cross Kirk of Peebles." * 

“1601, May 14. It is reported by the minister and bailies of Peebles 
that at this Beltane there was no resorting of people into the Croce Kirk to 
commit any sign of superstition there. Wherefore in the Lord the Presby- 
tery rejoiced, exhorting them in like manner in time coming to use the like 
diligence, that all abuse of the place may be avoided." ! 

“1602, April 29. It is eondescended that the parsoun of Peebles shall 
wait on such persons as superstitiously repair to the Croce Kirk at this 
Beltane, and endeavour to have them apprehended, and punished by the 
magistrate.’ 3 


The available evidence, though scanty and somewhat confused, would 
suggest that the only relic shown at the Cross Kirk in pre-Reformation times 
was the Holy Cross of Peebles, and this is no doubt the “rellyk” mentioned 
in connection with the installation of John Jameson as Master (or Minister) 
in 1456. There is nothing to show that the bones of St Nicholas were 
exhibited; presumably they had been buried in the shrine made in the south 
wall at the building of the church. 

A letter of James V dated Ist July 1529 would at first sight imply the 
existence of another relic at the Cross Kirk, for it refers to the church and 
conventual buildings as the “place of Peblis . . . quhair ane pairt of the 
verray Croce that our Salvatour was crucifyit on is honorit and kepit’'4 
The only other mention T have found of such a relic is in Boece's History, 
published 1526, and here the author is clearly confusing the Holy Cross of 
Peebles with a fragment of the True Cross. It is worthy of special note 
that the document of 18th April 1530 (less than a year after the King's 
letter), which records the establishing of «a yearly feast. on 15th May to 
celebrate the discovery of the cross at Peebles, gives not the faintest hint 
that it was then regarded as part of the True Cross, while the dedication 

\ Dr ©. B, Gunn, Book of the Crom Kirk of Peebles (a.n. 1500-1600) (Peebles, 1912), pp. 58-0. 


* Jbid, pp. 07-8. * dhied., p. 70 
" Renwick, A Peebles Aisle ond Monastery’(Glasgow, 1897), p. 81, 
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of the church in honour of the Holy Cross of Peebles (as distinct from the 
Holy Rood) seems to prove that it was certainly not considered to be part 
of the True Cross in the thirteenth century, and Fordun would surely have 
mentioned such a belief, had it existed in his day, for he faithfully records 
the opinion then current that the bones were those of St Nicholas. Seeing 
that the Holy Cross of Peebles was im medieval times supposed to have been 
buried there about the year 296, thirty years before the True Cross was 
discovered in Palestine, it is difficult to conceive of any grounds for regarding 
the one as part of the other. Yet some such idea may well have begun to 
take shape in the popular mind towards the end of the pre-Reformation 
period. The evidence of the Presbytery records goes to show that the 
principal pilgrimage to the Holy Cross of Peebles was made at Beltane, which 
was also the festival of the finding of the True Cross, and the coincidence 
may easily have led to confusion; indeed, the wording of Article 5 of the 
Act of the General Assembly of 1580 would suggest that this was just what 
occurred, the Holy Cross of Peebles becoming finally identified in the minds 
of the multitude with the Holy Rood of our Saviour. 

Boece may possibly have been responsible for giving birth to this belief, 
but it is on the whole more likely that he was only giving expression to an 
idea already prevalent in the early sixteenth century. Be this as it may, it 
appears probable that the reference in the King’s letter is to the Holy Cross 
of Peebles, which he, in common with many of his subjects, erroneously 
believed to be a fragment of the Holy Rood, although it seems clear from 
the instrument of April 1530 that the local clergy did not share this belief, 
but were well aware of the true position. 

It is, of course, just possible that the King was right, and that in addition 
to the Holy Cross of Peebles, a reputed piece of the Holy Rood was preserved 
at the Cross Kirk in later pre-Reformation days. If so, it presumably found 
its way there at some time subsequent to 1456. 

During the excavations of 1923, certain foundations abutting the cavity 
were exposed, which appear to indicate the site of an altar. It is curious 
that no reference to any altar dedicated to St Nicholas has come down to us, 
but this may be due to the extensive loss of records which is believed to have 
occurred in the conflagration of 1549. The only altars mentioned in the 
surviving records are those of the Holy Cross (High Altar), the Holy Blood, 
and St Sebastian. 

The first half of the sixteenth century found the Cross Kirk and its little 
community in the enjoyment of considerable prosperity. But towards the 
end of 1549 the scene changed abruptly. English invaders set fire to 
Peebles and much of it was destroyed, including most of the town church of 
St Andrew. The Cross Kirk, though relatively fortunate, did not escape 
unscathed, and it may confidently be inferred that while the cross would 
doubtless have been removed in time to a place of safety, the shrine must 
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have suffered rough treatment at the hands of the Protestant enemy, 
including almost certainly the smashing of the sculptured effigy or other 
portrayal of the saint. 

There is evidence that the Cross Kirk was afterwards restored, for in 
1558 Gilbert Broun, the Minister of the convent, granted two charters; the 
first, in consideration of 600 merks paid ‘for reparation of the place burned 
by the English in the time of the last war", and an annual feu duty of 30 
merks, grants to James Home in Dunbar certain properties in that town; 
the second, in consideration of 300 merks contributed for the same purpose, 
frants to James Small, the former rentaller, the manse and church lands of 
Kettins in Angus in feu farm for payment of £8 of old duty and 40 pence of 
Augmentation. 

The fragments of this slab appear to establish that some restoration of 
‘the shrine was also attempted, the coped bishop being presumably a repre- 
sentation of the saint. This restoration cannot have endured for more 
than a decade, for in 1560 the burgesses petitioned the Privy Council that 
the Cross Kirk might be granted to them as their parish church in place of 
the destroyed town kirk, which had not been rebuilt, promising to “ oxchide 
furth of the samin all maner of idolatry”. The request was granted, and 
on lith December Brown, who was still Minister, handed over to the bailies 
the key of the outer door of the church, and the tomb of the saint was 
‘probably broken up almost at once, if it had not already perished at the 
visitation which John, Master of Maxwell, had made on behalf of the Lords of 
the Congregation on the previous 30th of March. It is somewhat remarkable 
that even such slight remains as these have been preserved to the present day. 

The fact that this slab, apparently engraved ¢. 1550, bears a thirteenth- 
eentury date seems to put it beyond reasonable doubt that it formed part 
of the restored shrine. Two further questions now arise: is this date 1260 
or 1268, and what is its significance? 

The only interpretation so far given seems to be that of the late Dr 
Clement Bryce Gunn, the historian of the Cross Kirk. In his fine series of 
books on the church, all written before the excavations of 1923, he adopted 
1261 as the date of foundation, following Fordun's narrative of the finding 
of the cross on {th May in that year. But a study of the inscription on the 
slab must have induced a change of opinion, forin a paper on “The Church 
of Peebles" contributed in 1932 to the Transactions of the Scottish Eeclesia- 
logical Society * he states: “The Cross Church was founded on the Sth day 
of May in the year 1260." Presumably he arrived at this date in one of 
two ways: 

(a2) by assuming that the words following “ octavo" were ‘die mensis 

Maii", or 





* Vol. x. p. 80. Dr Gunn does not mention the slab, but it appears to be the only plece of evidence 
that has come to light since the publication of his books which could have caused him to alter his mind, 
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(b) by treating the fragment DVS” as forming part of the word “idus”’ 
and following immediately after “‘octavo", thus getting the 
reading “ano.dn(i).M°.CC°. Ix. octavo. (i)dus -(Maii)”. 


There is, however, no certainty that any month was named in the 
inscription, and the fragment “ DVS" might not have formed part of “idus”", 
but of some other word, ¢.7. ““reverendus"’: even if it did form part of 
“idus”, there is still nothing to show that it eame after, and not before the 
year, for while there was no fixed practice, it is far commoner to find the 
day and month placed before the year on pre-Reformation inscriptions. If 
“idus’’ did come after “octavo” and the next word was “*Maii"’, it is not 
quite certain even then that the date would be 8th May 1260—it could 
(though with much less probability) be read as 15th May 1268, while if 
“idus” preceded “ano.dn(i)", the year would be 1268. 

Other modern writers have assigned dates varying from 1257 to 1262 
for the founding of the church. Of these, I have relegated to a footnote 
all but two,’ who as the most important merit quotation. 

Thomas Dempster, whose Eeeclesiastical History of the Scottish Peo; 
written in Latin, was first published at Bologna in 1627, gives this account: 


“St Nicholas, a Culdee, and one of the first bishops of the Church of 
Scotland, suffering martyrdom while Maximian’s persecution was raging 
through Britain, the most holy remains of his body, cit in pieces and 
mutilated, laid up in a stone urn, and buried in the earth together with a 
certain venerable cross, and afterwards dug up, deserved veneration by this 
inscription: ‘Of St Nicholas, bishop’, for which thereafter King Alexander 
TI, at the request of the Bishop of Glasgow, built a magnificent church 
at Plebes (or rather Peebles): which, while piety endured among our 
countrymen, was illustrious by the glory of its miracles, and was frequented. 
by a wonderful concourse of people. This bishop suffered martyrdom in 
the year 296. His sacred body, known by the inscription, was found, and 
with the cross exalted, on the 7th of the Ides of May, in the year 1262; 
which was the thirteenth of King Alexander IIT, as appears in the Scoti- 
chronicon, book 14, chapter 16.77 


Grose cites a variety of dates and authorities. “‘This,” he says, “is 
part of the Conventual Church built, according to Boecius, Major and others 
by King Alexander I] a.p, 1257. Some say it was erected on the spot 


1 Soe J. Laing, Supplemental Colalogue af Ancient Soottiah Seats, p. 240 (1257); New Statistical Account, 
No, LIL, p. @ (1200); Old Statistical Account, XT, p. 1 (ec. 1200); Chambers, Hisfory of Peeblesshire, 
p. 208, Grigines Parochialesa Seotiac, i. 220, and Renwick, A Peebles Aisle ond Monastery, p. 24 (1201); 
Williams, Glimparca of Selkirk and Peebles, p, 10 (c. 1261); Buchan, History of Peeblesshire, ii. p. 2 (1261-2); 
Glenriddell MS. Collections (quoted by Renwick, A Peebles Aisle and Monoslery, p. 10, 5.) (1203). 
Renwick, Peebles in Barly History, gives 1262 at p. 11 and 1261 ot p. 20, Sir George Douglas, 
Selkirk, and Prebles, pp. 130-7, mentions Fordun’s account of the discovery of tho cross in May 1201, 
but gives no date for the founding of the church. ‘ 

* My translation. 
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where the reliques of St Nicholas, a martyr, were discovered; but from the 
account of this discovery preserved at Peebles, it appears that this event 
did not happen till May 7th 1262... . Fordun says 1261, and the Chronicle 
of Melrose places this discovery in 1260... . Fordun thus relates the 
circumstances of finding these reliques. In the same yeur, i.e. 1261, 7th Id. 
May,” ete.? 

The account preserved at Peebles to which Grose refers was compiled 
in December 1640 by Andrew Watson, “ Vicar of Peebles”, from records 
preserved in the library of St John's College, Cambridge. It consists of 
the passage from Dempster which I have just quoted, followed by another 
from a MS. of the Scotichronicon then at St John's, of which more later. 
The whole, together with a translation made tor the magistrates by John 
Frank, is printed in Alexander Pennecuik's Description of Tweeddale (1715)2 

Let us now hear what the early writers have to say. 

The founding of the Cross Kirk is not mentioned in the records of the 
diocese of Glasgow, neither (ace Grose) does the contemporary Chronicle 
of Melrose refer to it. The earliest account we possess is that of John of 
Fordun, composed about a century after the event. Twenty-one MSS. of 
his writings are known, of which five only appear to consist of his original 
work, comprising the “Chronica Gentis Scotorum™ (down to 1153) and 
“Gesta Annalia™ (covering the period 1153-1383), and these were the ones 
used by Skene in preparing his edition for the Historians of Scotland series. 
The other sixteen, containing Fordun’s text as amended and added to by 
Bower, together with his continuation down to 1447, are known as the 
“Seotichronicon”’. 

Fordun's description is in Chapter LIV of the **Gesta Annalia” ®: 


“On the 9th of May 1261, in the thirteenth year of King Alexander, a 
stately and venerable cross was found at Peebles in the presence of good 
men, priests, clerics, and burgesses. But it is quite unknown in what year, 
and by what persons, it was hidden there. It is, however, believed that it 
was hidden by some of the faithful about the year of our Lord 296, while 
Maximian’s persecution was raging in Britain. Not long after this, a stone 
urn was discovered there, about three or four paces from the spot where 
that glorious cross had been found. It contained the ashes and bones of 
a man's body, torn limb from limb as it were. Whose relics these are, no 
man knows as yet. Some, however, think they are the relics of him whose 
name was found written in the very stone wherein that holy cross was lying. 
Now there was carved in that stone, outside, ‘Tomb of the Bishop, Saint 
Nicholas’. Moreover, in the very spot where the cross was found, many a 
miracle was and is wrought by that cross; and the people poured and still 

' Antiquities of Scolland, vol. ii. p. 219, 


' Seo Works of Alerander Penneowik, 1815 odition (Leith), pp, 275-0, 
* The Historiana of Scalland, ed, W. F. Skene (Edin., 1872), vol. iv. pp. 204-5. 
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pour thither in crowds, devoutly bringing their offerings and vows to God. 
Wherefore the king, by the advice of the bishop of Glasgow, had « handsome 
church made there, to the honour of God and the Holy Crass.” * 


The date, as given in the Latin text of Skene’s edition is ““Septimo idus 
Maii mensis anno Domini MCCLXI et regni regis Alexandri (X)IIT", #.e- 
9th May 1261, 13 Alex, HI. 

We now come to the MS. of the Scotichronicon at St J ohn’s College, 
Cambridge, from which Watson made his extract in 1640. The relative 
passage—the one cited by Dempster—corresponds almost exactly with that 
in Skene’s edition, except for the date “Septimo Iduum mensis Maii anno 
domini 1262, et Regni regis Alexandri 3“! 13", i.e. Oth May 1262, 13 Alex. III.* 

While there is no doubt that this MS. was in St John's College library in 
1640—for the correctness of the transcript was certified by three of the 
Fellows—it has since disappeared, and its present whereabouts are unknown. 
It does not figure among the twenty-one MSS, enumerated by Skene. 

The difference in date between the two versions is easily accounted 
for. Alexander II died on 8th July 1249, and 9th May 1261 would there- 
fore fall in the twelfth and not the thirteenth year of his successor, The 
copyist of the St John’s College MS. evidently spotted the inconsistency ard 
altered the year to 1262. Fordun's error may, however, have been in the 
calculation of the year of Alexander's reign, so that it remains uncertain 
whether he intended 1261 or 1262. 

The next account comes from The Book of Pluacarden, compiled shortly 
after the middle of the fifteenth century (Book VIT, Chapter X-X11): 


“In the year 1260 Pope Urban instituted the solemn feast of Corpus 
Christi. . . . The following year” (i.e. 1261) ‘ta valuable cross was found 
at Peebles buried underground, which had been buried about a thousand 
years before; and, with the consent of the ‘bishop of Glasgow, the king 
built there the famous church of Peebles in its honour.” * 


While the writer is in error regarding the feast of Corpus Christi—for 
Urban IV was not elected Pope until 29th August 1261, and did not publish 
the bull “'Transiturus”’ till 8th September 1264—this does not necessarily 
invalidate his account of the finding of the cross, for the other Scottish 
events of the period are assigned by him to their proper dates. The year 


' A comparison of this passage with Dempster's account, which purporta to be derived from it, 
provides a somewhat ironic commentary on the screnteenth-century historian. Fordun, while fnith- 
fully recording the opinions current in his own (fourteenth) century, preserves towards them a most 
praiseworthy caution. Dempster, writing in a more scientific age, swallows them whole, and boldly 
narrates them os fucte. 

! Both Frank and Grose incorrectly render "Septimo Tuum mensis Mali" as “7th May”. It is o 
little surprising to find men of education in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries so imperfectly 
acqualnted with the Roman calendar. 

" The Book of Pluscarden, ed. W. F. Skene (The Historians of Scotland, Edin., 1880), vol. ii. p. 97. 
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intended for the Peebles incident seems undoubtedly to be 1261, following 
Fordun, whom he appears to have used as one of his authorities. 

John Major's History of Greater Britain, published 1521, has this passage 
at Chapter XT of Book IV: 


“In the year of the Lord twelve hundred and fifty-seven, and in the 
thirteenth year of Alexander's reign, there was born to him a daughter, 
Margaret by name. And in the same year there was discovered at Peebles 
a very beautiful and ancient cross, for which Alexander showed his pious 
feeling by ordering that a church should there be built.”" 


This passage contains two errors; the thirteenth year of Alexander IIT 
was not 1257, but 1261-2, and the Princess Margaret was born in February 
1261, in the twelfth year of his reign. Major's date must therefore be taken 
as either 126] or 1262. 

Lastly we have Hector Boece’s version in chapter 16 of Book XII 
of his History of Scotland, published in 1526. I quote from the translation 
into Scots made by John Bellenden, Archdean of Moray: # 


“About this time Paip Urbane, the fourt of that name, institute the 
feist of Corpus Cristi, to be ilk Thurisday efter Trinite Sonday. . . . It is 
said that ane monke of Melros was admonist in the samin time, be ane 
vision in his sleip; and fand ane part of the haly croce, nocht far fra Peblis 
in Louthiane, within ane eace; and nocht far fra the samin, they fand ane 
pig craftely ingravin, in quhilk was found certane bonis wound in silk, 
bot it was not knawin quhais bonis thay war. Als sone as the cace was 
opnit quhare the haly croce was inclusit, mony miraclis apperit. King 
Alexander, movit be devotioun thairof, biggit ane abbay in the honour of 
the haly croce: in the quhilk are now monkis efter the ordour of the Trinite.”” 


This account cannot be accepted as of much value: the silence of the 
Melrose Chronicle would alone suffice to discredit it, Boece does nat, 
however, as Grose alleges, give the date of founding of the Cross Kirk as 
1257, but implies that the relics were found during the pontificate of Urban IV 
(1261-64). | 

It can thus be asserted that none of the pre-Reformation writers places 
the finding of the relics earlier than 1261, and unless they all erred on this 
point, it seems unlikely that the year recorded on the slab could have been 
1260, except by an engraver's error, and it is presumably 1268. To what 
does it refer? 

It will be noted that none of the early authorities gives a date for the 
founding of the church, but only for the discovery of the cross and bones, 
and Fordun’s janguage might well imply a fair interval between these two 
events. In any case, some considerable time would elapse before the church 


* Seal. Hist, Soe, 1802, p, 188. * Betlenden's Works (Edin,, 1422), vol. ii, p. 346, 
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was completed. It was not a large one, but the whole, apart from a western 
tower added in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, appears to have 
been in the First Pointed style, and was probably built in one continuous 
operation, The shrine, no doubt, was erected concurrently with the church, 
or immediately on its completion. 

Having regard to the position occupied by the date, it seems that the 
inscription on the slab was probably a record of the entombment of the saint's 
bones in the shrine, which event presumably occurred at some time during the 
year 1268. 

It is, of course, impossible to restore the missing words with any approach 
to certainty, but the inscription may have run somewhat as followa:— 


(a) (If “ DVS" formed part of “idus"’) “Sepultae sunt (?) - - - idus - - - 
Ano Dni M® CC° LX octavo in hoc loco reliquiae SH Nicholai 
épi et martyris”’, or 

(6) (If “ DVS" was nof part of “idus’) “In hoe loco sepultus est Ano 
Dni M° CC® LX octavo red¥us pat’ Nichus eps et martyr occisus 
Ano Dni CC® XC sexto”. 


I cannot conclude without a tribute to the researches of the late Robert 
Renwick and Dr C. B. Gunn, of which I have largely availed myself in 
preparing these notes. 

I have also to express my special acknowledgments to Mr James 5. 
Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monuments, whose help and counsel 
have been invaluable. My grateful thanks are also due to Mr M, R. Dobie, 
Keeper of Manuscripts, National Library; Mr lan R. Russell, Dumfries; 
Mr Hugh Gatty, Librarian, St John's College, Cambridge; Miss N, Bethune, 
Chambers Institution Library, Peebles; and the staff of the Ewart Library, 
Dumfries. 


NOTE ON THE CROSS KIRK AT PEEBLES. 


By James 8. Ricnarpson, F.S.A.Scot., 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments. 


According to the chroniclers, the discoveries made at Peebles (ce. 1260) 
were (1) an object which appeared to them to be a cross of artistic im- 
portance and of antique form, and (2) a grave containing an urn and skeleton 
remains. There appears to have been o slight interval between the finding 
of the one and the finding of the other, but in the minds of those who were 
concerned with the discoveries the one find was connected in some way with 
the other. A clue to the possible nature of the cross is indicated in the 
Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. There are entries recording 
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the amount of money given at various times by King James IV as offerings 
to “the Haly Cors of Peblis", and others indicating that this relic was 
subject to a certain amount of repair towards which four ounces of gold 
amounting in value to £25, lis. 3d. was contributed in 1505 by the King. 
Three years later James TV commissioned Matthew Auchlek his goldsmith 
to remake a fourth part (i.e. the lower arm of the cross) out of 14 ounces of 
gold, and also a stand or base for it of silver weighing 4 ounces. The whole 
expenditure for goldsmith’s time and the precious metals required for the 
work amounted to £43, 7s. 7d. Tt is thus clear that the cross venerated at 
Peebles was of no great size, and that two hundred and fifty years after its 
discovery it required repair and a certain amount of restoration, Whether 
the cross found was of metal or of wood encased in metal remains a mystery, 
but it must have had sufficient appearance to warrant the early “antiquaries” 
‘stating that it was “magnificent and venerable”. 

The nature of the second discovery is more easily appreciated. The 
description given of the grave suggests a short-cist burial of the Bronze Age, 
and this is to some extent confirmed by the existing remains which are 
represented by the cover slab and the two side slabs. . The composition of 
the floor is also in accord with such burials. At the time of the erection of 
the south wall of the church which now spans the cavity, the end slabs were 
removed and the grave lengthened in rough rubble. This lair is below the 
basement level of the wall, and its long axis points in a north-easterly 
direction with the ends of the grave protruding beyond the width of the wall. 
The cavity is over 6 feet in length, approximately 2 feet wide, and about 
2 feet deep. 

It is quite possible that the site of the grave was marked by a cairn which 
would be known as a landmark to those resident in the locality, and that the 
cross may have been purposely hidden in the cairn some few hundreds of 
years before it was discovered. There is, however, little doubt that the 
Holy Cross of Peebles was the main object of veneration and that the grave 
of the supposed saint took second place. This at least appears to have been 
so in the later history of these objects of veneration, for we find no reference 
made to the feretory of the local saint in the Lord High Treasurer's Accounts; 
wherens in these folios there are entries referable to the King’s offerings at 
the shrines of St Margaret at Dunfermline, St Duthac at Tain, St Mirren at 
Paisley, and St Ninian at Whithorn. 

It was to the advantage of the Church to stimulate the cult of pilgrimages, 
and this form of worship was particularly marked in the thirteenth century. 
For this reason the bishop of Glasgow, in whose diocese the discovery was 
made, caused a ehurch to be built by King Alexander ILf. The chureh 
founded by the King was designed to meet the needs of pilgrims, and its 
plan was so arranged that the feretory of St Nicholas the bishop was con- 
veniently located in the south wall, so as to be accessible to devotees con-. 
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creqating on that side of the building. The plan (fig. 3) was oblong and not 
of cross-form, as one would have expected from the name of the church. 
The dedication was in honour of the Holy Cross of Peebles and not to the 
Holy Rood or Cross of our Saviour. The building was 115 feet long by 
33 feet wide, and had a projecting revestry on the north side entered from 
the quire. Tt was constructed of local whinstone, but the facings of the 
doorways, windows, skews, basement course, string course, and that at the 
wall-head were of dressed sandstone. The architectural detail, still evident, 
conforms in character with that in vogue in the second half of the thirteenth 
century. 

The roof was of timber and steep pitched. In the revestry were kept the 
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Holy Cross of Peebles and the altar vessels, and this was the only part of 
the structure vaulted in stone—a necessary precaution against fire; the 
walls were also thicker than those of the kirk, as they had to contain the 
wall presses in which these treasures were placed for safe-keeping. 

The kirk had four entrance doorways, the principal one being in the 
west wall, two in the south, the one 27 feet from the west end and the other 
40 feet from the east—the distance between these doorways being 46 feet, 
and the former had a counterpart directly opposite to it in the north wall. 
All the windows were large and mullioned, the upper parts being of simple 
tracery. Their dispositions were as follows: one over the west portal, five 
in the south wall, one in the east, and three in the north. 

In the Hutton Collection of MSS., preserved in the National Library, 
there is a letter dated 1790 written by the Rev. William Dalgleish, the parish 
minister: in it he gives a full description of the Cross Kirk as it was in his 
time when it was less ruinous than it is to-day. The letter is accompanied 
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by a plan apparently drawn by the reverend gentleman; on it he shows the 
outline of the aperture in the wall at the feretory which he rightly assumes to 
cover the grave of the local saint. In his description of the feretory he 
states: ‘In the fore wall of the church between the third window from the 
west and the door on the east of that window there has plainly been an 
aperture and arch made at the first erection of the church, of a particular 
construction, four feet wide and two and a half feet high on the outside, but 
increasing into between six and seven feet in width and eight feet in height 
in the inside, with decorations of freestone projecting beyond the line of the 
wall, not done in any other part of the church."’ Further on in his account 
he remarks on this feature “projecting without the wall on the outside’, 
Apparently this author provided Captain Francis Grose with a similar 
description as he did for General Hutton, for the former printed it verbatim 
in The Antiquities of Scotland, vol. ii., published in 1791, 

In order to appreciate the description given of the feretory an aid is 
provided by the guidance drawing (fig. 4). It will be noticed that it bears a 
resemblance to a low side-window, making it possible for those outside the 
building to touch the shrine and to see the Holy Cross when it was exposed 
for veneration at the saint's tomb. It is uncertain whether the portrait 
slab was set directly over the grave and angle-wise to the aperture, or set 
with its long axis at right angles to the line of the kirk wall or alternatively 
parallel to it. Whatever way it lay, part of it came within reach of the 
pilgrim’s hand. It is possible that previous to the sculptured slab, the grave 
top took the form of a monumental brass—certainly the style of sculpture on 
the existing fragments is suggestive of an engraved brass. Within the kirk 
an altar stood in close association to the feretory, and westward from it 
there has been mural benching extending along the wall for some distance. 

Within the nave, and in close proximity to the window to the west of the’ 
feretory, there is evidence of a small doorway slightly more than 5 feet in 
height, the threshold being at the bench level. This intrusion may possibly 
be of pre-Reformation date and, if so, it may have been connected with an 
ambo or outside pulpit from which a priest could address the people 
assembled in front of the feretory. 

In the seventeenth century two roofed-in burial lairs were built against 
the section of the wall which contained the shrine, and no doubt the removal 
of the buttress-like projection at the feretory was due to the needs of 
interment within this special area. 

Considering the history and requirements of the building, it is thus clear 
why the Trinitarians built their domestic buildings on the north side of the 
kirk when they came to establish their house at Peebles. The structural 
wedding of the later with the earlier masonry of the north wall of the kirk 
is easily discernible. 

In 1784 the Town Council, at the general desire of the community, 
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introduced an Act whereby “the walls of the Holy Cross Kirk should continue 
to be kept as a venerable monument of Antiquity’. Unfortunately, like 
many good intentions where ancient monuments are concerned, this laudable 
desire amounted to nothing, for within a few years much of the fabric, 
including the feretory, was allowed to fall, and thus what might have been 
preserved has gone, and what has taken its place in later years provides no 
clue. The evidence of burning by the English is clearly visible at the door- 
way next to the feretory. Here the freestone masonry has been split and 
defaced through heat, therefore we can assume that the shrine suffered 
similarly, and that it was subsequently repaired to some extent. 

The Cross Kirk of Peebles is now under the guardianship of the Ministry 
of Works, and therefore this communication has been submitted with the 
approval of the Ministry. 


Vil. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CHESTER HILL FORT, HUNDLESHOPE, IN 
MANOR PARISH, 1939. By Miss P. A. M, KEEF, F.S.A.Scor. 


Chester Hill is one of a striking cluster of forts overlooking a dry valley 
of the Tweed in Manor Parish, two miles south of Peebles, It crowns a 
spur 1000 feet above sea-level of the great mass of Hundleshope Heights, 
which rise over 2000 feet high at the junction of the Manor Water and the 
Hundleshope-Haystoun valley. 

“Chester Hill, Hundleshope, . . . is strong by nature, as the spur on 
which it stands is somewhat isolated, and the slopes from it on three sides 
are long and steep.” ' The fourth side is the ridge which connects it with 
the main hill. The Fort itself occupies an oval flattening in the ridge. 
This flattening is accentuated by apparently deliberate levelling. Its area 
is 76 acres, and below it the ridge falls away in three narrow terraces before 


- the final steep slope to the valley. In the New Statistical Account of Scotland 


it is described as occupying ‘a commanding site on a steep conical eminence 
nearly a mile distant from the entrenchments we have described. The 
fortifications consist of loose stones piled upon each other and within the 
last 20 years were upward of 5 ft. high.’ A medieval hoard of coins was 
found near the Fort.? The Fort is well situated just above the cultivable 
boulder clay of the valley, and on soil that would maintain mountain sheep. 
Lead mines lie on the further side of Hundleshope Heights. 
The only signs of defences before excavation were a few low 

banks standing less than 2 feet high, except in a few places where the natural 
rock rises up, giving the appearance of walls. No ditches were visible at 


1 Christison, in Proce, Soc. Ant. Seot., vol. xxi. p, 28. * 0.8. map, 
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all, nor the outermost rampart wall. On the other hand, two huts and two 
gatehouses were clearly marked by banks. On the side of the steepest 
slope no surface indication of a rampart existed, A hole, thought at first 
to be only the result of stonedigging, turned out on excavation to be a 
(irainage pit. The site was occupied by a pine wood, which seriously 
complicated the excavation. The curious shapes and positions of the 
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excavated area, as shown in the plan (fig. 1), are due to the position of trees, 
and many problems had to be left unsolved as trees were growing in 
critical places. 

Operations were directed to determine the arrangement of the entrance, 
the position of which was superticially visible, the structure of the detences, 
and of the huts inside the main enclosure. The rampart, and floors of an 
annexe on the west, and of terraces beyond it, were also examined. 

Entrance.—The entrance (fig. 2) was clearly marked by a gap in the 
rampart on the east. At the gateway the rampart was robbed down to the 
foundations. It was apparently formed of a rubble core revetted inside and 
out with large stones, which were found at places appropriate for such 
facings. The entrance passage through the rampart is faced on the south 
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side with large irregular stones arranged with the flat side outwards 
(Pl. XIV, 1, 2), while the core itself is tied with large bond stones in the 
manner of a modern dry-stone dyke. This revetment stood 4 feet high, the 
best piece of walling exposed. The revetment terminates on the east in a 
massive corner-stone, a boulder of igneous rock, foreign to the site, so 
arranged that a groove on its face (perhaps artificially deepened) provides 
additional support for the gate-post. The socket for this gate-post 
(Pl. XIV, 4) lies immediately to the north of the corner-stone.t It is 
framed with interlocking stones, one of which extends under the rampart 
revetment so that its weight holds down all the stones. The interspaces 
between them are occupied with wedge-stones, driven in after the others 
were in place, to secure them in accordance with a system still current im 
the district under the local name of “pegging.” The corresponding post- 
hole on the north side of the gate is made in the same way, but is deeper 
(Pl. XIV, 5). ‘Two slabs found superimposed immediately behind the post- 
hole seem to represent the counterpart of the monolithic corner-stone. 

Another pair of post-holes was discovered east of the foregoing and not 
continuing the line of the fairway through the ramparts, i.e. turning sharply 
to the right instead (PL XTV, 3). These post-holes are shallower than the 
inner ones, and the stones framing them are not interlocked, though 
one is pegged. As shown in the plan, a hornwork built out from the 
rampart on the north side of the gate connects the outer post-holes with 
the inner. 

The fairway between the gate-posts is 9 feet wide, and is not cobbled, 
but made of trodden earth # with a few flat stones init. Across the threshold 
were found inset in their original position three flat slabs 4 feet long 
(Pl. XIV, 2) of local stone. They had been placed side by side, with their 
length across the gute, and, when lifted, turned out to be 1 foot thick. 
Nothing was found under them. At their north end they were all tied 
down by « billet-shaped stone across their whole width. To the south 
the paving was continued by a series of small stones, laid touching one 
another, and a final slab that partly underlies the south wall. The three 
threshold slnbs are interlocked like the stones framing the post-holes. 
‘hus the wall’s weight keeps the slabs in place. 

The road up to the gateway was traced in two trial trenches dug outside 
the entrance. At each ent it proved to be 9 feet wide, and its surface was of 
trodden subsoil, In beth trial trenches it ran in « hollow between the 


* When found this post-holo wae covered with a rock splinter and the hole iteelf left empty, suggesting 
that it bod been deliberately alighted. 


® ‘The jocal anbeoil becomes compacted under pressure, giving a hord surface suitable for paths and 


floors. . 
© Millatone grit. 


* 1p seeme fikely that the gute iteclf stood over these sinks, the presence of which would prevent 
illegal entry by digging under the gate. 
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overlap of the north rampart and the ends of the defences of the east rampart. 
The width of the crossing over the ditches could not be determined in the 
time available. 

The road approaches the gateway obliquely, mounting steadily till at 
the gate it turns sharply to the left and levels out, rising again as it enters 
the camp. It was difficult to follow the road inwards beyond this point, 
as trees were growing close together over all the suspected line, but its 
continuation may be defined by a wall running side by side with the wall of 
gatehouse A (see plan), and seeming to carry on the line of the south 
revetment of the gateway. ines 

Défences.—South of the gate thé~defences were found to consist of an 
inner rampart 20 feet wide, a rock-cut ditch, an outer rampart, and an outer 
ditch dug in the subsoil with a free-standing wall beyond it. 

The inner rampart, reduced to footing-stones, consists of a rubble core 
with built faces. The inner face follows a rock ridge that has been quarried 
away to enhance the height of the face. The latter seems to be double. 
The outer face is set back 4 feet from the edge of the outer ditch. The 
inner ditch has been almost entirely cut in the solid rock by splitting the 
stone along natural cleavage planes, leaving jagged edges (fig. 3). The 
outer rampart has been built on an earth surface. Its inner face, if any, 
had been entirely robbed, but, on the outside, a wall of large stones supported 
a rubble core. Between this revetment and the inner lip of the outer ditch 
is a berm 4 feet wide on which lay stones that had presumably slipped from 
the rampart. In the bottom of the outer ditch were found lying big stones 
from the face of the outer rampart and the outside wall. These lay on a 
small deposit of rapid silt that had accumulated while the defences were in 
use, rond the ditch were traces of a counter-scarp wall, represented 
only by footings consisting of large, carefully chosen stones, most of which 
had been pushed back into the ditch about the same time as the facing- 
stones from the outer rampart. Doubts as to the existence of the wall 
were, in fact, only removed after it had been found again, better preserved, 
in the section in the south corner (see fig. 1). 

On the south-west, the main or inner rampart was tested in two places 
(figs. 4, 1). Prolonging the central trench southward we exposed an area 
of rock, studded at intervals with large stones, the southward of which 
should represent the south-west rampart, but this was here too far ruined 
for the construction to be discernible. To clear up the question the 
adjoining trench was extended southward, and here the rampart was quite 
clear, standing three courses high and 5 feet wide. Eight feet further 
south we exposed the footings of a second wall, also 5 feet wide. The 
earth in the space between the walls has been trodden hard, It was 
covered with a thin layer of rubble. We found no ditch outside this 
rampart, but the hill slopes steeply down beyond it. A second strip of 
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rampart was exposed outside the first, but only the foundations of the rubble 


core survived. 

Further west the same rampart was exposed in a trench dug to determine 
the nature of the Fort’s floor. Here the floor consisted of trodden subsoil 
and sloped up towards the rampart as in the east. As there, the rampart 
rested on the rock and was about 10 feet wide. It consisted of a rubble 
core faced on both sides with large stones. Outside this face compacted 
subsoil sloped steeply down to the annex floor, the slope being covered with 
a layer of rubble. At the point where the slope reached the annex floor 
another wall was found running parallel to the rampart at the top. It was 
built of large irregularly shaped stones, set about 9 inches deep in the’earth. 
In two places handfuls of subsoil had been put between the stones, like 
mortar. Outside this rampart no trace of a ditch could be found, though 
two trial trenches were sunk in the annex to look for one. 

In the south-east corner of the Fort a trial trench disclosed a platform 
of rubble standing slightly above the general level of the camp floor, but 
thinning out as the rock rose to its surface. Where the rubble packing 
ended trodden earth appeared. 

At this point was a layer of rubble which began inside the line where the 
rampart would be expected, but continued outward, roughly to where the 
rampart’s outer face would have been. No facing stones, however, came 
to light. Continuing the trial trench south-east beyond the presumed face 
we exposed a trodden earth surface. On it, just beyond the presumed 
rampart, we found two heaps of fallen rubble, and beyond these a cobbled 
surface, The heaps and cobbling occupied the area where the inner ditch 
was to be expected, but no ditch was traceable. Owing to standing trees 
this trench could not be continued in the usual way to the position of the 
outer defences: instead, two trial trenches were dug 18 feet further south. 
The more northerly of these exposed a narrow outer rampart and a tiny 
ditch beyond it. Beyond this ditch was a well-built free standing wall 
slightly sunk in the earth, with earth between the stones like mortar, A 
similar outer rampart was exposed in the southerly of these two trial trenches, 
but no ditch. Two large post-holes, dug after the erection of the outer 

. were encountered (see plan, S.E. corner). The first hole had been 
dug into the rampart bank on the inner side, down to the solid rock. The 
second post-hole was pegged, and lay not directly behind the bank, but 
on the line of the inner ditch; not however in the filling of that ditch, for 
we found no trace of a ditch in this section. In both post-holes the soil was 
black and contained charcoal, as in the annex. 

Interior.—A trial trench across the main Fort floor from the gateway 
showed that the open floor of the Fort was carefully levelled and drained. 
The rock was levelled away where it was too high, and was built up with 
earth where necessary. This levelling terminated in a row of set stones 
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just above the pit or drainage sump that lies a few yards inside the gatewny. 
On the gateway side of the pit the rock came to the surface and divided 
the incoming roadway, so that the main road turns to the left on entering 
the gate from one side. 

The sump was cut 4 feet deep into the rock and was square-bottomed. 
It lies at the lowest point of the Fort interior. At first it was thought to 
be some sort of cistern—and no doubt, if it was urgently needed, o skin 
lining would convert it into something that would serve the purpose-—but 
as it was not found lined with clay. nor was it a spring, it seems more likely 
that it was a drainage cump for rain-water. In that capacity it acted 
splendidly, for during the week that the guardhouse and hut floors were 
open, though the weather was rather wet, the water never stood on these 
floors, nor did the Fort floor become swampy, but the water seeped into the 
drainage pit. The pit was found filled with soil of one colour that appears 
to have washed in over a small amount of rapid silt. The rock m which 
the pit was cut, and the rock between it and the roadway, was very much 
weathered and split as though by frost. ‘Two ruined huts within the Fort 
seemed on investigation not to be ancient. 

Gaiehouses.—The wall of gatehouse A was robbed down to the footings. 
Tts plan was roughly cireular. The wall was reinforced on the inner face 
by post-holes set at intervals of about 9 feet. The earthen floor comes up 
to the posts. No trace of o central post-hole was found, nor of a hearth. 
Gatehouse B balances gatehouse A on the north. Tt was partly excavated 
in the rock; only the footings of wall remained in « few Places and no post- 
holes were observed in the walls, nor hearth. The wall was partly founded 
on the rock, which slopes away towards the sump. No wall interrupts this 
slope, and a rock gully leads down into the sump, presumably to keep the 
floor dry. 

Apnnex.—The floor of the area thus Inbelled, as revealed by a long trial 
trench, was of trodden earth, The rampart bounding the area rested on 
the rock, and was of the same width as the main inner rampart. An inner 
revetment face was exposed in this section and at the north-west corner. 
Below the revetment the natural rock sloped downwards, and was covered 
with a thin layer of rubble in which some large stones were set. No wall was 
observed at the base of this slope, nor yet any ditch, but the terrace below 
showed traces of occupation, ie. a patch of cobbled surface. On the west 
the annex rampart had evidently been disturbed and was therefore not 
examined, but it may mark the site of a gateway. The small trial! trenches 
revealed the rubble of the rampart only here. 

Taner Terrace, Outside the annex trial trenches revealed o cobbled 
surface of subsoil extending from the edge of the annex rampart. This 
cobbling continued to the edge of the terrace, where the rock outeropped 
and sloped down to the outer terrace. In the main trench we uncovered a 
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wall constructed like the top wall of the annex rampart. In both trenches 
there was dark ashy earth over the cobbling, suggesting occupation. 

Finds.— No finds were made in the whole excavation, with the exception 
of two specimens of the mineral, crocoite or lead chromate, found at the 
gateway and at the east end of the Fort amongst rubble in both places, and 
unstratified, 

Beacon.—Ninety feet south wp the ridge from the Fort was a circular 
depression in the ground. It had the appearance of a sunk hut floor, One 
would think some look-out post would be necessary on that spot, as from 
there, and from there only, a clear view can be obtained both of the Fort 
interior and the ridge. However, two cross trial trenches disclosed no 
walling round the hollow and no flooring. The depression had been sunk 
into the rock, and the rock itself showed signs of having been very extensively 
burnt, in places to several inches below the surface. No remains of any 
industry were found. The inference is, I think, that the place had been 
used asa beacon. <A fire there would be seen by the forts across the Tweed 
Valley, but would be invisible across the Border. 

But there was nothing to connect this beacon pit with the Fort. Fire on 
such a large scale could only have been used before the planting of the trees 
in the early nineteenth century. The beacon may occupy the site of a little 
guard hut or something of the sort, and have burnt out all traces of the 
earlier building. On the other hand, it is tempting to postulate Chester 
Hill Fort as the fortified dwelling of the beacon tenders. 

Conclusion.—There was no object found that could be dated. However, 
we were able to see exactly how the camp had been built, and were able to 
consider it of the Scottish Iron Age, probably after the arrival of the Romans 
in Britain. The place was roughly circular, and had a double rampart 
round three-quarters; on the fourth quarter were the bottom stones of a 
rampart, but, as there was no fallen stone at all, | do not think that it was 
ever finished—especially as, outside it, ran very large holes for posts. Of 
these we only had time to find two, but there was no doubt of their direction. 
The only earth we found containing ash or charcoal was outside the walls, 
on a natural terrace below. The earth inside the camp was quite clean, I 
was forced to think that the place, bemg on a hilltop, was built quickly at 
the approach of some enemy; that the walls could not be finished in 
time and so the fence, represented by post-holes, was built at that point 
instead; also that it was put out of action by the enemy, as we found 
the gateway filled up with stones right down to the entering road surface, 
showing that it had been filled with stones while it was still in use, and 
the main post-holes slighted. The gateway was in a very good state of 
preservation. 

Edgerston Fort, in the same neighbourhood, shows post-holes along the 
interior wall face of huts, like Chester Hill's gatehouse A. 
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The excavation of Chester Hill Fort was undertaken in connection with 
a regional survey of the Manor Water district. Another type of dwelling- 
site, of presumably different date, was investigated at the same time by 
Mr R. BG. E. Stevenson, M.A., F.S.A.5cot. 

For permission to excavate I should like to thank the owner of the site, 
Sir Duncan Hay, Bart., of Haystoun. The grant of money made for the 
enterprise by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland lam most grateful for. 
It was supplemented from private sources, which prefer to remain anonymous 
but to whom I am no less grateful. I should like to express my indebtedness 
to the volunteers for their gallant help in all weathers, especially to those 
who came a great distance to assist us. I must acknowledge also the 
enthusiasm of the workmen employed on the site. 

The plan of the site was most kindly undertaken by Mr A. H. A. Hogg, 
M.A., A.M.I.C.E., and Mr 8. Cruden, M.A., F.S.ASeot. For advice and 
information I must thank Dr Steer and the late Mr Edwards. Professor 
Childe kindly read this paper. 


VIII. 


THE INAUGURATION OF ALEXANDER TIT. 
By Miss M. D. LEGGE. 


Read January 14, 1946. 


The history of the knowledge of the French language in Scotland may 
be conveniently divided into four periods: Early Medieval, ‘the Edwards 
in Scotland,” the Auld Alliance, and modern times. Of these, the third 
is naturally the best known; the first is hardly known at all. Yet the 
unfortunate term “Norman-French” occurs sufficiently often in record 
publications to warrant an investigation. Meantime there is one small but 
cherished piece of evidence which can and must be exposed as a piece of 
fiction. 

“The Bishop of St Andrews,” wrote E. W. Robertson,! “at the coronation 
of Alexander III translated the Latin formulas into French, a useless 
expenditure of trouble had not that been the language with which the 
youthful prince was best acquainted.” And George Grub points a moral 
when telling the same story *: “At the coronation, that language alone was 


\ Scolland Under Her Early Kings (Edinburgh, 1862), vol. il. p. 145 n. 
* Beclesination! History of Scotland (Ealinburgh, 1861), vol. Lp. aaa. 
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wanting, which was spoken by the most influential of Alexander's subjects, 
and which was soon to be predominant throughout the kingdom.” Both 
these writers belong to an elder generation of historians, but their works are 
still read, and this particular legend has become generally accepted and is 
being repeated even in our own day.' 

On the face of it the story is not impossible, Alexander was only eight, 
and his mother was a Frenchwoman. Robertson gives his authority for 
the details of the coronation, and he states it to be Fordun.? At Scone, 
according to this source, the Bishop of St Andrews anointed the boy, girded 
him with the sword of knighthood, administered the oath to him “ prius 
Latine postea Gallice,”” and crowned him in the Abbey church before leading 
him outside to the Stone, where he received the homage of the nobles, and 
a Highlander recited the traditional pedigree in Gaelic, as depicted in the 
famous miniature in Corpus Christi Cambridge MS. 171. 

Unfortunately, his source was not the real Fordun, and the growth and 
flourishing of this legend are proof of the need for critical texts, and for the 
minute scrutiny of the details from which a general historical picture is made 
up. What Robertson cited as Fordun is what is commonly called the 
“Seotichronicon,”” Goodall’s edition of 1759, which is Fordun rewritten by 
Bower. Until Skene published the first volume of the Historians of Scolland 
in 1871, this was the only easily accessible text of the chronicle, and indeed 
for some purposes it has never been superseded. Skene disentangled 
Fordun from later accretions, but Andrew Gillman's intention of producing 
a critical text of these accretions never bore fruit, and one is still awaited. 
In 1869 Skene had already printed in parallel columns the account as 
Fordun had left it in 1385 and as Bower had recast; it in 1447, in an appendix 
to his treatise on the Coronation Stone." Further criticism of Bower's 
trustworthiness as an historian may be found in Sir H. Maxwell's Early 
Chronicles Relating to Scotland.4 

Tt must be remembered that even Fordun was writing more than a 
hundred years after the event, and that no records are extant by which 
his account ean be checked. It is true that Sir James Balfour possessed 
what purports to be an account of the coronation, but Lord Bute was 
probably right in dismissing this as late invention. Balfour has been: 
ealled “‘one of our most industrious antiquarians, but, alas! also one of our 
least trustworthy.” * It is hardly possible that he could have inherited, 
as Lord Lyon, any written record of such antiquity, and he may have 


' Eg. J. Fergusson, Aletander [ET (London, 1087), p. 28; Agnes Mure Mackensio, iowa 
of Scofland (London and Edinburgh, 1928), pp. 107, 210, syste 

© Op, cil., vol. ii. p. 54. 

® Edinburgh, 1500, 

4 (Glasgow, 1012), pp. 231-4. 

* John, Third Marquess of Bute, Scolfinh Coronations (Paisley and London, 1902), p. 07. 

* J, Maitland Thomson, The Public Records of Scotland (Glasgow, 1022), p. Lal. 
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derived the account from a chronicle. Maidment published it in 1837," 
but Balfour may not have regarded itas authentic. It has every appearance 
of being an inflated version of Bower. 

Fordun’s account does at least make sense. It was, as Skene was 
desirous of showing, the last traditional inauguration of a King of Scots. 
Everything took place out of doors. The Bishop of St Andrews “con- 
secrated"™ the King, whatever that may mean, but the essential act, as 
Fordun expressly points out, was the placing of the King upon the Stone. 
This was followed by the homage and the recital of the genealogy by the 
Sennachie. In fart, it reads like an account of the old tribal inauguration 
blessed by the presence of a bishop. All the available lore of the rite was 
summed up in the form drawn up for Charles I’s coronation by the then 
Lord Lyon, Sir Jerome Lindsay of Annatland, which was not adopted. 
This form ® is sufficiently like other Western coronations to be misleading 
at first sight. Crowning, anointing, and so on have become an integral 
part of the ceremony, and the Stone is absent. But certain peculiarities 
survive: the inauguration is still there, and the Lord Lyon has inherited 
the Sennachie's office of genealogist." The ceremony has become an 
amalgamation of the tribal inauguration conception and the Christian and 
feudalised coronation. The process of this amalgamation and assimilation 
was gradual: it is difficult to trace the exact stages by which it was accom- 
plished. In the time of Alexander IIL it had hardly begun. 

One of the main differences between Fordun and Bower is that the former 
recognised the fact that Alexander, the last King of the old line, was likely 
to come to the throne with an old-fashioned ceremony, while the latter did 
not. This, however, was not the only reason why both Fordun and Bower 
thought it necessary to describe this inauguration in detail. 

It was the first, but not unfortunately the last, occasion on which the 
heir to the throne was an infant. In former times, the age at which a king 
could assume personal government was not fixed, and varied according to 
the circumstances. In Britain it was sometimes as early as fourteen, 
sometimes as late as twenty. Conditions made it advisable to consider 
James V as being of age at twelve, though he remained in semi-tutelage for 
two further years. Alexander, however, was only eight. Apart from the 
obvious inconvenience of this fact, both Fordun and Bower were steeped in 
English history and doubtless intended their books to be read abroad, where 
Alexander's accession would excite more interest than it did at home. “Woe 


' Ancient Heraldic and Antiquarian Tracts (Edinburgh, 1837), p. 33. Cf. Nal, Lib. MSS., 93.2.26, 
33.7.10. 

® Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, Second Series (1027-8), vol. ii, p. 803 ss. 

' See the article on “Heraldic Law" by Thomas Innes of Learney, Albany Herald, in Sources and 
Literature of Scots Lew (Stalr Society, 1936), pp. 281-3; also his chapter in “The Times” bool, Croom 
and Empire (London, 1037), and “Diploma of Nobility for De Lands,” Juridical Review, vol, fil., Na. 3, 
p- 181. Cy. “Heraldica," “ Heraldry and War-Leadership,” Notes and Queries, August 15, 1042, p. 02 aa. 
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to the land where the King is a child’ was a text quoted with real meaning in 
the Middle Ages, The principle of primogeniture was only slowly establish- 
ing itself. It was not long since John had successfully placed himself on the 
English throne, and few were found to urge the claims of his nephew Arthur. 
The Capetians down to Philip Augustus took the precaution of crowning 
their eldest sons in their own lifetimes,’ an extreme form of Tanistry which 
was copied by Henry I in the case of the son known for ever as the Young 
King. The situation in Scotland was not so dangerous. According to 
Fordun, the Royal order of succession had been clearly laid down on a new 
principle, that of nearness of blood, by Malcolm MacKenneth (1005-34).* 
Express mention is made of the fact that a babe a day old was not to be 
excluded. Thus both Alexander III and, what is much more remarkable, 
the Maid of Norway were held to be the undisputed heirs of their father and 
grandfather respectively, though it is perhaps only fair to add that there 
was no one near enough in blood to feel a grievance, and the principle had 
often been violated in carly times. 

Alexander, then, succeeded to the throne. The next difficulty which 
had to be faced was that of his inauguration. Elsewhere, it had not yet 
been determined whether a king began his reign from the moment of his 
accession or only from that of his coronation. In France, for this reason, 
coronations of minors came to be deferred until the close of the Regency, 
and the early age of fourteen was fixed for their majority. In spite of the 
efforts of successive kings to break the tradition, it held good for the last 
coronation of a minor, that of Louis XV, which was delayed for seven years.‘ 
In Spain there is a faint possibility that Enrique TIT of Castile had two 
coronations, one after his accession and another when he came of age.* In 
England the problem was soon to present itself in a peculiarform. Edward I 
was abroad when his father died, and there was no possibility of an early 
coronation, but he was of age and the succession was not in dispute, Tt was 
therefore decided to date his reign from his father's funeral." 

There was, therefore, every reason why Alexander should be proclaimed 
King as soon as possible. It was the traditional thing to do, and it would 
have a steadying effect both at home and abroad. However, yet another 
difficulty arose. Alexander had neither uncle nor great-uncle who could be 
associated with him,’ and a quarrel about who was to govern in his name was 
in PaaS monarchiquea de la France sows lee presviers Capdtiens, 2° 

® Fordun, vol. i. p. 172; vol. ii. p. LM. 

* Of. Crown and Empire, p. ©), and the Introduction to the translation of Skene's Fordun. 

* See especially M. Menin, Treatise of the Anointing and Coronation of the Kings of France (English 

trans. London, 1723), and D, Godefroy, Le Cérémonial Francois (Paris, 1649). 
*M. D. Legge, Anglo-Norman Letters and Petitions (Oxford, 1041}, p. 184. 
© Hishanger's Chronicle (Holle Series), p. 75; of. Btubbs, vol. fl. pe LiL 


' For the question of minors and joint-reigns, see Thomas Innes of Learney, The Tortane of the Clana 
and Fanrilies of Scotland (Edinburgh and London, 1938), p, 47, m. 4. 
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a foregone conclusion. The chief rivals were Comyn and Durward. Acecord- 
ing to Fordun, Durward tried to postpone the inauguration, saying that 
the boy must first: be knighted, and that the knighting could not take place 
at once, beéause the day was unlucky. Comyn suspected him of wishing to 
knight the King himself, which would automatically have made him appear 
the most important person present, and he declared that “‘he had seen a 
king consecrated who was not yet a knight and had many a time beard of 
kings being consecrated who were not knights."". This argument carried 
the day, and Alexander was straightway led outside to the Stone, The 
ceremony already described followed. Bower diminishes the part played by 
Comyn, and says that the quarrel was settled by the Bishop of St Andrews 
knighting the King. There are two points of interest here: the first, why 
the question of knighthood was raised; the second, why Fordun and Bower 
differ. 

The exact relationship between knighthood and kingship has never 
been defined, and of course kingship is immeasurably the older conception. 
The ceremonies of knighthood and coronation are, however, so alike that 
confusion was inevitable. Moreover, as chivalry ceased to become a real 
thing and became more and more the conventional framework of society, it 
would have been awkward if the King could not take his place as primus inter 
pares with his fellow-knights. So, in writing of the fourteenth eentury, Sir 
James Ramsay goes so far as to call knighthood an “indispensible pre- 
liminary” to coronation.! Now, as will presently appear, this association 
of knighthood and coronation seems to have been well on its way to being 
an accomplished fact in the thirteenth century, and if the matter was 
really brought up in the case of Alexander II], it shows that men were 
beginning to think of the Scottish inauguration as a feudal ceremony, feudal, 
that is, in the Anglo-French sense. 

Few minors, at least in early times when the knight was first and fore- 
most a fighting-man, had been knighted, and in the case of princes delay 
was sometimes caused by the fact that it was customary, though it never 
becanie obligatory, for a future king to be knighted by a reigning monarch, 
Comyn appealed to history in support of his contention that a king could be 
consecrated before being knighted. Only one such case in Scottish history 
would be known to him. He, or Fordun, was probably thinking of Malcolm 
the Maiden, who was knighted by Henry I at or near Tours six years after 
he became king.? Alexander I was only sixteen when he came to the throne, 
but he had been knighted by John at Clerkenwell two years before." 
Curiously enough, both Alexander III's contemporaries in England and 


\ Genesis of Lancaster (Oxford, 1918), vol. i. p. 184. 

* FPordun, vol. i. Th B55; vol, fi. Jt 250, 

® Cul. Does, Rel, Scol., vol i. p, 00 (No. S18); of. footnote, p. 144, to M. 0, Anderson, Chronicle of 
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France had come to the throne as minors in troubled times, and in both 
eases the question of knighthood was raised and settled in a way that was 
hardly helpful to Comyn. According to one chronicler, whom there is no 
reason to doubt, a halt was made on St Louis’s journey to his coronation at 
Rheims so that he could be knighted at Soissons.!. And in spite of the 
obvious dangers, Henry UIs coronation was delayed so that William 
Marshal could knight him. This detail is not of record, but is reported in 
the Marshal's life, which is good authority.* 

Tt was indeed best to ignore the circumstances of Henry III's coronation 
at Gloucester, for they were considered so irregular that he had to undergo 
the ceremony « second time at Westminster with a real crown.’ This marks 
an interesting distinction between the Scottish and English ceremonies, In 
Scotland, however inadequate the inaugural ceremony may have appeared 
to foreigners, it remained a proclamation of the fact of accession, a fact 
which no circumstances could alter. In England, when Richard I purchased 
his release from a humiliating captivity by doing homage for his kingdom 
tothe Emperor, it was felt necessary to wipe away this disgrace by a second 
eoronation.*£ But the question of a second coronation could not and did 
not arise in the ease of William the Lion, nor did it in the later case of 
David II, and it was only mistrust that inspired Parliament to require 
him to renew part of his coronation oath.® Neither the Bruces nor John 
Baliol could be described as men steeped in Scottish tradition, yet there is 
evidence that they were influenced by it. It is clear that the two principal 
claimants took expert advice when their claims were prepared in 1291-2, 
for both claims were based on different interpretations of Scottish custom. 
Tradition may account for what appears to be a genuine difference of 
opinion which both Robert I and John Baliol had in turn with Edward I on 
the sanctity of the Scottish coronation. To Edward, this was an empty 
form, to be disregarded at will; to the others, an irrevocable act, a kind of 
sacrament, after which their views on their position and dignity were never 
the same again. If any explanation other than that of convenience is 
needed for the fact that Mary in her own person is sometimes described as 
“the Princess” even after her coronation to distinguish her from her mother." 
it is probably to be found in the strong French influence naturally prevailing 
at that date. 

When all these factors have been considered, it will be seen that Fordun's 
account of Alexander [1's inauguration rings true—the accession, the 


* Willelmi Chronica Andrensis, Monumunta Germanica, Seriptores, vol. xxiv. p. TM. 
* Histoire de Guillaume le Mardchal, ed. P, Meyer (Paris, 1801-1901), 11, 15308 and following. 


* Walter of Coventry (Rolls Series), vol. il. p. 244; of. P. E. Schramm, tha’ Basilak’ Covone: 
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* Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (Kolls Series), vol. ii. p. 404; ¢f. Schramm, op, cil., pp. 58-2, 
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proposal to inaugurate, the objection based on newfangled ideas and its 
rejection, and the ceremony based on Celtic tradition of immemorial 
antiquity, Skene held that Bower deliberately substituted a coronation 
of the conventional type. If this is so, it is not necessary to be too hard 
on Bower. In his day, the great anointing controversy had at last been 
settled, the Stone was at Westminster, and the Scottish monarchs were now 
crowned with rites which superficially at least closely resembled those in 
use in England or in France. Bower may have been desirous of enhancing 
Alexander's position as an independent monarch by representing him as 
having been crowned in this style, or he may simply be guilty of anachronism. 

The possibility that Bower may have -been using sources which have 
since disappeared with so many other records cannot altogether be excluded, 
but, for reasons which have already been given, Fordun's account is to be 
preferred in the light of what we now possess. A possible clue to his sources 
is provided by Bower himself. If he wished to give a conventional picture 
of a king being crowned, he would of course try to get rid of any suggestion 
of irregularity and, as Abbot of Inchcolm, he would tend to stress the 
ecclesiastical side of the ceremony. And this is what he seems to have 
done. Fordun barely mentions the Bishop of St Andrews, while Bower 
assigns him an important part. Bower describes the knighthood con- 
troversy, but says that it was settled not by Comyn but by the Bishop. 

Time had provided Bower with a number of precedents to supplement 
his imagination. He himself relates the knighting of two later Seottish 
boy-kings. David II is said to have been knighted at his coronation by 
the Guardian, and to have himself immediately knighted the Earl of Angus 
and young Randolph.! David's own knighthood is not of record, but that 
of the others is,? and may be deemed to postulate the King’s. James IT 
had been knighted with his elder twin brother at their baptism." This 
detail ig not of record, but Bower is here contemporary, and this was probably 
the current practice. Apparently James I received knighthood at the 
hands of Henry V in 1421,‘ but the fact that he was then received into the 
Order of the Garter does not really rule out the possibility of his being 
already a knight. In the very full account (based on a contemporary 
broadsheet) of the baptism of Prince Henry at Stirling in 1o04 in Nisbet's 
System of Heraldry. it is said that he was dubbed knight by the King, and 
was touched with the spur by the Earl of Mar immediately after his baptism 
and before the ducal crown was placed on his head. The Lord Lyon then 
proclaimed his style. 

The idea of knighting a prince at his baptism is believed to have origin- 
ated in France. Enguerrand de Monstrelet declares that Louis XT was 

* Goodall, val. ii. p, 50%. ® Cal. Bwchequer Rolla, vol. 1. p. 308. ® Goodall, vol. ii. p, 400. 
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knighted at his own request just before his coronation: “Qi fut vne 
nouuelle chose Car lon dist comunement que tous les filz des roys de france 
sont cheualiers sur les fons a leur baptesme.” 1 Monstrelet’s authority for 
this assertion is not known.* Nisbet (op. cit., p. 87) says: “And tho’ it is 
said the Sons of the French King are Knights as soon as they receive Baptism, 
yet are they not judged worthy of the Kingdom, unless first solemnly 
created; and we elsewhere find that the Royal Heirs of Aragon were 
suspended from the Crown, until they had received the Honour of Knight- 
hood.” This refers to the fact that later Kings of France were received 
into an Order of Chivalry at their coronation. It should be noted that 
Louis IX, whose knighting is mentioned above, was only the grandson of 
a King of France. Before leaving this subject, Arthur Young's contemp- 
tuous reference to the Cordon Bleu as a blue slobbering bib may be 

In England, this association of knighthood and baptism seems never 
to have taken hold. Nevertheless, Bower had two examples to consider. 
Edward IT] came to the throne unexpectedly early, on his father's deposition, 
and he was knighted before his coronation by either his cousm, Henry of 
Lancaster, or John of Hainault. The future Richard TT had been created 
a Knight of the Garter shortly before the death of Edward II, as part of 
the campaign by Gaunt’s enemies, it is interesting to note, to ensure his 
succession to the throne.* 

Bower, however, preferred to make the knighting an integral part of 
his coronation. The Bishop of St Andrews, he says, knighted the King 
“ad modum Willelmi Ruji regis Angliae, mililaribus insignili a Lanfranco 
Cantuarie Archiepiacopo, et ab eodem coronali: pro quo vide supra, Lib. VIL, 
cap. raj. et infra cap. iv.'*® The source of both Fordun and Bower for the 
reign of Rufus is William of Malmesbury (known to Bower through the 
medium of Helinandus), whence this detail is derived. When Bower 
comes to the actual knighting of Alexander by Henry III he is fain to 
explain away the earlier ceremony. As a matter of fact, he was right 
upon both counts, only he cannot have it both ways. It is true that the 
higher clergy could and did make knights," but it is also true that the 
coronation sword is not the sword of knighthood, though they are similar 
in origin and in symbolism. The former plays its accustomed part in both 
England and Scotland at the coronations of infants and Queens Regnant. 


1 Verard’s ed. (Paris, sixteenth century), vol. fi, f ceexvili. 

! Selden, Titles of Honor (2nd ed. 1031), p. D418. 

’ Aegis (Rolls Series), vol. i. p. 188; Bridlington, Chronicles of Edward I and Lf (Tolls Series), 
val. ii. PP: a. 

’ Walsingham, vol. i. p. 328. 

© Goodall, vol. it. p. 81; of. val. 1. p. 400, vol, ti. p. BA. 

© See not only Malmesbury (Holls Series), vol. ti, p. 200, but the Cambridge Medieval Hislory, vol. vi. 
Pp. 801-2, and L. Gautier, La Chevalerie (Paris, 1896), p. 265, 
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Thus it was used at the coronation of James VI, who was one year old,! 
and at that of the nine months old Queen Mary.® 

Tt is therefore reasonable to deduce, from Bower's general tendency 
and from this cross-reference supplied by himself, that if this version of 
Alexander's inauguration is his invention, he had the English coronation 
ceremony in mind. From that he would derive the crowning and anointing, 
and from that his remarkable statement about the oath, Very little is 
known about the medimval coronation oath of Scotland, and what it was 
like before the insertion of the heretic clause. The part referring to Crown 
lands is of record in 1357.7 For later records the references were collected 
by William Bell in his work on the Regalia of Scotland. The oath was 
formerly taken in Latin and later in English. Bower's own king, James I, 
is believed to have taken it in English, for copies of it exist, though none of 
them is of record. The matter is complicated by the fact that until the 
Reformation there does not seem to have been a fixed form forthe oath. At 
least that is what Lindsay coneluded from the records now lost. *‘* Whill 
the crowne is on the Kings head the King promises by oath takin by the 
bishops to be a loving father to the people in the words that the bishops 
thinkes good. Bot now the forme of oath is sett down be a speciall act of 
Parliament made be King James of ever blessed memorie, First Parliament, 
eap. §.""5 Lindsay evidently knew that the oath went back to something 
belonging to a primitive society. His remark about the “words that the 
bishops thinkes good"’ would cover Bower, but a consideration of what was 
happening in England will strengthen the suspicion that he was looking 
beyond the Border. 

The language of the English coronation oath has been the subject of 
much recent investigation. Until the last few years the idea that it was 
administered in Latin, but that a French form available for an “illiterate” 
king was employed at Edward II's coronation, was generally prevalent, In 
1936 Mr H. G. Richardson and Dr G, O. Sayles pointed out that there were 
no real grounds for pillorying Edward II in this way," and in 1941 Mr 
Richardson returned to the charge,’ adding that the French form was 
employed quite as much for the benefit of his subjects as for that of the King, 
that it was probably in use before 1308, and that the misunderstanding had 
arisen through the choice of text by the editors of Statutes of the Realm. 
The fault, therefore, lies with the writer of that text, but he was not alone 


1 Reg. of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. i. p. 542, 

* Hamilton Papers, vol. ii. p. 39. Cf. for the whole question, Schramm, op. cil, pp, S34, 

' OF, note 20. 

“ Bannatyne Club, 1820, p. 25. 

* Boe. cil, p. S04. 

* “Karly Coronation Records J," Mulletin of the Inatifule of Historical Reasearch, vol. xiii, (1955-0), 
cap. p. 140, 

1 “The English Coronation Oath," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 1041 

VOL, LXXX, 
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in medieval times in his confusion. Mr Richardson and Dr Sayles describe 
fourteenth-century copies of the coronation service, in which the oath is 
given in Latin followed by the French version, which was mistaken for a 
translation of the Latin, whereas it seems to have been of independent origin. 
At the time when Bower was writing there had been no English coronation 
for about fifteen years, so that the ceremony would not be fresh in men’s 
minds, If he got hold of some written account, and interpreted, as well he 
might, some such rubric as “ T'ranslacio eiusdem sacramenti in Gallicum" to 
mean that the oath was first recited by the Archbishop in Latin, like the 
rest of the service, and then actually administered in French, he would 
naturally be led to say what he does. 

It may never be possible to clear this matter up completely, but at any 
rate there is a case to answer, and Bower cannot be regarded as a reliable 
authority. Fordun, on the other hand, though he had his faults, stands 
out as a really great historian. Two major desiderata have enlarged the 
scope of this textual inquiry: a really sound, full-length history of the 
Scottish coronations! and a comprehensive study of the coronation of 
minors, The main lesson which emerges is the need for good texts, and for 
the critical interpretation of texts. A clear distinction is not always drawn 
between what is matter of record and what is merely matter of report. 
Had Schramm, for instance, been more careful in this respect, his few 
remarks on Scotland would have been more acceptable. “‘ What the 
chronicler said” is not evidence. 


Thanks are due for advice in the preparation of this paper to Dr H. W. 
Meikle, Librarian of the National Library of Scotland and Historiographer 
Royal, and to Dr Annie Dunlop; and for his suggestions and criticisms to 
Mr Thomas Innes of Learney, Lord Lyon King of Arms. The responsibility 
for the views expressed is mine alone. 

1 fo the books and articles already mentioned should be added the Rev. Professor Cooper, “ Four 


Seottish Coronstions,” Transactions of the Aberdsen Eoclerialogical Society (Special Issue, Aberdeen, 1002), 
who takes a different line from Lord Bute. 
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FIELD WORE IN COLONSAY AND ISLAY, 194415. 
By STUART anp C. M. PIGGOTT. 


Read February 11, 1946. 


I. Nores oN THE DUNS AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES OF COLONSAY 
AxpD Ononsay. By C. M. Preeorr. 


In September 1944 I spent a fortnight in Colonsay and was able to visit 
and make notes on many of the more important archzological sites both in . 
that island and in Oronsay. Mr and Mrs Maxwell-Hyslop were with me, 
and I would like to record my gratitude to them for their help. 

Very little work has been done on the antiquities of Colonsay, except 
on sites of Mesolithic or Viking date; consequently the relevant literature 
is small in amount. All the sites noted here have been referred to in one 
of the three standard books on the islands, but as in each case the primary 
object of the author has not been to deal with the prehistoric remains, 
that subject has been somewhat neglected." 

Apart from the caves and the Viking and Early Christian remains on 
the islands, by far the most notable group of sites is that of the duns, and 
these will be described individually where possible. The miscellaneous sites 
visited will first be noted. 


A. Megalithic Sites. 
Stones at Uaigh an Fhomhair, Kilchattan. 


On a small level area on the south-western slope of Carn Mor, 
overlooking Dubh Loch and the bay below Kilchattan, is a setting of 
stones planned in fig. 1 and known as Uaigh an Fhomhair (The Giant's 
Grave) (Loder, p. 11, with photograph on pl. xvi). Without excava- 
tion it is difficult to interpret, but the remains do suggest some form 
of ruined passage-grave with a chamber 5 feet across and an approach 
passage 10 feet or so long (Pl. XV, 1). The stones surrounding the 
“chamber” area are laid flat as if the lowest course of walling, and are 


1 ‘The following books are valuable for use in the study of Colonsay prehistory :— 

Colonscy and Oronaay in the Tales of Argyll, by John de Vere Loder (1035). Fully documented, and 
with the first two chapters on the pre-Norse remains. It contains a most useful map, specially prepared 
by Mr Loder, with a scale of 24 inches to a mile, and contours coloured in S0-foot intervals, 

Book of Colonsay and Oronsay (2 vols.}, by Symington Grieve (1025). 

Colonsay, by Murdoch McNeill (1010). 

See also Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot, vol. xv. (1880-81), p. 113: Stevenson, “ Antiquities of the Islands of 
Colonsay and Oronsay.” 
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backed by remains of a cairn and other flat stones which might be 
slipped corbels, but the remains of the “‘ passage” are large orthostatic 
blocks. There are other stones outside the area planned, some of 
which appear to be earth-fast, but their relation to the main structure 
is not apparent. 


UAIGH AN FHOMHAIR 
Colonsay 


ul 
~* 
> 





Fig. 1. 


Cnoe Eabraiginn, Garvard.—Standing-stone, erect in 1935, but since 
fallen. 

Beinn Earrnigil, Garvard.—Described by Loder as a stone circle, 
98 feet from east to west and 108 feet from north to south. Near a 
group of hut-circles. This consists of angular stones, all quite small 
and lightly set into the ground, and it is difficult to believe the setting 
is of any very considerable antiquity. 
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B. The Duns (fig. 2). 


An attempt was made to visit as many duns as possible, and in the 
absence of adequate information to guide us only to fortified sites, much 
valuable time was wasted in visiting natural hillocks, often in very in- 
accessible places, and which may never have been used for defensive 
purposes. It is known that much robbing of stones for building has taken 
place, but the probability is that many of the sites now known as duns 
may only have earned that name through being conspicuous in some way, 
and likely places for fortification, There are no brochs on either island, 
and I was unable to find any earthworks. All the defences of the duns 
are made of stone-work, and I could find no traces of vitrifaction, though 
this might perhaps have escaped attention in the necessarily hurried visits. 
Most of the dry-stone walls surrounding the forts are now grass-grown, and 
only excavation will show the trie nature of their construction. It is 
worth noting that although Grieve found no evidence for vitrifaction 
at Dun Eibhinn, he says: “The Right Hon, Sir John M‘Neill, G.C.B., 
informed me that he had picked up pieces of vitrified material at this place.” 
But no similar claim is made for any of the other forts. 


Sites not apparently Fortified. 

Dinan Easdail is a rocky promontory on the north side of Kiloran 
Bay. 

Dinan na Fidean.—Similat, jutting out into the Strand between 
Colonsay and Oronsay. 

Danan Iochdar na Garbhaird.—Similar. 

Danan a’ Mhiodaire—I could find no one who knew the exact 
location of this, but suppose it refers to a rocky mass in the middle of 
what is still one of the best pastures in Scalasaig, between the village 
and the harbour, on the north side of the road. 

Din Crom.—A hill certainly conspicuous enough to earn a name, but 
not now fortified, and it is doubtful if it ever was. It is associated with 
Duns Loisgte and Meodhonach in the place-name Na Diuintean. 

Din Ghaillionn is just above the abandoned village of Riasg Buidhe, 
which, according to the remains of an early cross and chapel, must 
have been a settlement of many hundred years’ standing. The dun is 
a wide, low mound, and quite unlike a fort. 

Din Ledghan.—Wrongly identified by Symington Grieve as the 
site of Din Leithfinn, on the strength of the similarity in the names. 

Din Loisgte—On the other side of Din Meodhonach from Din 
Crom. ‘The three together are very conspicuous heights, but only the 
middle site is fortified. 

An Dinan (or Dinan nan Nighean according to Grieve) is a round 
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rocky height at the extreme west end of the Strand. There are 
many loose stones lying on the top, but certainly no evidence of any 
structure. 

I was unable to find any sign of Dim Meodhonach in Kilchattan, but 
Grieve says: “This is a small dun situated on the steep face of the 
hill on the east side of the valley near Dremelach, nearly opposite 
the ruins of Kilchattan Chapel. There are signs of its having been 
occupied in comparatively recent times. A slight excavation at its 
kitchen-midden revealed a quantity of bones of the domestic animals,” 


Sites not Visited. (All on Colonsay.) 

Danan a’ Chullaich, Dinan Mér, Dinan na Nighean (Ardskenish), 
Dian Creagach, Din Dubh, Din a’ Gharaidh, Din na Mara. 

There is no reason to suppose that any of these sites, except Din 
na Mara, was fortified. Stevenson mentions that that site ““has been 
circular but now only half remains. The entrance of the fort is better 
seen here than in any remaining one and goes through a wall about 
10 feet thick.” . 


Fortified Sites. 

1. Dan Meodhonach (Balnahard).—Long narrow hill between Din 
Crom and Din Loisgte. Fortifications follow the crest, with steep 
drops on all sides. I could find no traces of the entrance, as for 
considerable lengths all the walling stones had fallen over the edge. 
There were traces of several circular huts on the top, and an additional 
line of defence thrown out at an angle on the east side, from which side 
the fort could have been most easily stormed. This site is very similar 
to Dim Cholla, 

Grieve says: “ About the year 1862, rabbits scraped out of a burrow 
at the foot of this dun two small metal cups, believed to be of copper 
or bronze, and two plates of the same material, each about the size 
of a tea-saucer; also a knife and fork of iron.” These objects have 
been permanently lost outside the island. 

2. Dinan na Nighean (Balavetchy).—Possibly a dun. See Part I. 
of this paper. 

3. Dan Tealtaig (Uragaig).—This is a promontory site, without 
existing defences apart from its naturally strong position. It is 
defended on three sides by the sea, and has a narrow causeway to 
the mainland on the east (Pl. XV, 2). 

A few circular huts can still be seen on the headland, thus supporting 
Professor Watson's derivation for Tealiaig from a Norse word containing 
an element meaning ‘‘ hut.” 
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4. Din Uragaig (Uragaig) (fig. 3).—Another promontory fort, this 
time of a pattern not met elsewhere on the islands. There are extremely 
steep drops on all sides except the south, which is defended by a wall 
3 feet high spanning the causeway, and with a narrow gap in the middle. 
Immediately behind this wall, and following its line, is a cluster of 
seven huts on the west of the entrance, and at least eight on the east. 
There are no signs of occupation on the rest of the promontory. 

The larger huts are over 20 feet across inside, some are circular 
and some subrectangular, with well-defined entrances in some cases 
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DUN URAGAIG, Colonsay 


Fig. 3. 


and walling about 1 foot high at most. The floor-level in these huts 
is unfortunately almost on the natural rock, so that finds, were the site 
excavated, would in all likelihood be rare. 

5. Din Hibhinn (Scalasaig) (fig. 4).—A high flat-topped, steep-sided 
hill overlooking Scalasaig. The fort rises from boggy land, and is the 
best-preserved fortification on the islands. There are traces of a 
number of huts inside the ruined, but evidently strongly built walls 
surrounding the inner area, and there are other walls below the crest 
(not shown on the accompanying plan) which have been much drawn 
on for later building purposes. A great deal of debris is scattered on 
the slopes of the hill. A rectangular depression can be seen from the 
plan, under the lee of the south-west wall, and in all probability this 
may belong to the later (medieval) occupation of the hillside. Other 
late building remains are round the foot of the fort. The entrance, now 
somewhat altered and robbed, was narrow and on the north-east side. 

On the strength of an early sixteenth-century tombstone in Iona, 
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referring to the wife of Malcolm Macduffie, ** Lord of Dunevin in Colon- 
say,"’ Loder, following Grieve, says that this fort was ‘‘at one time 
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the residence of the Macduffie chieftains." Whether or not this was 
true, the initial building of the fort must have been earlier, and the 
medieval settlement may be marked by the ruins at the foot of the hill. 
See also Martin, Description of the Western Islands (Edinburgh, 
1703), for references to traditions associated with the site. 
6. Din Meodhonach (Kilchattan).—Not seen. See p. 87. 
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7. Dinan Leathan (Machrins).—Small flat-topped hill on lower 
slopes near the junction of the roads from Garvard and from Machrins 
to Scalasaig. The walling, which is roughly circular and about 45 feet 
in diameter, does not exactly follow the contour of the hilltop. There 
is a possible entrance on the south-west. 

8. Din Ghallain (Machrins).—Promontory fort jutting out into the 
Atlantic and with precipitous drops on three sides. The landward 
approaches from the east are well defended by two lines of defences, 
the plan of which is not very clear now without a measured drawing. 
The walls are well built of dry-stone walling, and many large stones 
have been used. There are traces of possible huts inside, and great 
quantities of fallen debris all round the hill show that the defences of 
the fort must originally have been exceedingly strong. This dun is 
probably not far removed in date from Dims Meodhonach (Balnahard), 
Cholla, and Domhnuill. (See photograph, Pl. XVI, 1.) 

9. Danan nan Con (Garvard).—Small roughly cireular enclosure on 
a low eminence overlooking the road from Scalasaig to Garvard. Walls 
loosely made of small stones and earth. Much overgrown with bracken, 
and 1 could find no obvious entrance. Construction similar to Dinan 
Leathan. 

Without excavation it would not be wise to quote analogies to such 
small structures, which may not be of very early date. But it is 
worth noting that Christison } remarks: ‘I found the remains of eight 
of the fifty-five Lorne forts to be of the broch size and circular form, 
but in several in which the foundations could be made out, the width 
of wall seemed to be much too little to accommodate the galleries and 
stairs of a broch." 

10. Dan Cholla (Balaromin Mor) (fig. 5).—Situated on high ground 
on the east of the road between Scalasaig and the Strand and Oronsay. 
It is most easily reached from the east, which is the only side that is 
not precipitous (Pl. XVI, 2). Its long axis, which measures 200 feet 
in length, is from north-east to south-west, and the cross-measurement 
is about 80 feet. The walling is over 10 feet wide in the best-preserved 
portions, and is cut on the east by an entrance only 5 feet wide 
(Pl. XVU, 1, 2). There are traces of.outworks on the north-east anid 
much debris is lying about the slopes. Inside the fort the ground is 
uneven with outcropping rocks, but there are signs of a wall which 
seems to make a small enclosure within the main walls in the south-east 
end of the fort. At the north-west end of the fort is a stone-walled 
hut-foundation 25 feet across. Concentrically within this is a set of 
post-holes, enclosing an area 12 feet across, and with a post-hole in the 


1 Forly Fortifications in Scolland (1808), p. 238, Seealso The Duna and Forts of Lorne,” by David 


Christiaon, in Prov, Soc. Ant. Scol., vol, xxiii. (1888-89), pp. Bdsa—453, 
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centre. This fort is one of the most spectacular on the island, and 
is structurally comparable with Din Meodhonach in Balnahard, and 
Din Dombnuill. 

11. Din Domhnuill (Oronsay).—A contour fort, very similar in 
shape and size to Din Cholla. It is inland, and on a naturally strong 
oblong hill with steep drops on all sides, but less steep on the north, 
which has an additional line of stone-work. The walls have been much 
despoiled and overgrown, and I could not find a definite entrance. 
Slight vestiges of circular huts inside, mostly on the west side. Remains 
of a midden which, according to Grieve, has yielded no datable object. 

12. Din na Mara (Balaromin Mér).—See under “Sites not Visited.” 

Din Moér (Balnahard).—Claimed by Grieve to be part of the fort 
of Din Leithfinn, but there is nothing whatever to warrant such an 
imaginative suggestion. Of the walls only a short length remains on 
the north-west, and the rest, if they ever existed, are now entirely 
destroyed. It is likely that they once did exist, for the appearance of 
the site itself, on no very considerable eminence, and overlooked by 
higher hills, would not alone call for special designation. 


Conclusions. 


With regard to the dating of these small forts (Childe's “*castles"’) 
we have nothing to guide us, and cannot have until some excavations 
have taken place. At the present stage of knowledge we do not know 
whether they were built at widely different times by local chieftains or 
whether, as is certainly suggested by their distribution in the Hebrides 
and along the west coast, they were in direct response to one or more 
threatened invasions. They certainly do seem to be distributed in 
such a way as to form a defensive chain against a seaward invasion; 
but again one must stress the danger of drawing conclusions from a 
map showing the distribution of possibly widely differing types of 
stronghold. Christison, with whom I cannot agree, tries to explain 
the distribution of western Scottish forts in the following way. He 
says: “‘Thus the complete isolation of the 170 forts of the Argyll 
mainland, their great abundance on the seaboard of Kintyre, and on 
the east side of the Firth of Lorne, their abrupt cessation north of 
Lismore, and their gradual diminution eastward in the county, point 
probably enough to the settlement of the Dalriadic Scots, first con- 
solidating their position on the coast, in order to keep up their com- 
munications with Ireland, and afterwards spreading eastwards through 
Argyll.” + But surely a people landing from the sea would not be 


ene Fortifications in Scotland, pp. 382-3. For the map see Childe, Prehistory of Scotland, Map IV, 
Pp- 
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content with forts built right on the coast; they would build them 
some distance inland to help them to subjugate the inland districts. 
Possibly our forts were built against but surely not by the Scotti. If 
this were so, a date for them in the sixth to seventh centuries would be 
probable. The Annals of Ulster certainly substantiate the fact that 
some, at least, of the forts were in use about that time. But again 
we have difficulty, for barely any of the duns mentioned in the Annals 
can be identified to-day. And a much earlier date has been demon- 
strated for some Scottish forts.* 

We can gain little knowledge either from finds so far discovered 
or by analogy. Excavation only is likely to help us, and that method 
may not meet with immediate success in highland regions where finds 
are scarce and the culture poor. But it is an urgent need of the future 
that a fort of a type characteristic of many should be extensively 
excavated, and it is to be hoped that this may be possible at a not too 
distant date. 


Il. Tae Monument oF Dunan NA NiGHEAN. By Stuart and 
C. M. Pieeorr. 


This site, No. 2 of the list and map (fig. 2), was visited by us in June 
1945 and found to be a puzzling construction which must be discussed in 
some detail (Pl. XVIII, 1). It stands on a small rocky knob in moorland 
near the coast above Port a’ Bhuailtein, with a fine view eastwards towards 
Jura, Searba, and the Firth of Lorne, and in its present condition (fig. 6) 
consists of a mass of tumbled stones rising to some 5 or 6 feet high, with 
intermittent traces of the lower courses of a retaining wall of coursed blocks 
following an ovate form approximating to the natural shape of the rock on 
which it is set. On the east, however, a straight wall-face of massive stones 
still stands 6 feet high and is 30 feet long, pierced centrally by a still 
complete doorway 2-5 feet wide and 3-6 feet high, with a massive lintel 
and remains of at least two courses of walling above (fig. 7, and Pls. 
XVIII, 2, and XTX, 1, 2). 

Inside this doorway is a passage with original coursed walling extending 
for 7 feet longitudinally and rising to 4-5 feet to the remaining cap-stones 
which form a roof a foot higher than the opening beneath the lintel. Slight 
corbelling of two or three courses is used beneath the cap-stones, and there 
are no traces of door-checks or bar-holes in the walls. At 7-5 feet from the 

+ We must not overlook the possibility that some of the forts may have been in use against the 
Norse invaders in the ninth century. This might account for the Norse personal names attached to 
them in severnl cases. # i srarth aoting here, 000, TORS ©: Ras eee ee eee ae 


for which Professor Watson suggested the derivation from Norse meaning 
* best or chief fort.” “Borg” can also mean village or settlement, and in either case the name suggests 
fascinating possibilities. 
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entrance is a stone forming a sill or step 0-9 feet high, on the further edge 
of which is a broken stone 0-7 feet high which extends three-quarters of 
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Fig. 6. 


the way across the passage forming a “septal slab.” Beyond this there is a 
central passage through the accumulated tumbled stones of the structure 
with occasional stones which appear to be earth-fast and in situ, indicating 
a constant width of 2-5 to 3-0 feet, and about 15 feet in from the entrance 
is another transverse thin stone on edge across this passage, suggesting 
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another “septal stone.” At 19 feet from the entrance the passage opens 
into a circular area 11 feet in diameter with traces of the lower courses of 
walling on its circumference, above which the tumbled stones of the rest 
of the interior rise to a height of about 3 feet. 

Beyond this structure to the east are the lower courses of a wall enclosing 
an irregular area outside the straight wall with its entrance, much over- 
grown with heather but apparently secondary. 

The interpretation of these remains is not easy. The interior is so much 
ruined beyond the 7 feet of entrance passage that one is not able to speak 
with absolute certainty of its features, but those which have been described 
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above and shown on the plan seemed to both of us reasonably definite. If 
one were to consider the site as a small dun—a ‘‘castle” in Childe’s classifica- 
tion—one would have to assume that the apparent circular chamber and 
the entrance passage beyond the sill and first “septal stone’ were the 
fortuitous result of fallen stones and subsequent robbing for dyke-building, 
and one would then have a fortified site measuring about 40 feet overall in 
both directions, with a straight eastern wall with central doorway and an 
inner area surrounded by a wall 8 or 10 feet thick, leaving a clear space of 
some 20 by 25 feet. The absence of door-checks or bar-holes at the entrance 
is noteworthy. These measurements are not impossible to reconcile with 
such a site, and excavation of Dinan na Nighean might prove this to be the 
correct diagnosis, but the remains as they now stand admit of another 
interpretation, namely that the site is that of a ruined cairn containing 
a passage-grave with corbelled chamber, and having an impressive flat 
facade flanking the entrance. 
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Before examining this claim in detail, it will be convenient to consider 
very briefly the archwological background against which such a monument 
would have to be placed. Daniel + had recently emphasised the importance 
in the north-western series of passage-graves of what he has named the 
Pavian type from the cemetery of Pavia in Portugal—a circular chamber 
with a passage normally about one and a half times the diameter of the 
ehamber in length, the whole executed in orthostats or in coursed walling, 
the latter method of course implying partial or complete corbelling over 
af the chamber. Of these two building techniques, that of walling with 
corbelled tholoi should be, if the connection with Iberia be accepted, a feature 
implying an early stage in megalithic colonisation wherever it appears. Such 
tombs have been recorded from Brittany and Normandy, and in Jersey, La 
Sergenté is, as pointed out by Jacquetta Hawkes,? a good example of this 
class of passage-grave. In Ireland, among the passage-graves of the Boyne 
Culture, such fholoi and approach-passages in non-orthostatic construction 
oceur at Tibradden in the Dublin group of tombs, and at Slieve Gullion in 
Armagh,* while in Seotland the Clava cairns (Daniel's Moray Group) show the 
same form in the typologically earlier examples such as Balnuaran 10 and 12.4 
In Shetland, the “heel-shaped cairns” recently defined by Bryce,’ to which 
reference will be made again in another context, have irregularly cruciform 
ehambers and approach-passages in non-orthostatic masonry (though at 
Mangaster is an orthostatic passage and chamber of Pavian type). But, 
excepting these Shetland tombs, all the other examples cited have a circular 
or roughly circular cairn without a deliberately emphasised facade. 
Dimensions are surprisingly concordant throughout the group. with circular 
chambers, the chamber itself varying from 10 to 12 feet in diameter and the - 
passage from 14 to 18 feet: comparable measurements at Dinan na Nighean 
are 11 feet and 19 feet. 

The presence of septal stones across the passage is not recorded in any 
of the tholot mentioned above, but need hardly occasion surprise in a west 
Scottish monument. Such stones occur in the cruciform passage-graves 
of the Boyne group as well as in the segmented gallery-graves of the Clyde- 
Carlingford group, and nearer to Colonsay they occur in the passage-grave 
of Rudh’ an Dunain in Skye “and in the surely hybrid passage-grave/gallery- 
grave of Clettraval in North Uist.? 

The Clettraval tomb has an additional interest in the present context, 

1 Proc. Profiat, Soc., vol, vii. (1041), pp. 12. 


t Arch. of the Channel Islanda, vol. ii. p. 90, 

* Proc. Prehiat. Soc., vol. iv. (1028), p. 241; Prelim, Survey Ane, Mona. N. Ircland, pp. 76-77 and 
Pl. XVI. : 

* Pro. Soc, Ani. Scot., vol. xviil. (1884), p. 828; of. also Aviclochan, Proc. Sor, Ani. Sool., vol. xliv. 
(1910), p. 200; and Childe in Proc, Soc, Ant, Seol., vol. bexviil. (144), p, 20, 

* Proc, Soc. Ant. Sool., vol. hexiv. (1940), p. 28. 

« Jbid,, vol. brvi. (1082), p. 183 

* bid, vol. Ixix.. (1036), fp. 450, 
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as it has a flat facade (i.e. one running straight and nearly at right angles 
on each side of the entrance) constructed of orthostats linked by dry walling. 
Scott has recorded another instance of this feature at Unival, also in North 
Uist ? (and to comparative examples may be added the West Kennet long 
barrow in Wiltshire),* and in the heel-shaped cairns of Shetland already 
referred to, the slightly concave, nearly flat fagades are normally built of 
massive but non-orthostatic walling. 

It will be seen, therefore, that parallels both for the general type and for 
detailed features of Diman na Nighean interpreted as a passage-grave site 
are to be found in areas and circumstances that make their combination 
in Colonsay by no means improbable. If, pace Childe, Daniel is right in 
considering the Clava cairns to come early in the Scottish passage-grave 
series (a view which seems to have a very great deal to recommend it), 
our Colonsay site may occupy a very important position between the Trish 
tholoi, as for instance at Slieve Gullion, and those round the Moray Firth, 
for surely the line of colonisation between these two areas (if the linking up 
of the two groups of tholoi be accepted) would be up the Firth of Lorne and 
along the Great Glen. 

We suggest, in view of these facts, that there is a tenable case for inter- 
preting the Dinan na Nighean monument as a ruined passage-grave within 
a roughly circular cairn, having a circular tholos chamber originally corbelled 
and with a symmetrical flat fagade at the entrance. It is possible that this 
facade may imply a gallery-grave tradition fused with more orthodox 
passage-grave ideas, but examples of such fusion in Western Scotland are 
not unknown2 Excavation of the site, with the accurate determination 
of its internal plan, alone seems likely to bring the problem a stage nearer 
solution. 


Il. A New CHamMBerep Toms, AND Duns IN IsLay. 
By Sruart and C. M. Piacort. 


We were able to carry out a week's field-work, mainly by bicycle or on 
foot, in western Islay in June 1945. Attention was particularly directed to 
visiting sites of duns which had not been included by Professor Childe in 
his “‘ Notes on Some Duns in Islay” in Proe. Soe, Ant. Scot., vol. xix. (1935), 
pp. 81-84, and the l-inch Ordnance map, Popular Edition, Sheet 69, War 
Revision, 1940, was used as a basis for the identification of sites, This map 
is overprinted with the Cassini Grid, and references are given by this simple 
and accurate method for the benefit of those who may use gridded sheets in 


+ Antiquity, vol. xvi. (1042),-p. 305, 
* Inadequately shown on Thurnam’s plan in Areh,, vol. xxxviii. p. 410, but clearly visible on the 
site. Wills. Arch. Mag., vol. 1. (1046), p. 57. 
. Though Scott (loc. cit., supra) has recently controverted this view. 
VOL. LXXX. 7 
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the future (cf. a note on the use of military map grids for archmological 
purposes in Anf. Journ., vol. xxv. (1945), p. 80). Duns visited by Childe 
were numbered up to 25, and our numbering has therefore continued from 
this in the text and on the map, fig. 2. One new dun site unrecorded on the 
map was found (No. 26), in addition to a new chambered tomb and the 
probable remains of others, and some minor sites. 


A. Megalithic Monuments and Allied Sites. 
Gallery-Grave near Port Charlotte. (Grid Ret. 746814.) 

On the east side of the main rond from Port Charlotte to Portuahaven, 
between it and the sea and half a mile from the former village, remains of a 
chambered tomb lie in » large grasa field partly used as a recreation ground, 
and oceupying the level area on top of o raised beach. The field has at 
some time been under plough, and the cairn originally containing the grave 
is much mutilated at its edges as well as badly robbed for stones, but its 
approximate present form is shown on the plan (fig. 8). The extant remains 
of the chamber show it to belong to the well-known class of segmented 
gallery-graves of the Clyde estuary, two examples of which had previously 
been recorded in Islay, in the Port Ellen neighbourhood at Cragabus and 
Ballynaughton.! The gallery appears to have been some 23 feet long by 
4 feet wide, and originally divided into four compartments by septal stones, 
two of which, that at the entrance and the next beyond, remain im situ. A 
large stone lying across the entrance appears to be a fallen portal stone, and 
slipped corbels are visible in the remains of the cairn which fringe the 
chamber. The forecourt area is mutilated by ploughing and stone-robbing, 
but appears to have been originally of creseentie form. The monument is a 
welcome addition to the Clyde group of cairns, and agrees well in its pro- 
portions and dimensions with such fine tombs as Esst Bennan, Giant's 
Grave, and Carn Ban in Arran, all with the gallery about 24 feet long and 
an overall width across the “horns” of some 60 feet. (Not on 1-inch map.) 


Probable Ruined Gallery-Grave, Brahunisary, near Port Elfen. (Grid Ref. 
873608.) 

This site is situnted on the south side of the road which turns off from the 
Port Ellen—Lagnvulin road to the farm of Brahunisary, below the Borraichill 
Mor hill-fort (Childe’s No. 10, where the name is given as “ Borraniebill 
Mér™), and 350-yards due south of the farm, just within the 150-foot contour 
and by a farm track. There are irregular remains of a cairn up to 3 feet 
high and now measuring about 40 by 15 feet. One stone, presumed to be 
a side stone of the gallery, is standing near the middle of the south-west 
side of this ruined cairn, 7 feet long by 2 feet 6 inches high and 1 foot thick. 

© Proc. Soe, An, Seol,, vol. xuxvi. (1002), pp. 110-4. 
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There are other large stones near, but nothing certainly in situ. The axis 
of the structure would be roughly north-west-south-east. (Not on 1-inch 







map.) 
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Possible Ruined Megalithic Tomb near Din Chroisprig. (Grid Ref. 704856.) 
Below Dim Chroisprig (Childe’s No. 21 but re-described and planned 
below) is a group of stones with remains of cairn material about them, lying 
nearer the sea than the dun and between it and the read from Kilchiaran 
to ‘is eiltiotwan. Several stones are on edge and earth-fast, and others are 
fallen or leaning, and the whole suggests a small burial-chamber with remains 
of half a crescentic forecourt and facade. The form and arrangement of the 
stones which would constitute the chamber on this supposition are not, 
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however, comparable with the comparatively thin flat slabs normally used 
in tombs of the Clyde type to form rectangular compartments. It is planned 
in fig. 8. (Not on 1-inch map.) 


Standing-Stone at Uisquintuie. (Grid Ref. 790873). 

A large and conspicuous standing-stone is situated half a mile west of 
the Uisguintuie road-fork on the coast road round the head of Loch Indaal 
between Bridgend and Bruichladdich. The stone stands on the crest of 
an old shore-line north of the road, and is 11 feet high, 5 feet wide, and 
2 feet thick. It is not marked on the 1l-inch map. 


Stones near Dun Chroisprig, Islay 
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Cairn with Ciat below Cnoc a’ Chuirn, Port Charlotte. (Grid Ref. TS8806.) 

On the west side of the road from Port Charlotte to Portnahaven, one 
and one-eighth miles from the former village, are the remains of a small 
eairn within an enclosing circular wall or bank (fig. 10). This enclosing circle 
appears to be a ruined and grass-grown wall 40 feet in diameter, within 
which is a cairn about 20 feet across which has been dug into, with the spoil 
thrown out on the north-west, exposing side stones of a cist 6 feet across 
between the two sides now visible on north-east and south-west. The cairn 
stands not more than 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet high, and the enclosing circle 
‘2 about 2 feet 6 inches high above the surrounding ground. A grass-grown 
and collapsed field wall of a now-deserted crofter's settlement is built against 
the south-west side of the ring. (Not on 1-inch map.) 
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B. Duns and Fortified Sites. 
Din Chroisprig (Childe’s No. 21). (Grid. Ref. 705856.) 
This site has already been briefly described by Childe in his paper cited 
above, but we have made a plan (fig. 11) recording certain structural features 
which seem to us to merit fuller description. The dun is built on a knob of 
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Fig. 11. 


rock with almost precipitous slopes below a 400-foot-high rocky hill over- 
looking the long, sandy beach of Machir Bay to the west. The main 
structure is roughly circular, consisting of a massive wall of coursed stones 
12 feet thick and containing for almost the whole of its circuit traces of a 
central passage or gallery 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet wide. The outer wall-face 
still stands to a height of 3 to 4 feet on the north-west, and must stand nearly 
6 fect high beneath tumbled stones on the south-east, and has a slight but 
perceptible inward batter. The site is therefore that of a galleried dun or 
even a broch, comparable with that identified by Childe at Dim Bhoraraic 
near Port Askaig on the north-eastern shore of Islay. There is a very 
large quantity of tumbled stones strewing the site and the slopes of the rock 
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on which it stands, implying walls of some height. The entrance appears 
to have been on the south-west (seaward) side and is very much obscured 
by fallen stones. There is, however, a definite incurved face to the left-hand 
wall (as one stands facing the entrance from outside), and it seems possible 
that the entrance led direct to a stair within the wall thickness, as the outer 
element of the right-hand wall overlaps considerably, as can be seen on the 
plan. Galleried duns have been described by Childe,’ and since this they 
have been further discussed by Fairhurst in his publication of his exeava- 
tion of the Kildonan galleried dun in Kintyre *—a site which, apart from 
medieval reconstructions, appeared to date from between the third and 
seventh centuries A.D. 

On the south-eastern side of Dim Chroisprig an area 25 by 20 feet is 
enclosed by the remains of a wall of coursed stones, probably subsequent 
to the main galleried structure. 


26. Galleried Dun or Broch, Traigh Mhachir. (Grid Ref. 703859.) 


At the southern end of the Traigh Mhachir beach an unrecorded site 
was found on a small rocky knoll above the sea, just to the west of the 
Kilchiaran—Kilehoman road immediately before it degenerates into a 
trackway. It is the much destroyed remains of another galleried dun or 
broch of the Din Chroisprig type, its overall outside measurements being 
78 feet north-south and 68 feet east-west, with traces of a gallery on the 
south side 3 feet wide, and visible for a length of 35 to 40 feet. The outside 
wall is here 4 to 5 feet thick, but the inner wall-face is nowhere traceable. 
The walls are of coursed masonry but nowhere more than a few courses high. 
(Not on l-inch map.) 


27. Dun below Cnoc na h-Uamha, Bruichladdich, (Grid Ref. 741860.) 

On a rocky knob in water-logged moorland westwards beyond the farm 
of Gartacharra and one and a half miles from Bruichladdich. This is a 
small dun of Childe’s “‘castle” type, irregularly oval in plan, with overall 
outside measurements 60 by 46 feet. The interior is piled with tumbled 
stones and no inner wall-face can be traced, but the outer face is preserved 
to a height of 5 feet on the north-west and is slightly battered, of good 
quality coursed stonework. There is an entrance 6 feet wide on the south- 
east, and no trace of galleries in the walls. 


98. Dun at Rockside, Kilchoman. (Grid Ref. 721875.) 

On a knoll adjacent to the farm of Rockside, half a mile north-east of 
Kilchoman Church. This is a very small “castle” type of dun, roughly 
D-shaped, with a probable entrance on the south-east and with overall 

it Prehial. of Scolland, pp. 201 ff, with refs. ® Proce. Soe. Ant. Seol,, vol. bexill. (1099), p. 185. 
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measurements of 30 by 27 feet. It appears to consist of a rampart of stones 
and earth rather than a true stone wall, which is not above 2 feet or so in 
height. 


29, “Fort” af Ballygrand (Childe’s No. 14). (Grid Ref. 884902.) 

This is a small promontory fort on the end of a ridge above Loch 
Finlaggan and a quarter of a mile north-west from Ballygrant School. | 
The roughly triangular area, 105 by 54 feet, is enclosed by a much ruined 
stone wall which incorporated upright stones set on edge as facing. There 
is no recognisable entrance. 


**4n Dun” on Rhinns Point. (Grid. Ref. 676751.) 
This site, marked as an antiquity on the l-inch map, was found to be 
a natural rock-mass with precipitous sides but with no trace of artificial 
fortifications, 
Note on the Plans. 


The plans and sections illustrating the three parts of this paper have 
been made from field surveys with tape and prismatic compass, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy which would be expected from detailed surveys 
made with instruments and occupying o long period of time, such as would 
be necessary in advance of the excavation of any of the sites we have 
deseribed. 


x. 


A NEW ROMAN MOUNTAIN-ROAD IN DUMFRIESSHIRE AND 
ROXBURGHSHIRE. By I. A. RICHMOND, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., 


F.S.A.S8cor. 
Read March Il, 1946. 


The Roman fort at Raeburnfoot,! Dumfriesshire, is one of the most 
isolated and remote of Roman sites in Scotland. It lies at the head of Esk- 
dale (fig. 1), fourteen miles above Langholm, at the point where the tortuous 
Esk emerges from the foothills of the Ettrick massif, having provided a 
minor through route between north and south. Traditionally, the valley 
below Raeburnfoot is said to have been oceupied by a Roman road:* and 

. For accounta of this site neo Statiatical Account (1841) Dumfriesshire, pp. 402-4; B.C.4.H.M., 
Dumfriesshire, item 172, p. 08; J.8.8., vol. xxxvil. p. 100; Trans, Dumfr. and Gall. N.H. and A. Soc., 
vol. xxiv, pp. 1624. 

9 Statistirval Account (1841) Dumfriesshire, p. 404, note, and p. 420 (Langholm parish). 
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this tradition, while as yet wholly unverified by modern research, may well 
be worth credence, since the well-attested Roman marching-camp?* at 
Gilnockie and various coin-finds,* including the early aurei from Broomholm, 
attest Roman penetration of the dale. Lf, however, a road may thus have 
connected Racburnfoot with the lower valley, no one has suggested that it 
continued northwards, for a northward continuation would involve a course 
so tortuous as to be wholly inacceptable to the Roman engineer. Nor does 
the position of the fort at Raeburnfoot suggest that its function was to guard 
a route between north and south. It has no good outlook in either direction, 
and the northward view, in particular, is almost immediately cut off by the 
bold spur of Moodlaw Knowe, which juts out from the east side of the valley. 
This point is so obvious that when the writer paid his first visit to the site, 
with Mr James McIntyre, on 12th May 1935, he came away convinced that 
the function of the fort was to look eastwards up the long valley of the Rae 
Burn and westwards up the corresponding gap on the opposite side of the 
valley and that along this line would ultimately be found the explanation 
for the existence of so remote a site. 

Somewhat later than 1935 facts began to accumulate in other parts of 
Roman Scotland which help us better to understand the function of Raeburn- 
foot. The Roman works there, perched on a 40-foot bluff now partly eroded 
by the turbulent Esk, comprise inner and outer superimposed works, each 
definable as a permanent post on the strength of its massive rampart.’ The 
outer and earlier work,’ a rectangle measuring some 570 by 540 feet over its 
30-foot rampart, is defended by a single ditch, and its size is suited to a 
large cohort or an ala, The inner work,’ which plainly has succeeded it, 
measures some 270 feet square over its 38-foot rampart, and is defended by 
a double ditch. Its much smaller size plainly demonstrates that its garrison 
was a small one, whatever class of unit® it comprised. But by 1959 dis- 
coveries elsewhere? were showing that sites of this kind, small fortlets 
defended by a stout rampart and one or more ditches, are an outstanding 


‘ Gilnockic, R.C.A.H.M., Dumfriesshire, item 45, pp. 27-8, with plan (fig. 28). Cf, Statistical Account, 
on. cul, Pp 400, 

2 Sir George Macdonald, Proc. Sor. Ant. Seot., vol. lil. p. 241, The aurei divide into six from Broom- 
holm, one from Wauchope bridge holm and one from Canonbie, in a glebe field east of the church. They 
are so close in date, however, aa to ralae the queation whether they did not form part of one hicemindl.. 

2 For details of these ramparts, recently examined by Dr St Joseph, sce sources cited in note 1, p. 103, 

4 ‘There is no doubt that, as at Cnstleshaw, the outer work f earlier, since it would have 
been impossible to use it effectively with the inner work in oxistence. The east to weab dimension is 
conjectural, but the planning suggesia that the north to south road was asiol, It seems doubtful 
whether the south gate has a clevicula, the appearance of such a feature being caused by the road swinging 
eastwards aa it emerges from the gute, See #.C.A.A.AT., loc. cil, 

* Tt will be noted that the commencement of the north-west angle of the rampart of this work ia 
visible and that the outer ditch appears to haye been carried straight through to the edge of the escarp- 
ment, while the inner ditch swings round the ingle (ibid.). 

* In Roman Germany forte of this size normally housed numeri, but the British system is unknown. 
In aren the fort ts most like Crawford, See J.F.4., vol. xxix. p. 201. 

1 See JLRS, vol. xxx. p. 161; Antigwity, vol. xiii. pp. 280-92. 
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feature of the Antonine organisation of Southern Scotland. 5ix still 
smaller examples had then been identified—at Tassiesholm, Redshaw Burn, 
Durisdeer, Chew Green, Castle Creg, and Kaims Castle—and it has since 
become clear that this number is representative rather than in any way 
exhaustive. With the exception of Castle Creg, of which the connections 
are still to seek, all are connected with Roman roads. They were evidently 
the quarters for patrols, signallers, or convoy-guards; in short, of the minor 
units which knotted tight the relentless grip of the Roman net. The second 
fort at Raeburnfoot is obviously yet another example in the series, and this 
fact alone would give validity to the inference that it once formed a link in 
a vanished section of the strategic cordon. 

A clue to the missing section was soon furnished by an unexpected 
source. The late R. P. Hardie, whose studies of medimval roads in Lauder- 
dale have all the strength that is to be derived from a detailed knowledge of 
maps and all the weakness of work unrelated to examination of the ground, 
drew attention! to Raeburnfoot in a digression upon the roads between 
Roxburgh and Annandale. He observed that the central massif of Craik- 
muir, here throwing off opposite spurs north of the Rae Burn and the 
Borthwick Water, was crossed by an old traffic line. Hardie’s map was not 
closely enough contoured to show him that he was wrong in describing this 
route as occupying the crest of the spur. But, struck by the choice of 
ground, by the general straightness of the line, and by the relationship of 
that line to Raeburnfoot, he went so far as to suggest * that this road might 
be Roman in origin. It seems that he never visited the area to put this view 
to the test, nor did he add to his general conclusions the highly significant 
fact that no other direct and unswerving route across the central massif is 
attainable for long miles to north and south. But it was obviously desirable 
that someone should test the notion, and, in the course of his duties as a: 
Royal Commissioner for Ancient Monuments, the writer took opportunity to 
examine the course of the road in Roxburghshire in July 1945, accompanied 
by Sir Walter Aitchison, Dr St Joseph, and Dr Philip Gell. The continuation 
in Dumfriesshire was viewed later in the same season by the writer alone, 
and an ordered account of the remarkable remains now visible on the ground 
is here offered. 

For two miles north-east of the Roman fort at Raeburnfoot the valley 
of the Rae Burn offers no convincing remains of ancient roadways, The 
stream meanders about in a wide and atony bed cut deep in the valley floor, 
and the resultant terrace, which would carry roads or tracks above flood- 
level, is deep in tussocky grass. A modern cart-track wanders tortuously 
up the north side of the valley, and only close to the ford and bluff between 
Kiln Sike and White Sike is there any suggestion of a more solid road. 
Above Raeburnside, however, and opposite the footbridge to Mid Raeburn 

1 ft. P. Hardie, The Roads of Mediaval Lauderdale (142), pp. 47-8. * Tbid, 
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Fig. 2. The Roman road at Mid Racburn. 
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farm (fig. 2), there is a strong metalled roadway running along the haugh 
north of the stream, but this is interrupted by heavy erosion of the north 
hank at the watersmect of Rae Burn and Cleggy Sike. Then, east of two 
deserted cottages (not marked upon the Ordnance Map), the road appears 
again as a broad cambered mound, 2 feet high and 20 feet wide, running 
dead straight along the haugh to a point where a wide cutting carries it up 
on to the spur between the Rae Burn and Cleggy Sike. The mound here is 
evidently composed of the gravel which abounds in the haugh. 

The foot of the cutting is much broken up by tracks and by modern 
carting, but it is soon plainly visible to north-west of the existing cart-track, 
and, as soon as the steep ascent is passed, the cart-track swings across to the 
left side of a broad terraced roadway at least 18 feet wide, formed by cut-and- 
fill in the hillside. The straight south-eastern edge of the feature is visible 
for the next thousand yards, with some bold embanking, extending for 
about 150 yards, half-way long the spur. Its antiquity 1s shown by the 
number of eart-tracks and hollow tracks, which meander freely within and 
beyond its limits, sometimes cutting it badly to pieces but never completely 
obscuring the general line. 

The spur along which the road is running is then cut by Near Paddock 
Cleugh, draining out of a broad and marshy gap between the Rae Burn and 
Moodlaw Burn. ‘The modern cart-track and some of the hollow tracks 
swing to east, and form a deep hollow road which very soon turns northwards 
in an oblique descent alongside the cleugh (fig. 3). The ancient line runs 
straight ahead for about 160 yards as a prominent terraced roadway, over 
18 feet wide, and meets the head of the cleugh at right angles by means of a 
bold cutting about 50 yards long. The stream is here a broad marshy belt, 
in which “paddocks,” or frogs, no doubt abound in due season, and the 
crossing is deep in mire, while the terraced ascent of the road on the other 
side is deeply cut to pieces by five hollow tracks which run on and beyond 
the terrace and speak of an age-old use of the original engineered track as 
well as its ultimate desertion. On the shoulder between Near Paddock 
Cleugh and Far Paddock Cleugh, however, the terraced rondway becomes 
clear again and so continues for about 400 yards. It is here 27 feet wide, 
with a deep hollow track on the south-east side; and material derived from 
the terracing has been used to form a broad embankment descending 
straight into Far Paddock Cleugh, though somewhat cut about by hollow 
tracks to the north-west. Across the stream the ascent is again much cut 
up and finally deserted by hollow tracks. The nature of the subsoil now 
becomes clear. It is a laminated shale,’ of which the thin strata are tilted 
at an angle of over 70 degrees, so that they break off in small cubes closely 
resembling road metalling, though they are in reality detritus from the 
living rock. 


' Geological Survey, shoet 10. 
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Fig. 3. The Roman road on Humphrey Law and Lamblair Knowe. 
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The nature of the subsoil, here revealed, entirely explains the type of 
road adopted from the Rae Burn onwards. The shale lies immediately 
beneath the natural upper surface of thin weathered brash and tussocky 
grass. No other material for building a road is to be had, except river- 
gravel from the Rac Burn, and it would be impossible to make this lic upon 
the shale,’ apart from question of transport. The engineers of the road 
which we are describing have thus perforce had recourse to the shale, 
forming their roadway in cuttings and terraces which, in the absence of 
alternative material, provide a road-surface of soft rock and material for 
embanking. The use of the shale surface or of the spoil from terracing or 
cutting also explains the absence of quarry pits. Had the road been con- 
structed of quarried material laid upon the subsoil, either large sporadic 
quarries or a series of quarry-pits parallel with the roadway might have been 
expected to occur. But here the prepared track forms its own quarry, and 
the cut-and-fill technique employed in its construction provides ample 
material without going beyond the track of the road for it. 

The road now climbs steadily from Far Paddock Cleugh along the north- 
west shoulder of Humphrey Law, aiming for a point just below the crest 
and thus avoiding the deep bays or cleughs on both sides of the ridge which 
reduce the passage slong it to a series of comparatively narrow necks. It 
has here been a terraced road for a distance of some 700 yards. But when 
the summit, at about 1290 feet above sea-level, is passed, a fresh complication 
is introduced by the occurrence of a peat-bed, varying in thickness from a 
few inches to 4 or 5 feet. Faced by the peat, the roadway engineers, still 
eompelled to rely upon the underlying shale for their surface, changed their 
methods and dug a broad cutting, 50 feet wide, through the peat and the 
underlying brash in order to bare the shale itself. Then, in order to give 
the necessary drainage and to prevent the road from becoming swamped, 
they cut drainage-ditches on both sides of the bottom of the cutting, thus 
leaving on almost flat causeway of living rock some 20 feet wide to serve as 
the roadway in the centre of the cutting. The original form of the work 
(fig. 4), however, is now frequently disguised, partly by growth and swamp 
and partly by hollow tracks which swerve about in the cutting, firat wearing 
down the old surface and eventually avoiding the resultant swamps by 
intruding into the sides of cutting or even climbing owt of it where the peat 
is not too deep. The modern eart-track picks its way among the resultant 
confusion as best it can. An excellent example of the relationship between 
old and new occurs at the top of the cutting, which is over 300 yards long, 
where it leaves the shoulder by a slight zigzag. The modern track zigzags 
the opposite way in order to avoid the swamp which has gathered at the 
elbow. 

* 2 Supposing a bed to have been cut in the shale to contain bottoming, the problem of drainage would 
roise imposible difficulties, 
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The cutting runs down to the Queen's Mire ' between Green Cleuch and 
Queen's Mire Sike, which was originally crossed by a bold embankment over 
100 yards long, still discernible but much cut about by cross-drains and 
tracks, The hollow track lies to north and the ecart-track further north 
still, running upon a small causeway of its own, clearly derived from a 
relatively modern quarry at the north end of the crossing. The old road 
has then climbed the south-east shoulder of Lamblair Knowe by a cutting 
some 300 yards long, much cut up by hollow tracks and the carting-track. 


CRAIK CROSS RoxBURCHSHIRE-DUMFRIESSHIRE 
ROMAN ROAD ON LIVING ROCK 
AT BASE OF CUTTING IN THE PEAT 





Fig. 4. THagrammuatic section of Homan road on Craik Moor. 


Next comes a terrace of about the same length, where the modern track 
tends to make a lower shelf of its own and the older work is revealed as well 
over 20 feet wide. Now follows a long cutting in the peat, continuing for 
seven furlongs and Jaid out along the crest in seven very unequal point-to- 
point sectors. The best example of the angular changes of direction in this 
cutting is on Roney Rigg, where a boundary fence crosses the road, after 
which the cutting runs dead straight for 400 yards. The hollow tracks 
and earting-tracks, worn in the shale, here attain a depth of 3 feet, a fact 
which speaks eloquently of the high antiquity of the original feature, There 
follow (fig. 5) 300 yards of terraced track, over 21 feet wide, and a 400-yard 
eutting which descends to the flat and ill-drained neck between Cherry Sike 
and Gowl Sike and provides the material for a $80-yard embankment crossing 


* The origin of the Queen's Miro is the local tradition concerning the journey of Mary Queen of Scota 
to Hermitage, which in fact took place by a more southerly route. 
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Fig. 5. ‘The Roman road at Craik Cross and Lainl'*s Knowe. 
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it. A terraced roadway then ascends the shoulder of Craik Cross, but the 
exact form of the road on the summit, 1476 feet above sea-level, is obseured 
by the hollow tracks, some of which converge into one broad hollow 5 feet 
deep. The original form of the road was apparently a shallow cutting, 
baring the rock. 

The true summit of Craik Cross lies 22 yards north of the road and is 
1481 feet above sea-level. From it an astonishing view is obtained. 
Immediately to north, the Ettrick Hills stand out bold and forbidding, while 
to west and south-west the distant horizon is closed by the fells above 
Torthorwald and by Criffel. Southwards, Birrenswark rears its distinctive 
table-mountain above the tangle of foothills, and the gleaming Solway 
outlines the Cumberland plain backed by the great buttress of Saddleback 
and Skiddaw. No less magnificent is the eastward view, where, on the 
north, the spurs of Ettrick jut out toward the Tweed and the triple peak of 
Eildon, upon which our road is manifestly aimed. To east stretch the wide 
valleys of Teviot and Rule, divided by the ragged mass of Ruberslaw, and to 
south the whole line of the Cheviot Hills, from Carter Bar to Cheviot, form 
a noble and elear-cut background to the swelling contours and twisted 
eleughs and hopes which run out towards Liddesdale and the North Tyne. 
Perhaps no summit in Southern Scotland affords a more remarkable view 
in every direction. 

The actual summit north of the road is occupied by an earthwork, 
comprising « circular ditch 40 feet in diameter over its centre line with 
x bold mound inside it, 4 feet high and some distance away from the 
lip of the ditch. The effect is not that of a cairn or tumulus, but is highly 
reminiscent of the Roman signal-tower' at Robin Hood's Butt, on the 
high moor of Gillalees, between Birdoswald and Beweastle. Only excava- 
tion, however, will show what reliability is to be placed upon the 
resemblance. 

Once over the summit, the road plunges into a cutting 400 yards long, 
followed by an embankment 100 yards long, laid out in two straight sectors, 
across the neck between Corse Grain and the head of Borthwick Water. Then 
the road twists up on to the south-west side of the next shoulder (which has 
no clear recorded name), negotiating the rise by a cutting some 70 yards 
long and a terraced track 200 yards long. On the crest is a cutting over 
350 yards long and 6 feet deep, in which the hollow tracks have extended 
the original width of 30 feet to about half as much again in places in an 
effort to keep out of the swampy bottom. On the neck between Rushie 
Grain and Hazely Sike the embankment derived from the cutting is almost 
eompletely buried in peat, and peat-cutters or shepherds have erected a 


* CW. 2, vol. i. pp. 82-3; vol, xxzill, pp. 241-6: recent excavation by Dr St Joseph has, however, 
shown the mound to be an earthwork, of uncertain nature. Sea Trans. Dumfr. and Gall, N.H. and 
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little turf-built rectangular enclosure,' 24 by 42 feet in size, with a curved 
tail-like bank at the east end, right across the mouth of the cutting. The 
road next climbs on to Laird’s Knowe in a cutting 200 yards long, much 
eroded and eut to pieces by hollow tracks, and a bold terrace well over 
18 feet wide runs for 300 yards into a cutting through the peat about 370 yards 
long and 3 to 4 feet deep. At the eastern mouth of this cutting is another 
turf-walled enclosure across the line of the road, similar in size and plan to 
that previously described. 

The road then becomes a terraced road once more, dropping gently 
down the south-eastern shoulder of Craik Moor, high above Craikhope and 
the Borthwick Water. It is here still aiming straight for the Eildons. At 
250 yards below the eastern mouth of the cutting the terraced road is joined 
by a relatively modern track from Craikhope farmstead, predecessor of the 
still more modern metalled road which runs up the bottom of the valley on 
the south side of Borthwick Water. This Craikhope track, now used only 
to cart peats, has largely obliterated the remains of the older road by cutting 
a new and lower terrace along the edge of the older one. As the road 
descends towards the watersmeet of Northhope Burn and Borthwick Water 
all traces of ancient work disappear and the fringe of the cultivated area is 
reached. We have, however, now described over 64 miles of ancient 
roadway and it is time to take stock of the matter. 

The first point which clearly emerges from a scrutiny of the remains is 
the high antiquity of the original engineered road. It is severely damaged 
at numerous points throughout the course by long desuetude and erosion, 
and as many as five hollow tracks, not to mention the modern carting-track, 
have worn their way deep through the already disused road. In the cuttings 
through the peat the state of the original roadway has become so bad, 
partly through wear and tear and partly through blockage of the original 
drainage system, that the tracks have made every effort to avoid it. Such 
a history of wear and tear on a rock surface clearly places the road well back 
beyond the age of modern engineered roads of any kind; and, in connection 
with this conclusion, it should be observed that there is no record in the 
Statistical Accounts of any road-making on this line during the eighteenth 
or nineteenth centuries. 

The second point which emerges is the notable quality of the engineering 
of the original road. The impressive fact is not so much that a great road- 
way 20 feet wide has been driven for over six miles across wild moors and 
peat hags: it is that no roadway could have been here constructed at all 
without a penetrating appreciation of the local terrain, which imposes such 
formidable and peculiar conditions upon choice of materials and route. No 
construction could take place until the possibilities of the shale rock had been 

* Christison, Barly Fortifications in Scotland, p. 368, fig, 130, illustrates some rather different rect- 


angular enclosures with not dissimilar fails; also p. 367, fig. 129. doubtless 
ye They are shielings of one 
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thoroughly explored, and this entailed the mastery of the peat by vast 
cuttings, totalling almost two miles in length. The cutting and embanking 
is comparable with work upon a railway line, and from this a third point 
follows. The scale of the work is so vast that it would require Inbour beyond 
the resources of a local undertaking in any age. 

When the full significance of these three points is realised it will be 
apparent that the double skill, in choice of course and use of materials, and 
the ample resources of labour are typical of one period alone before the 
rediscovery of road engineering in the eighteenth century, that is, the Roman 
Age. In short, a detailed study of the engineering of the line makes it 
possible to agree with Hardie’s suggestion! that the original Craikmuir 
Road was Roman, since it reveals that the line was originally occupied by 
an engineered road whose magnitude and boldness of conception is in every 
way worthy of the Roman genius. 

It may now be asked how far analogies for this type of construction are 
forthcoming from Roman roads. The local conditions impose, first, the use 
of rock as the road surface. This is matched upon Dere Street ? at Shibden 
Edge, upon Blackstone Edge * in Rag Sapling Clough, and upon Sarn Helen * 
south of Caer Llugwy. Examples could be multiplied, but one more may 
be cited, because it belongs to the Queen of Roman roads, the Via Appia 
itself. On the rocky hillsides,’ south of the pons Aricinus and south of 
Terracina, this greatest of Roman roads used the living rock as its surface 
where the natural formation was suitable. The second condition, imposed 
by local vegetation, is the need for the cuttings through the peat. This is 
matched upon Blackstone Edge,* where, from the summit to Rag Sapling 
Clough in Yorkshire, a distance of some 1400 yards, and from the summit 
to the Halifax road in Lancashire, about 1000 yards, very similar cuttings. 
through peat of much the same depth, permit the Roman pavement there 
to be laid upon a firm bottom of gritty sand. But Roman roads through 
peat mosses are much rarer than Roman roads on rock; they have been little 
studied and other analogies are not to hand. For example, the Roman road 
between Castleshaw and Slack, which undoubtedly crossed * the deep peat 
beds of Standedge, is now so deeply buried in the accumulated cotton-grass 
of Featherbed Moss that no estimate of the original arrangement is possible. 
The principle of the use of the cutting in these conditions is, however, firmly 
established by its employment upon Blackstone Edge. One common 
feature of Roman roads is notably absent. There are no quarry pits * along 

1 Hardie, op. cil., p. 45. 

? Personal observation: a detailed account of this road will appear in #.C.A.4.M,, Rorterghshire. 

* Trans, Rochdale Lit. and Sei. Soc,, vol. xv. (1035), p. 63; Huddersfield in Roman Times, p. 80, 
47. FP, Hall, Corr Bugooy (1920), Appendix. 

* Personal observation, * Huddersfield in Roman Times, p. 88, tig. 54, 

' The road ia plain as far as the shoulder of Standedge, above Castloshaw, and is next known for 


certain north of Slack, 
© Of. Pro, Soe. Ant, Sool,, vol. bexvix. p. 172. 
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the course of the road, as so frequently along other Roman roads of Scotland. 
Their absence, as already explained, is due to the local geology. But it is 
interesting to observe an instructive parallel from Dere Street of the abandon- 
ment of normal construction and methods owing to scarcity of stone. 
Between Foulplay Head and Harden Edge, south of the Coquet, the course 
of Dere Street lies for a mile or more over a slightly dished plateau covered 
with shaly clay, where no outcrop of stone occurs. In this sector there are 
no quarry pits: using only the material immediately to hand, the con- 
structors have reared a great agger of the local clay, 5 feet high and 25 feet 
wide, and have surfaced it, when beaten hard, with a thin akin of the broken 
shale. These conditions were noted by the writer in 1945, during the 
cutting of a modern military road through the ancient mound, but it is not 
the first time that they have been seen, for General Roy, in his wisdom, 
records this kind of mound as an uncommon type * of construction. As he 
observes, it is a concession to local conditions. It is valuable as showing 
how far from the normal construction, with heavy bottoming and gravelled 
cambered top,a Roman road might deviate. In its own way, this deviation 
from the normal on Dere Street is as great as that upon the Craikmuir road, 
though the different local conditions produce a wide difference in kind. 
Finally, we may return to the general significance of the road. First, 
there is no doubt as to its ultimate objective. Just as Dere Street, having 
crossed the Cheviot, sets ita course, with intermediate concessions to local 
configuration, upon the Eildons, so does the Craikmuir road. Both are 
eonverging upon 7'rimontium, the largest fort in Roman Scotland and the 
pivot and centre of the road network behind the Antonine Wall. The 
Ingliston milestone,’ from west of Cramond, which is measured from Trimon- 
ium, emphasises this nodal aspect of the site. The function of our road is 
thus presumably to link the south-west with Trimontium, and the lonely 
site at Raeburnfoot falls into place as an intermediate fort or fortlet along 
it. Having regard to the siting of Raeburnfoot, and the fact that it watches 
not only the Rae Burn valley but a gap by which there is an easy 
approach to Eskdale from the southwest, there can be little doubt that 
the road once ran across the dale to joi the main north and south road 
somewhere near Lockerbie, at the foot of Dryfedale. But at this point 
in our inquiry the old tradition of a Roman road penetrating Eskdale itself 
from Netherby and the south must be recalled. The strategical function of 
Netherby is a double one, to watch both Eskdale and Liddesdale. If it was 
thought necessary to continue the authenticated line of Roman road beyond 
Netherby and so to link the great strategic road-centre of Carlisle or Stanwix 
* More recently, the same ; : . 
Atsie, she oper bsiva Gacived trom a breed cxtsing on Gaegidl'cas itaena 
* Roy, Miliary Antiquities, p. 108: the third category in his deseription of 


' C.1L., vol. vii. p. 1085; #.E., vol. ix. p. 620. The last line of the text reads [Trijmonfi m(ilia 
plasewum)... . For the construction, seq B.2., vol. ix. p, 1250, mer 
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with that of Trimontium, there were two ways of doing this, The modern 
lines of communication choose Liddesdale: but both railway and roads 
become involved in very difficult and heavy engineering in doing so, taking 
circuitous valley routes or using narrow defiles of a kind unwelcome to the 
Roman engineer. Nor is there any tradition of a Roman road along this 
route. The alternative line is by lower Eskdale, where there is both a 
tradition and some actual evidence of Roman penetration, and beyond 
which we have now discovered the cross-route traversing the central massif. 
This route, unlike the modern roads farther south, does not occupy defiles, 
but seizes the one point where it is possible to engineer a straight and un- 
interrupted course across the mountains. The discovery must originally 
have been the result of a detailed and able reconnaissance of the area, and 
its value was very great; for it gave to the Romans the most southerly 
cross-link between east and west yet discovered to north of the Tyne-Solway 
line. It would be not unnatural to have linked Netherby with this cross- 
route by a direct road up the valley of the Esk, thus providing the most: 
direct Gommunication possible between the major strategical centres of 
Carlisle and Newstead. 


XI. 


THE TOLQUHON AISLE, AND OTHER MONUMENTS IN TARVES 
KIRKYARD; WITH SOME FURTHER NOTES ON 
TOLQUHON. Br W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, M.A., D.Lirr., 
F.8.A.8cor., FVS.A. 


In my paper on “Tolquhon Castle and its Builder’’ contributed to our 
Proceedings in 1938, an illustration (reproduced herewith, Pl. XX, 1) and a 
short account were given of the tomb which the seventh laird of Tolquhon, 
William Forbes, built for himself in 1589 in the parish church of Tarves. 
As this monument is one of the most remarkable things of its kind in the 
north of Scotland, it seems worthy of a fuller description and investigation, 
particularly in view of its importance for the history of the spread of 
Renaissance influence in Scottish architecture during the reign of James VI. 

The present kirk of Tarves was erected in 1798, and is a plain but dignified 
specimen of a Presbyterian preaching-house of its time. The building, 
which lies east and west, measures 75 feet in length by 39 feet 7 inches in 
breadth. ‘The masonry is large, squared pink granite rubble, and on the 
south front and west gable the cherry-cocking remains; on the other sides 
it is obscured by harl. Except the north window, which is lintelled, the 
doors and windows have plain round arches. On the west gable is a belfry 
of good simple design. An organ chamber on the south side, a heating- 

Vol. Ixxii. pp. 248-72. 
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house on the north, and a porch and vestry at the west end are subsequent 
additions. The interior of the church was rearranged in 1825.1 The church 
occupies a striking position on a high knoll, and before the village houses 
obscured the view, it and its medieval predecessor must have commanded 
an extensive outlook. The church of Tarves was granted by William the 
Lion to the Abbey of Arbroath,* and most of the early documents illustrating 
the history of the parish are therefore to be found in the Register of that 
monastery. 

The old church is said to have been dedicated to St Englatius, a fictitious 
person whose name, according to Professor Watson, has been compounded 
from the Gaelic word oenglais, ‘choice brook.’’ Tanglan’s Well is still 
shown near the church, and on the River Ythan is Tanglandford. According 
to the Martyrology of Oengus, the Celtic founder of the church was St 
Murdebur or Muirdebar, a missionary from Leinster who flourished about 
the year 600.° The dedication is thus an interesting proof of the early 
influence of the Irish Church in north-eastern Pictland.t | 

In the View of the Diocese of Aberdeen, written in 1732, the following 
description is given of the former church?:— 


“The church has a choir and two isles: one for the Gordons of Haddo, 
now ruinous; another for the Forbeses of Tolquhon, also ruinous. Sir 
Thomas de Longovile (otherwise called the Red Reaver), the French 
pyrate, whom Wallace is said to have taken at sea, and recovered to a 
regular life, is reported to have dyed at Ythsie, and to lye at the east 
end of this church. It is added that the two blew stones, now on the 
stair-head of Tolquhon’s loft, whereon now nothing can be discovered 
graven but a cross, were taken from his grave.” 


Quite possibly these two cross-marked stones were memorials of the Celtic 
Church. The Tolquhon monument lies 48 feet south of the eastern half of 
the present church, hence it seems that the latter must be situated somewhat 
to the north of its medieval predecessor. On either side of the monument 
the original rubble masonry of the aisle wall remains, though obscured by 
modern pointing. When the aisle was dismantled this wall was crowned 
by a massive pediment of pink granite stones, similar to those used in the 
new church. The back of the wall is entirely hidden in ivy. 

The total height of the monument, to the crest of the heavy embattled 
cornice, is 7 feet 6 inches, and its over-all breadth is 8 feet 10 inches. 
The depth of the tomb recess is 1 foot 11 inches; the span of its arch, 
5 feet 10 inches; height of the arch, 3 feet 4 inches, 


* New Statistical Account, vol. xii. p, 676, * Registrum Vetus de Aberbrothoc, p. 5, 
* Martyrology of Oengus, od. W. Stokes (Henry Bradshaw Soc.), p. 240, 

* Seo W. J. Watson, Celtie Place-Names of Scotland, pp. 318-20, 

* Coll. Shires Aberdeen and Banff, p. 320 
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The arch is framed within elaborate Renaissance baluster shafts. Each 
has a central medallion. The dexter medallion displays a bear's head 
muzzled couped for Forbes, and the sinister one shows the boar’s head 
eouped of the Gordons. 

The arch-mould is a quirked and filleted edge-roll flanked by hollows, 
of which the outer one is wider and carries a series of Tudor roses, Outside 
this is a quirked quarter-round., 

The hood-mould has a sloping upper surface, at the apex of which is a 
royal crown, with two unicorns facing it, one on either side, after the manner 
of supporters. I take it that this is intended to portray the Laird of 
Tolquhon's status as a tenant-in-chief of the Crown, in the same way as he 
put the royal arms over his own castle gate. On either side of the arch, 
and facing in towards the crown, are the following subjects: dexter, a 
hound collared pursuing a fox, which is escaping with a goose in its mouth; 
sinister, a hound collared pursuing a hare. These animal figures are executed 
with the utmost verve. In so far as they have any special significance, 
I suppose they may be taken to portray the old laird’s love of field sports. 
The underside of the hood-mould has a remarkable composite ornament 
on its rounded surface. The upper part of this ornament takes the form of a 
draped curtain or frill, looped up in a series of folds; the lower part is the 
classical egg-and-dart. 

In the dexter spandrel is a shield of florid Renaissance design, displaying 
arms: quarterly, first and fourth, a bear's head couped, muzzled and collared, 
for Forbes; second and third, a unicorn’s head couped for Preston—the 
family through whose heiress the estate of Tolquhon came to the Forbeses. 
The shield is surmounted by an esquire’s helmet, against a foliaceous back- 
ground, perhaps intended for plumes, and is flanked by the laird’s initials, 
W. F. Below is a scroll dated 1589. Extending up into the apex of the 
spandrel is another seroll with the Forbes motto, SALVS PER CHRISTVM. 
The reversed tail of the scroll bears an arrow pointing to the beginning of 
the inscription. 

In the sinister spandrel is a shield of plain heater form. It shows the 
laird'’s arms impaled with those of his wife—three boar’s heads couped for 
Gordon. The shield is surmounted by a plumed hat. From the point 
of the shield springs a large conventional grape-like fruit. This shield is 
flanked by the lady's initials, E. G. for Elizabeth Gordon, and a scroll in 
the apex sets forth her genealogy: DOCHTER -'TO LESMOR. 

The tracery of the tomb-arch is cusped quite in the traditional manner, 
but the points end in scrolled triangles of a very un-Gothie aspect. 

The dexter supporter of the arch is a portrait statuette of the lnird. He 
wears a flat eap, a ruff, a puffed and slashed doublet buttoned up the middle, 
and full puffed and slashed knee-breeches, He has large curled moustaches 
and a forked beard, and his expression is a pleasing one. The sinister 
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supporter is hislady. She wears a long embroidered gown with full sleeves, and 
a ruff. Her hair is braided. Like her husband, she looks in good humour, 
though she has a most determined chin. These figures in three-quarter 
relief carry semi-octagonal corbel-caps of good Late Gothic design. The 
over-all height of the figures, including the corbel-caps, is 1 foot 24 inches. 

In the back of the tomb-recess is a sunk panel, evidently intended for an 
inscribed stone. It measures 2 feet 44 inches broad and 2 feet 7 inches high, 
the depth being 4 inches. 

The front of the tomb-chest displays an arcade of seven bays of Renais- 
sance balusters bearing round arches, enriched with the egg-and-dart, and 
cusped below; in their spandrels is a foliaceous ornament, and in the half 
spandrel at each end a flower. In the centre bay of this arcade are a skull 
and cross-bones, with the adage MEMENTO MORI. The projecting under 
edge of the tomb-slab has a twined-ribbon and staff moulding, the staff 
being raguly, and the ribbon enriched with a sunk pattern. 

The whole monument is crested with a miniature corbelled and embattled 
parapet, having three console-like projections, forming caps res pectively 
to the side-shafts and to the central crown. 

The material is a warm red sandstone, which has weathered exceedingly 
well. Indeed the carving, save in one or two places, is almost as sharp as 
when it was cut.?_ The stone appears to have come from Cammalown in 
Fyvie. All the carving is executed with perfect mastery, and the entire 
monument is pervaded by distinction. In my former account I deseribed 
it as “a remarkable example of the bastard Gothic of the period. Its 
general design remains thoroughly medieval, but much of the detail is 
pseudo-classical in character. This is particularly seen on the arcade in 
front of the tomb-chest, and in the balusters on either side, The grotesque 
animals on the extrados of the tomb-arch are quite in the whimsical and 
vigorous style so often found in sculptured work of this period in the north- 
east of Scotland; while the ‘mort's head’ on the tomb-chest represents the 
incoming of a degraded taste that reached its climax in the two following 
centuries,”” 

Another example, more or less contemporary, of the “mort's head" may 
be seen on a corbel in the oratory of Towie Barclay Castle, Auchterless.? 
It may be regarded as the first emergence of that gruesome funerary 
symbolism which may be studied, in all its vigorous and fascinating 
crudity, upon so many of the older monuments in our parish graveyards. 

Built into the pediment above the tomb is a keystone boss, It has a 
Renaissance shield displaying the laird'’s arms, surmounted by an esquire’s 
helmet. The shield is flanked by the initials V. F. Round the edge of the 


Some trifling but necessary repairs were effected on the monument, a year or two before the war, 
by the late Mr J. Duthie Webster, of Tarves. 
x Provedinge, vol. briv. FFP: #45. 
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boss is a vine scroll, extremely well done. This boss may perhaps be 
accepted as proof that the Tolquhon Aisle was vaulted. 

It is obvious that our Tarves monument has been inspired by Bishop 
Gavin Dunbar's beautiful tomb (Pl. X XT) in St Machar’s Cathedral, Aber- 
deen.) The corbel-figures supporting the tracery, the Tudor roses in the 
eavetto round the arch, the armorial bearings and the lettered scrolls in 
either spandrel, and the corbelled and embattled cornice with its three 
eonsole-like projections engaged respectively with the pinnacle-finials and the 
ornament at the apex of the arch—all these, and other features, prove the 
close kinship between the two works. 

We can hardly doubt that the master-mason or architect of the Tolquhon 
Aisle will have been the same man whom the laird at that very time was 
employing to make such an imposing addition to his ‘auld tour” two miles 
away. The style of the lettering of the inscriptions on the tomb and on the 
castle corresponds, the twined-ribbon enrichment on the edge of the tomb- 
slab reappears on the castle front, and the two statuettes of the laird and 
his dame on the monument have their counterparts in the quaint figurines 
that adorn his gatehouse. Also the sandstone used for the carved work im 
both buildings is the same. It is therefore the more remarkable that, while 
the castle is a purely native or Gothic building practically in all its features, 
the tomb, while remaining Gothic in its general conception and main lines, 
should display so much Renaissance influence in its details. We thus 
obtain a glimpse of a designer-craftsman at once vigorous and supple, 
capable of expressing himself both in the vernacular and in the new quasi- 
classical idiom which during the reign of James VI was beginning to make 
itself felt alike in ecclesiastical and in domestic building. 

A fortunate chance has preserved our master-mason's name. On 21st 
May 1600 the Presbytery of Ellon visited Udny, where a new church was 
being erected. The reverend visitors found themselves confronted with a 
situation of some perplexity. Funds had run out, and the mason, Thomas 
Leper, was refusing to proceed unless he were paid in full. Udny of Udny 
and Forbes of Woodland came to the rescue, and agreed to advance the 
money provided the parishioners repaid them by Martinmas, and on the 
understanding that the mason ‘finished the job quam celerrime. The Laird of 
Talquhon, it appears, had some building to do, and was bargaining with 
Thomas Leper thereanent. So the minister of Tarves, Mr Thomas Gardyne, 
was appointed to interview the laird and to obtain his consent not to fee the 
mason until the kirk was completed. The following is the full text of the 
relevant entries in the Minute Book of the Presbytery of Ellon ?:— 

? See Dr William Kelly's discussion of this monument in Logan's Collections (Third Spalding Club), 
asp yi indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. Dr John Campbell, Curator of the Church of Scotland 


Records, for most kindly depositing the original volume in the Library of Aberdeen University, so as to 
enable me to transcribe this entry. Cy. T. Mair, Bllon Preebytery Records, p. 14. 
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“The visitation of ye kirk af Udny At Udny 21 Mai 1600. 
ae - * 

Building of ye kirk of Udny. The same day touching the ending of 
the mason wark of the kirk quhairas Thomas Leper wil not entir to the 
wark until he be completly payit It is agreit wpon be the Laird of Udny 
and Mr. James Forbes that be their moyan thay sal find out the sum 
being fourscoir merkis And pay the profiet upon it until Martinmes nixt 
that the same be collectit out of the heddes of the parochinaris provyding 
the said Thomas get sufficientlie cautioners not to leave the wark until 
the ending of the same. And to the effecting heirof Mr. James Forbes 
and Mr. Thomas Gardin sal convein with the Laird of Udny upon 
Monnenday nixt at Udny to the quhilk dyet the said Thomas to be 
convenit. 

Commissioun Gl Tolquhone. The quhilk day for als mekil as it is 
reportit. that Th. Leper is in hand with the Laird of Tolquhone for 
entering to his wark a commissioun is gevin be the Laird of Udny, 
Mr. James Forbes hail parochinaris and presbiteri till Mr, Thomas 
Gardin to desyre Tolquhon not to entir in conditionis with the said 
Thomas Leper until he accompleisses the kirk wark according to his 
contract.” 


The laird of this date was not William Forbes, builder of the castle, who 
had died in 1596, but his son, also William. The castle was erected, as its 
inscription informs us, between 1584 and 1589; but this extract from the 
Presbytery record tells us that work was still going on. Perhaps the fore- 
court was now a-building. That Thomas Leper had been the architect of 
the main castle is proved by his initials, T. L., still to be seen on the skew-putt 
of the turret gablet in the inner court. 

As I have formerly pointed out, the close resemblance in plan between 
the main building of Tolquhon Castle and the neighbouring House of 
Schivas,! and the presence in both of the characteristic ornate and sometimes 
triplet gunloops, make it certain that Schivas also is a work of Thomas 
Leper. Even the nasty trick of the gunloop in the stair turret, plunged so 
as to command the main door, is common to the two buildings. It is 
probable that we may recognise Leper’s work shod in a third building nearby 
—the vanished castle of Dumbreck: for among the carved fragments built 
into the farm buildings at the Mains there is the left-hand orifice of a triplet 
gunloop of the characteristic Tolquhon pattern.* By contrast, a different 


' See J. Fenton Wyness in Proceedings, vol. lyiii. pp. 384-01; alao Tho Hook of Buchan, 1048, 
pr. 213-410, 


! Similar triplet guoloopa, but very crodely wrought, ure found in the round tower of Ellon Custle, 
Thee are certainly not-by Thomas Leper, bot mar have been imitate from his work. 
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hand, we must surely think, will have wrought the crudely designed gablet 
skew-finial, in the form of a head-mask, with a fleur-de-lis in the gablet, 
built into the steading at Nethermill of Tillyhilt, which is one of the few 
surviving fragments of Tillyhilt Castle. At Uppermill, a short distance to 
the west, two more stones from Tillyhilt Castle are built into the steading. 
One appears to have been the projecting lintel of a dormer window, and 
displays in fanciful raised lettering with flourished serifs, the inscription 
1G. 1583 . RG. The other, a door lintel, is now much worn, but appears 
to bear the inscription, also in raised but plainer letterimg, AN... WG...16—: 
the date being no longer legible. These three stones from Tillyhilt Castle 
are all in the local pink granite. None of them has the least resemblance 
to any earved work at Tolquhon. Further afield, the site of Lesmoir Castle, 
near Rhynie,) has yielded two red sandstone figurines, one a half-length 
portrait of a gentleman putting a weight, now at Craig Castle, and the other, 
also a half-length gentleman, now at Crathes Castle, whose kinship with 
the Tolquhon sculptures leaps to the eye. Bearing in mind that the builder 
of Tolquhon took his wife from Lesmoir, we cannot be amiss in believing 
that Leper did work at that castle also. 

So far as | am meantime aware, Thomas Leper has left no other trace 
in written record. Whence he came we do not know: but the two buildings 
which are certainly his work are so highly individual and distinctive in 
their style, that I cannot but feel convinced he was an Aberdeenshire man. 
At all events, he is not unworthy to take his place beside his contemporaries, 
the Bells, that great family of master-masons to whom we owe some of 
the most glorious of our latest Aberdeenshire castles. 

Before leaving Tolquhon Castle, one or two further notes may be set 
down in amplification or correction of my former account. Mr Medd's plan 
of the first floor of Preston's 'Tower was unfortunately incorrect, and a revised 
version is reproduced herewith (fig. 1). The fine heraldic stone (Pl. RX, 2) 
found amid the ruins of this tower bears the coat of arms of Sir John Forbes, 
the first laird of his line—the cross-crosslet being added to the Forbes 
bearings as a maternal difference, a charge taken from the arms of his mother, 
Margaret Kennedy of Dunure.* The large mason’s mark on this stone 
recurs on the aumbry in the tower hall. It may therefore be accepted 
as reasonably certain that the tower was built by Sir John Forbes after he 
sueceeded to the property in or later than 1420, and not in the time of the 
Prestons. 

Although smaller, this “Auld Tour” at Tolquhon has a considerable 
resemblance to the tower at Pitsligo Castle, which is stated to have been 
built soon after 1424 by Sir William Forbes, first of Pitsligo, and elder 
brother of the first Forbes laird of Tolquhon. At Pitsligo the tower hall 


1 Proceedings, vol. Ixvi. 80-101. 
* ‘This was pointed owt in an unsigned contribution to Bon Accord, 13th July 1030. 
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Fig. 1. Corrected Plan of Tolquhon Castle. 
(See Proceedings, vol. Ixxii. p. 271.) 
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is vaulted. I suspect that this was the case also at Tolquhon, and that the 
collapse of the vault led to the downfall of the tower. 


Against the south wall of Tarves kirk are set up four seventeenth- 
century monumental slabs of much interest. The first of these, in the same 
perdurable red sandstone used for the Tolquhon Aisle, measures 5 feet 
5 inches long and 1 foot 114 inches broad. In the centre of the upper part 
is a shield of florid design, bearing arms: ermine, on a fess a boar's head 
between two crescents. On either side are the initials T. C. and M. R. 
In the lower half of the stone are a skull and a single bone. <A band running 
round the stone bears the inscription: HEIR . LYIS . THOMAS . CRAIG . 
PVRSENANT . QVHA . DEPAIRTIT . YE . 19 . OF . MATI . 1/5/84 . 
AND . MARIORIE . RIDELL . HIS . SPOVS . QVHA . DEPAIRTIT . 
YE . XV . APRILL . 1583. The lettering is incised, and the shield is 
sunk, the charges being left flush with the surface of the slab, so as to give 
the effect of low relief. In the same way, the skull and bone are set in a 
sunk circular panel. On the inscription, the “N” in PVRSENANT is of 
course a mason’s mistake for ““V"’; and the “5"’ in the first year has been 
destroyed by damage to the stone. 

On the left of this monument is another slab, also in the same freestone, 
and of closely similar design. It measures 5 feet 5 inches long and 1 foot 
84 inches broad. The florid shield again bears the Craig arms, flanked by 
the initials W. C. and M. R., and below are a skull and bone incised, but not 
ina panel. The inscription incised round the edge reads thus: VLTIMA . 
DOM’ . GVL . CRAIG . ROSZI . HERALDI . ET MARIORL® . 
REITH . EI’ . SPOSAE . QVA . SIBI . ET . SVIS . IN. DIE. 
RESV|RE(CTIONIS HIC . REQVIETVRIS: PROVIDERVT . 1617. 
The two middle letters in the word “‘RESVRECTIONIS” are lost through 
the breaking out of a fragment of the stone. The lettering is much ligatured. 

As to these early members of the College of Heralds, the Lord Lyon has 
been good enough to write the note which is printed at the end of the present 


per. 

Next to these two stones are a couple more slabs, similar in general form 
but made out of a coarse granitoid rock with abundant black mica, These 
stones have weathered badly, and the inscriptions can be fully read only in 
a bright slanting sunlight, early or late in the day—though then indeed 
they are almost quite clear. 

The first of these stones measures 5 feet 94 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, 
and displays two heater-shaped shields, one above the other, in good relief, 
each terminating below in a peculiar elongated ogee point. The inscription, 
is incised on a band running round the slab, and carried in a second line 
across the upper shield. Its tenor is as follows: HEIR LYIS. MAISTER . 
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THOMAS .GARDYNE MINISTER AT TARVES .QVHA . DEPARTIT . 
THE ...DAYOF...163 . . . The missing portions of the date cannot 
now be made out. Thomas Gardyne was minister at Tarves from 1593 
until 1633. It was he who was deputed to wait upon the Laird of Tolquhon 
in the affair of Thomas Leper. The upper shield bears the arms, a boar’s 
head erased, for Garden. The lower shield is now illegible.t On either side 
are incised, in a different style of lettering from that of the main inscription, 
the initials W. L. Below the second shield are a skull and a single bone, set 
in an arched recess. 

The second slab measures 5 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, and has a 
shallow edge-roll. Before the stone was carved, the lower dexter corner 
had been broken away, and the moulding is carried round the canted angle. 
The incised inscription is arranged in the same way as on the Gardyne stone. 
On the face are displayed a shield and a skull and bone, both within sunk 
rectangular panels, of which the lower has rounded edges. The shield is 
of the same peculiar form as that on the companion stone. It bears the 
Chalmers arms, a demi-lion rampant issuant from a fess. The inscription 
reads: HEIR LYIS AG.NES .CHALMER.AND ISBEL.CHAL. MER, 
SPOS .TO.M. T. G. QVHA DEPERTIT .THE 20 NO.VEMBR. No room 
was left for the date, which was never carved. Isobel Chalmer was Mr 
Thomas Gardyne’s wife, and Agnes no doubt was her sister. 

Beside this group of upright monuments is a fourth, built longwise into 
the foundation of the church. It measures 3 feet 3 inches long; the breadth 
cannot be ascertained. On the slab, which is of granite, and quite plain, 
are incised, in bold, well-formed letters and figures, M. R. 1613. 

This paper, which has dealt with ancient monuments in the village of 
Tarves, may conclude by recording an inscribed granite lintel, showing a 
24-inch chamfer, which has been reused on a door (now converted into 
a window) in the Aberdeen Arms Hotel. It bears the incised legend: 
16.14 R. 77. 


NOTE BY SIR THOMAS INNES OF LEARNEY, 
LYON KING OF ARMS, 


Practically nothing is known about these Craigs, but the arms suggest there 
was a material connection with Gordon—or Garden. 

William Craig was Rothesay Herald by 1607, and is noticed in Aberdeen 
Sasines Ist November 1602, and referred to Sth March 1623 and 8th October 1626. 


* According to Andrew Jervise (Hpilaphs and Inscriptions, vol. ii. p. 362), the arms were: Keith 
and Young, quarterly. The Keith pales can still be seen in a good light. 
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JACOBITE RINGS. Br R. B. K. STEVENSON, M.A., 
F.S.A.Scor., KEEPER OF THE MUSEUM. 


The following discussion is primarily concerned with the ring formerly 
in the possession of the Sctons of Touch, which has been generously presented 
to the National Museum by the National Art Collections Fund (see p. 153). 
But we shall be better able to assess the circumstances and date of its 
manufacture if various other Jacobite rings are taken into account. 

1. Seton Ring—This ring was considered by Prince Duleep Singh in 
the Connoisseur for June 1907, though it had not been mentioned among 
the relies preserved at Touch when these were described by George Seton 
in his History of the Family of Seton (1896). The hoop (fig. 1) is of four 
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Fig. 1. Seton ring: extended drawing of the boop and eshonlders, (§.) 


scrolls, and has the following inscription in reserve on white enamel 
C.P.R./DUM/SPIRAT/SPERO, the initials standing for Charles Prince 
Regent. The shoulders bifurcate, and bear on the dexter side of the bezel 
a five-petalled rose, enamelled white with five green sepals and pistils 
reserved in gold, flanked by two green leaves, and on the sinister side a 
thistle in red, white, and green enamel with reserved detail, also flanked by 
two green leaves of the right shape. The bezel is oval, its back reeded in 
two fan-shaped panels, and has minute pellets at intervals round the edge. 
It contains a bust of Prince Charles Edward im relief on a gold or 
gilt medallion beneath a crystal with faceted border (Pl. XX). The crystal 
measures 14 x 11 mm. 

2. Lovat Ring—An enamelled mourning or commemorative ring pre- 
sented to the Museum in 1939 * is of similar style and alike in some small 
details. Its five serolls are larger and simpler, and separated by small 
unenamelled panels bearing three oblique ridges in relief. The inseription 
reserved in white reads SIX : L2/LOVAT/BE® : 9/APR. 1747/48: 80. On 
the inside of the hoop the scrolls are not completely rounded as in the Seton 
ring. but flattened to bear the inscription Dulce ef Decorum est pro Patria 
Mori engraved in italics. The shoulders bifurcate and are shaped as in the 
Seton ring, but surmounted by pear-shaped erystals set in silver. The bezel, 
again like the Seton ring in conception, has a similar reeded back and pellets 
round the edge, but is nearly square with bevelled corners. The crystal, 

1 Proc, Soc, Ani, Scot., vol. Ixxiv. p. 149, 
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also similarly cut, 8 x 7-5 mm., covers a small rectangle of twisted gold wire, 
below which there appear to be some hairs. 

3. Lyon Ring.—Another Jacobite mourning ring was most kindly 
brought for me to see by Miss M. C. Bruce, in whose possession it is. The 
hoop consists of four black-enamelled scrolls separated by ridges in relief. 
The reserved inscription refers to the incumbent of the Episcopal Church ! 
in Perth, who served as chaplain in Lord Ogilvy’s regiment and was hanged 
at Penrith M® ROB? : /LYON : E: 8: P./28 : OCT® 1746/2T : 36 : (a skull). 
Engraved on the inner side is PRO | REGE | & | PATRIA | TRUCIDATO, 
The bezel, rectangular with no pellets, contains under a crystal a few hairs 
with red dots over them (for blood ?). The back is reeded like the foregoing 
but the shoulders are not forked or decorated. This ring is illustrated 
opposite p. 98 of Canon C. I. K. Bowstead'’s Facts and Fancies about 
Kilmaveonaig (1915). 

4. Flora Macdonald's Ring.—Recently Mrs J. B. Innes lent to the 
Museum a ring which is of considerable sentimental as well as intrinsic 
interest. It has been handed down by known stages from Flora Macdonald. 
who is believed to have got it from the Prince. The history of its descent 
was written down in 1891 by Mary Macdonald, then aged eighty-seven, 
daughter of that Dr Kenneth Macdonald who accompanied Flora to America. 
This ring is well worn and much of the enamel is gone. The hoop is of three 
scrolls separated by ridges in relief; on the first and third is the inscription 
reserved on white LOVE AND/HONOUR. The shoulders bifureate and 
bear the Prince of Wales’ feathers, enamelled white, rising through a coronet. 
Between these and the scrolls there is on the dexter side a very small and 
unnatural four-petalled white rose with gold pistils and sepals formerly 
enamelled. The stem is S-shaped, two leaves forming with it a figure of 
eight. In the same position on the other side there is a thistle with similar 
stem and leaves. The bezel is oblong with bevelled corners, and contains 
a simply-cut crystal, having a few fine strands of hair beneath. The stone 
seems to have been reset, perhaps to allow the hairs to be substituted for some 
device. The back is reeded in two fan-shaped panels, but in the centre is a 
large oval containing a lyre reserved on a blue ground within a scrolled 
border. 

5, Another similar ring inscribed LOVE AND HONOUR was, according 
to the late Mrs Robertson Matheson, given by James (VIII) to a faithful 
follower, and has J.R. under the crystal. It has not been found possible 
to trace its present whereabouts. 

6. Laurence Oliphant’s Ring—A ring resembling closely Flora Mac- 
donald's was given by the Prince to his aide-de-camp, Laurence Oliphant 
of Gask, who followed him into exile. It is in the possession of his descendant 
Mr R. 8. Barbour of Bonskied. The two rings actually differ in a number 


+ Ecclesiae Scoticanae Presbyter. 
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of particulars, as Mrs G. F. Barbour has kindly informed me. The Oliphant 
ring has only two scrolls in the hoop and no inscription. The oval stone is 
yellowish, and has under it the letters C.P.R. in gold wire, surrounded by an 
oval gold chain border. The instrument on the back is a harp. 

7. Four Peers Ring—The Oliphants are further connected with an 
enamelled ring differing in many ways but also incorporating a rose and 
thistle. The family tradition regarding the ring belonging to Mrs Maxtone 
Graham and illustrated in our Proceedings (vol. lvii. p. 233) is that it was 
made by Ebenezer Oliphant, brother of the Laird of Gask and uncle of the 
Laurence Oliphant just mentioned. He was the Edinburgh goldsmith who 
in 1740 made the magnificent canteen of silver designed to be carried in a 
holster and bearing the badge of the Prince of Wales and of the Order of the 
Thistle, now in the possession of the Earl of Albemarle.t| The ring com- 
memorates the executions in London in 1746 and 1747: four noblemen, 
including Lord Lovat, were beheaded on Tower Hill, and seventeen officers, 
ten of them belonging to the Manchester Regiment, were executed at 
Kennington Common.? As in the Seton ring, though perhaps the work is 
less fine, the bifurcated shoulders bear the white rose and thistle in natural 
colours. (In the Proceedings illustration the rose has been drawn twice 
in error.) The inscriptions are reserved in white enamel. Here the 
resemblances cease, however, gince in order to carry the initials of all the 
officers, with dates of execution, the hoop consists of two entwined bands. 
Initials of the peers and dates and an executioner’s axe figure on the bezel, 
which takes the form of an oblong panel with six hollow sides. At the four 
corners there are gold coronets. It is nearly flat at the back, and the 
outline of the upper surface is continued down the sides, which are deeply 
indented. 

8 and 9. Two other examples of the Four Peers ring are known to me. 
One belongs to Colonel Stirling of Kippendavie, having come down from his 
great-grandmother, Mrs Graham of Airth; a connection with the Oliphants 
is again possible. The other is in the British Museum, and was described in 
Dalton’s Catalogue of Finger Rings (1912—No. 1417). 

10. Lastly, there is in the West Highland Museum at Fort William an 
unenamelled gold ring containing a medallion like that in the Seton ring. 
The setting is unattractive; the oval bezel is too large for the medallion, 
which has therefore been surrounded with a copper-coloured frame 
ornamented in relief. On the back of the bezel is engraved in italics Dum 
Spirat Spero 1745 around a circular hole which was perhaps intended for 
hair. The rather small hoop is very thin and twisted like a rope. The ring 
was presented by Mrs Keith Cameron in 1928.’ 

1 Catalogue of Loan Exhibition of Jacobile Relics, Edinburgh, 1046, No. 325. Rings 6 and 8 are 
Nos. 205 and 104 in the same C 

* Scottish History Society, The Prisoners of the ‘45, vol. i. pp. 146 ff. 


* Miss E. Macgregor kindly drew my attention to it. 
VoL, LXXx. 9 
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It will be obvious from the foregoing descriptions that enamelled gold 
rings, of various designs but having details in common, were a feature of 
what might be called Jacobite propaganda, Mourning rings with names, 
and so on, in reserve on white or black enamel, often in scrolls, were normal 
in England in the decades before and after the "45, as can be seen from the 
British Museum and Victoria and Albert Museum Catalogues of rings. An 
ordinary Scottish example was recorded in Proceedings, vol. Ixxiv., preceding 
the Lovat ring. But the adoption of the same style for other purposes as 
well seems peculiar to the Jacobites. The number of rings made to each of 
their designs may have been quite numerous, since in two cases three 
examples at least survive, and both the Prince's A.D.C. and his fair rescuer 
received closely similar rings, one having an appropriate inscription which 
was, apparently, not specially made for her since it is duplicated. We 
should not suppose that a single maker made the various designs. Differ- 
ences in the drawing of the flowers suggest that similarities of detail are due 
to copying an original production, which had “caught on.” 

Sometime in 1747 is the earliest possible date for the manufacture of 
those that commemorate executions subsequent to the "45. It is less easy 
to determine whether or not the undated rings were gifted by the Prince 
during the actual Rising. It has been thought that the Seton ring, for 
example, was given by the Prince on his visit to Touch during the "45. On 
the other hand, Duleep Singh suggested that it was “presented to his loyal 
host when safe from his murderous pursuers,"’ and Andrew Lang in his 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart (p. 310) seems to suppose that Flora Macdonald 
was also given her keepsake at a later date. Indeed it is extremely in- 
congruous to conceive of Prince Charles carrying numerous rings (and 
medals, see below) round with him in his campaign, to be presented to 
supporters who were surely flushed with the hope of more notable tokens of 
success. It is in particular most unlikely that the motto dum spire spero, 
which suggests that all but life is lost, should have been adapted to apply 
to the Prince at any time before Culloden. 

Further evidence tending to the same conclusion is provided by another 
feature of the Seton ring. Our own Museum and the British Museum each 
possess a specimen of a tiny gold medallion identical with those in the rings, 
down to a small bar-like mark on the neck, The British Museum specimen 
was published by Hawkins in his Medallie Illustrations of British History, 
vol. ii. p. 601, No. 253, with the suggestion that it was struck about the time 
of the Prince's arrival in Scotland, but doubt was cast on this view by Miss 
Helen Farquhar’s paper on “Some Portrait Medals Struck between 1745 
and 1752 for Prince Charles Edward.’ * The first of a number of similar 
medallic portraits was the Amor et Spee medal, It beara the date 1745 and 
was formerly attributed to Pingo. Miss Farquhar showed that it was really 

! British Numismatic Journal (T033—24), vol. vil, 
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made by C. N. Roettiers in the mint at Paris in 1748, and she considered the 
tiny medallion to be so closely allied to this medal that she would “hesitate 
to deprive Charles Roettiers of the honour of its execution.”” Clearly the 
reasons Which led to the various medals being struck from 1748 onwards 
were such as might include the manufacture of rings in which the medallions 
were no doubt all intended to be set. In fact Miss Farquhar also quotes a 
contemporary mention of “small heads of silver gilt to be set in rings" being 
carried from Paris to London in 1750; unfortunately their type is not 
known. The date on the ring at Fort William we may accordingly take to 
be purely commemorative, like that on the medal. 

The context of the various rings therefore seems to be the two or three 
years before 1750, not earlier. The tiny medallions were doubtless made in 
France, and the fine workmanship of the Seton ring at least suggests its 
origin in the same country. 


XI. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON HUT-CIRCLES. 
By WALLACE THORNEYCROFT, F.S.A.Scor. 


Since submitting my observations on hut-circles and Circle F, Dalrulzion 
in particular, in 1932, more work has been done.*~ Two more of the many 
cairns of stonesmear the hut-circles have been turned over and again nothing 
found, so that I think it is safe to say that all these cairns are the result 
of clearing the adjacent ground for agricultural purposes.? 

Many more hut-cireles have been brought to my notice in the district. 
A pair of tangential type hut-circles Q and Q' have been excavated. They 
were built on the slope of the hill (see plan and sections) and, like Cirele F, 
the entrance to Circle Q was to the south-east lined with stones set on 
edge and paved to well within the area enclosed by a somewhat oval ring 
of heavy stones, also set on edge. Those still in place are shown solid black 
on the plan, and those fallen, dotted in their approximate position. 

Unlike Circle F, the outside limit of the single wall was ill-defined, and 
it appears that the builders first levelled a circular area in the sloping 
ground to about the level of the entrance and with the material excavated 
(soil and disintegrated schist) formed a bank round it, leaving a gap for 
the entrance. They then erected on edge large flat stones quarried from an 
adjacent outcrop, and behind these on the bank and higher surface of the 

' I have been unable to trace the ring specifically mentioned by Miss Farquhar as containing an 
example of the small medallion. Though it was exhibited at Fort William in 1926 (Catalogue No. 139) 
it was sent by a Mr John Stuart and is not likely to be the same as the one listed here as No. 10, for the 


latter Is not «aid to be associated with James (VIII). 
* Proc. Soe, Ant. Scot., vol. xvii, p. 100, * Ibid., vol, Ixx. p. 105, 
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slope they built a very rough wall of loose stones gathered from the adjacent 
ground (see Sections AB and AC). There is no outer wall or annular space 
as in Circle F. 

On the north-east side, this wall of loose stones blended with the wall 
of the tangential Circle Q? and at the south-east junction of the two at the 
lower part of the slope of the hill; the building was of better quality and 
quite distinctly founded on the undisturbed ground. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Datrolzion hut-cireles, 


Inside the ring of stones on edge of Circle Q below the turf there was a 
black layer 3 to 4 inches thick extending over the whole area, Two feet 
or more inside and roughly concentric with the stones on edge were a number 
of post-holes sunk into the undisturbed ground and containing fragments of 
eharconl (mostly hazel), some clay and definite packing stones. There 
was no large hearth-stone as in Cirele F, but near the entrance there were 
red stones obviously heated by fires, and near the centre was a large flat 
stone unheated which may have been the foundation for a central post. 

Below this upper black layer there was a layer of brown sand frequently 
having an irregular thin rusty red layer resting on it, sometimes quite hard. 
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Dr Ogg, of McAuley's Institute of Soil Research, visited the site and 
explained to me that this was “iron pan", formed by a process in soil 
formation.’ The brown layer is part of the lower black mould leached 
by this process. 

Inside the ring of post-holes below the brown sand was another layer of 
dark mould. In and on all these three layers we found pottery, bones, and 
considerable quantities of “‘daub" (burnt clay with impressions of twigs), 
especially in the south section, and on the top of the upper black layer 

SECTIONS A8.AC_AD.HUT CIRCLE Q DALRULZION 
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Fig. 2. 


there were many large pieces up to 4 to 6 inches diameter and 24 inches 
long of charcoal or decayed wood, birch; the small pieces were mostly 
hazel and a few bits of oak. 

It is therefore clear that inside this hut-circle there had been erected 
at some time a wattle-and-daub structure which may have been roofed. 
This may have extended through the entrance, as a piece of “daub" was 
found under one of the fallen stones on edge there. 

The method of roofing these hut-cireles, if there was a roof, and in 
particular whether or not a central pole was necessary to support a roof, 
is of interest.2. There was no evidence of a roof over Circle F, but it may 
be that the narrow annular space formed round it was covered and that the 
occupiers used this space for shelter. 

‘ Comber, Scientific Study of Soil, 2nd Edition, p. 50, and Robinson, Soils, pp. 205-212. 
® Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot., vol. 1xx. p. 247. 
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I have collected evidence of circular huts built by primitive natives in 
Africa. Some near Sierra Leone are not unlike Circle F in general design. 
They have an annular space round a central living-room and are roofed 
without a central pole. The outside diameter of these is 25 to 30 feet, and 
the roof is thatch carried by light rafters, the thrust of which is taken by 
a strong rope-like band made of tropical creepers (lianes), and supported by 
vertical posts covered with wattle and daub. A similar rope-like band 
could be made in this country by branches of hazel. 

The inside circular wall, about 15 feet in diameter, is also built of wattle 
and daub, and is carried up to within two feet or so of the thatch to provide 
ventilation; the doors are arranged to allow a through draught. The 
annular space, sometimes completely covered in, is used for various purposes, 
the front being a verandah used by the owner. Other and simpler types 
of circular huts can be seen in most parts of Africa, generally without a 
central pole, 

No sign of wattle and daub or large pieces of charcoal or decayed wood 
were found in Circle F. : 

The trenches cut through the tangential Circle Q! disclosed a few 
fragments of charcoal on the undisturbed ground, but no distinct dark 
occupation layer. The wall of Q' was defined by a low bank and a few loose ° 
stones to the north and east, and more stones to the south on the lower slope 
of the hill. It must have been formed largely of turf. Some small post- 
holes concentric to the bank were found containing dark earth and a little 
eharcoal, and in one case a fragment of pottery. No entrance was located. 

Many pottery fragments were found in the southern section. The 
pottery included many bits of rim and bottom, and matched that found in 
Circle F of both A and B types. 

Two broken saddle querns were found, and one good rubbing-stone and 
a good hammer-stone. These were left on the site) Other stones noted 
were a thin and almost polished piete of schist which must have been used 
for some purpose, two large granite boulders and a number of water-worn 
pebbles, some of which are fire-marked, probably cooking-stones; many 
pieces of white quartz as in Circle F and another very good example of 
“rodding structure"’ schist. The fact that a specimen of this peculiar 
structure was found in both circles excavated seems to me to indicate that 
prehistoric man valued them; I have so far been unable to locate where he 
found them. No metal was found. 

Last. but not least, Miss Liddell succeeded in separating a grain of corn 
from the black occupation layer, which Dr Orr identified as harley (Hordeum) 
and probably “bere”. She also found one in Circle F. Ay 

The date of occupation of these hut-cireles in Perthshire is variously 


* One of the querns was very like fig. 4, pl. 11 (Antiqwily, J 1037, in article - a 
: nhiquity, June on “ Querns" by 
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estimated by experts as between 200 5.c, and a.n. 200, but Iam not satisfied 
that we have yet sufficient evidence to fix the date. The best hut-circles 
D, E, F near the Rocking-stone, Dalrulzion, are still intact.+ 


My thanks for assistance are due to Dr Margaret Mitchell (now Mrs 
Stewart), Dr Orr, Dr Ogg, and Professor Childe and others, and especially 
to the late Miss Dorothy Liddell. 


XII. 
A SHELL-HEAP AT POLMONTHILL, FALKIRK. By R. B. K. 
STEVENSON, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., KEEPER OF THE MUSEUM. 


Attention was drawn about the middle of January 1940 by Mr Samuel 
Smith, Corresponding Member of the Society, to the exposure of a large 


POLMONTHILLE SHELL BED. 





Fig. 1, Plan of Polmonthill, showing the position of the shell-heap. 


shell-heap by a mechanical excavator digging a clay pit into the hillside on 
the farm of Polmonthill, near Falkirk (O.S. 6" Map (1921), Stirlingshire. 
Sheet No. XX XI. N.W.). The site was visited several times by Mr W. 
Manson, of H.M. Geological Survey; Dr M. Macgregor and Dr J. B. Simpson, 
both also of the Survey, accompanied him on one occasion, On the three 
occasions that I visited the site, in the middle of January and the middle 
of February, the ground was frozen hard; at points, indeed, the face of the 
pit was thickly coated with ice. This prevented any archmological excava- 
tion of the pit—for which kind permission was received from Messrs Crowley 
& Russell, Contractors, Glasgow—but unfortunately did not seriously 
retard the working of the pit, so that the shell-heap was entirely removed 
before the thaw came (fig. 1). 
Proe. Soe, Ant. Scot,, vol. bxvil. p. 190. 
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The heap was situated on the left side of the River Avon, where it 
debouches on to the Carse. It was approximately 25 yards wide, and ran 
for 170 yards along the gentle lower slope of the hill overlooking the Carse, 
its upper edge nearly coinciding with the foot of a fairly steep bluff. It 
may be said that the base of the heap lay on an ineline rising from 32 to 
47 feet O.D. Two or 3 feet of soil washed down the hillside covered the 
layer of shells, which had itself a thickness of 3 to 4 feet in the centre, and 
occasionally more. Immediately below this was the surface of the boulder 
clay, strewn in parts with a layer of stones weathered or eroded out of the 
clay. Besides smaller pebbles there were boulders, sometimes of consider- 





Fig. 3. Pit in Polmonthil) shell-heap. 


able size. It appears that the shells were heaped on to the beach of the 
Firth of Forth at the Avon mouth when the sea was, relative to the land. 
some OO feet higher than at present (Pl. X X11, 1). The layer of shells rose at a 
gradient of approximately 1 in 5 to the upper part of the beach, where the 
spread of stones was almost entirely absent, and piled up against a steep bank, 
which at one point, where the section was cleared by Mr Smith, rose 34 feet in 
$+ feet. While the shells were accumulating, slips of earth from this bank 
had covered some, and then further shells accumulated on top. At some 
points the shells tailed off rapidly at the top of the bank and ceased after 
a few feet; but at the place shown in the composite section (fig. 2), in a 
small cut made with great difficulty by Mr Smith, the heap continued nearly 
horizontal for a couple of yards and ended banked up against another steep 
rise. It may be suggested that the main bank marks the head of the beach. 
The significance of the local level strip above, with a secondary heap. ‘is 
however not clear. ; 

The vast majority of the shells were oysters (Ostrea edulis L.), of which 
there were perhaps six or seven million valves. But there were occasional 


Proc. Soc, Ant. Seot.] (Von. LXAXX. Puatre XXM. 





1. Polmonthill: shell-heap overriding n dune on 
the old beach. 





2, Superimposed heartha: the pick resting on the lowest, the trowel in the topmost; this 
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mussels (Afytilus edulis L.) and winkles (Litforina ltforea L.), cockles 
(Cardium edule), and a few buckies (Buccinum undatwm ltlorale, King). 
The oysters consisted of single valves lying flat on top of one another; 
excepting for an occasional isolated stome and, at one point, a thin streak 
of sand, there was no admixture of sand or pebbles, such as there would 
have been if the shells had been deposited by the sea. The strongest 
evidence, however, to show that the heap was actually a prehistoric midden 
was the amount of burnt material to be seen, consisting of thin layers 
undisturbed by sea action and sometimes containing distinguishable scraps 
of charcoal. One of the layers, with 6 inches of shells between it and the 
beach pebbles, started from the western side of a very large boulder as if 
in a spot slightly sheltered from the east wind. In these burnt layers, but 
rarely elsewhere among the shells, were numerous stones, mostly burnt, 
while in some cases flat stones had been laid to form rough hearths several 
feet across. Near the southern, landward, edge of the heap the burnt 
layers became more numerous, and Pl. X XU, 2, shows four superimposed, the 
lowest being a regular hearth with ita back (exposed later) against the bank 
at the head of the beach. 

Beyond the edge of the shells, some of it uphill but more particularly 
beyond the western and eastern ends of the heap, was a spread of black 
matter, apparently burnt, wp to over 1 foot thick containing no shells but 
numerous heat-fractured pebbles, some as large as two fists. 

The small samples of charcoal from the hearths and one from the black 
spread have all been identified as oak. 

A few hour's pecking at the frozen face of the exposure with a small pick, 
mostly in the neighbourhood of hearths, unfortunately failed to discover 
any worked or utilised stone. 

Despite this lack of artifacts, the midden from its general character, its 
association with the “25-foot beach’’ just subsequent to the period of 
maximum submergence, and the oak charcoal, which would be in keeping 
with the Atlantic climatic phase, may be referred to the mesolithic period.? 

The heap just described is one of a series in the neighbourhood, all lying 
at about the same height above sea-level, including one on Mr Smith's farm 
of Mumrills a couple of miles westward. There are several accounts of these, 
the best being by J. Peach." “A line of interesting kitchen-middens runs 
along the bluff for half a mile or so on either side of where the River Avon 
enters the Carse. A section across a heap fifty yards long by twenty wide 
was exposed in a road cutting, and showed many successive layers of shells— 
principally oysters—to a depth of three feet without the bottom being visible. 
The remains of fire-places were plentiful among the shells. Oysters seem to 

1 A similarly placed shell-heap, aleo without artifacta, was excavated at Rough Island, Strangford 


Lough: see The Irish Stone Age, p. 141, by H. L. Movius, who discusses British raised beaches very fully. 
® Para. 100 of the Geological Survey’s Memoir to Sheet 81, 1870. 
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have been preferred by the makers of the midden, though they had also used 
the Anomia, the big ‘horse-mussel’ (Modiola), the common mussel (MWitylus 
edulis), the whelk (Buecitnum undatum), and periwinkle (Littorina littorea). 
Fragments of the large edible crab (Cancer Pagurus) were also present. All 
the valves of the oyster were separate except such as had been empty, which 
still had barnacles or zoophytes in their interior. The mussel and other 
shells were found in separate nests and not indiscriminately throughout 
the mound. Layers of sand were also found among the shells. All the 
middens observed occur on the bluff itself or just at its base, as if, when it 
was the limit of high water, the people who formed the middens, after 
searching the shores during low water, had retreated thither to enjoy their 
feast while the tide covered their hunting ground.’ The section described 
by Peach is possibly the same as that described by D. Grieve.’ A side road 
from Inveravon Castle to the Bo'’ness-Polmont road exposed a section of 
about 90 feet, with a maximum height of 5—6 feet, through a bank of shells 
on the east side of the Avon. Besides the very large oysters, consisting of 
single valves lying promiscuously, were mussels, cockles, winkles, razor 
shells, and « portion of Tapes pullastra. No sand, stones, or sea debris 
were intermixed, so that the shells were not sea-borne. There were a few 
streaks of carbonaceous matter, but no hearthstones, chiefly near the 
bottom and towards the lower end. A “causeway” was discovered, which 
he thought to have been a Roman road. The Vallum, however, lies further 
inland than he supposed, and Sir George Macdonald used to wonder if the 
“road was its stone base; but Mr Smith suggests that it may have really 
been the shingle beach that was noticed. 

Similar shell-heaps have been found elsewhere along the east coast of 
Scotland. At Stannergate, near Dundee, such a heap was separated from 
an overlying Bronze Age cemetery by seven or eight feet of earth. Other 
heaps occur at the mouth of the Ythan, Aberdeenshire.’ 

The shell-bed near Kinneil, Bo'ness, described by Callander,‘ and 
apparently the midden of a metal-using people to judge from the sawn 
antler tines found, was well below present high-water mark. It was, 
however, so close to the present channel of the Avon that there must be 
considerable doubt as to whether the antler fragments were really in situ. 

There remains to be described briefly a feature in the shell-heap at 
Polmont which particularly attracted Mr Smith's attention, but which had 
to be removed before the bad weather allowed of a careful examination. As 
this was not anticipated, only a very rough sketch was made (fig. 3). 
A pit had been dug right through the shells and into the boulder clay. In 
the exposure it was 94 feet across at the top of the shells, and its bottom was 
7 feet below the same level. The upper 5 feet were filled with earth similar 


1 Proc. Sor. Ant, Seot., vol. ix. (1870-71), p. 45, * Ibid., vol. xiii. (1878-70), p. 303. 
© Thid., vol, vi. (1804-05), p. 423, * fhid., vol. lxili, (1028-20), p. B14. 
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to the hill-wash above the shells, and, in the circumstances at any rate, no 
distinction was possible. The sides of the pit were nearly vertical, and made 
a sharp angle with the top of the shells. ‘There were oblique streaks of shells 
in the pit at various levels, for a few shells had slithered in from the sides as 
the pit was being filled up. The natural clay at the very bottom of the pit 
had been reddened as if by heat, and above this were 6 inches of red ash. 
Then came a layer of flat stones showing signs of burning. These sloped 
up from the face of the exposure, as if the section was nearer the south side 
of the pit than the centre, a supposition supported also by the slope of the 
clay at the bottom. Besides the flat stones there were two larger blocks. 
Above the stones was a foot or so of red and black burnt material, and 
black bands sloped steeply up the sides of the pit to about 4 feet from the 
top of the shells, from which came a few trickles of lime—burnt shells. 

Speculation as to the purpose or date of this pit must be omitted, in view 
of the absence of artifacts and the lack of evidence to show how the sides were 
kept vertical. It may be noted, however, that the pit had been dug from 
above the top of the shell-heap (and is thus later than the heap) for it did not 
splay out at the top, that there were no shells in it except what few had come 
from the sides, and that red ash was visible nowhere else about the shell- 
heap. Finally there was a hollow on the surface of the ground, which may, 
however, probably be discounted as it was not coincident with the top of the 
pit as far as this could be estimated. The only suggestion of a remote date 
for the pit is its general character, and the fact that a sample of charcoal 
from the base of the black layer below the stones was oak, like the other 
samples from elsewhere in the shell-heap. 


I must thank Mr Smith for much help, information and many suggestions ; 
Mr R. A. Milligan for the site plan; Mr M. Y. Orr and Miss M. IL. Platt for 
identifying respectively the samples of charcoal and shells. 
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NOTES. 


1. AN ExampLe or Scorriso Mepitevau Porrery Founp In Parser, 
19TH DecemMper 1938. 


On 19th December 1938, whilst digging on the drying-green of a property at 
64 Broomlands Street, Paisley, at the foot of the southern slope of Woodside Hill, 
a tenant unearthed «a small earthenware jug. It was excavated from a depth of 
12 inches, but as there had at some time been previous ground-levelling operations, 
the original depth may have been 3 feet. Although discovered near the site of 
the western outpost of the Roman station at Oakshawhead, certain features of 
construction precluded the possibility of a Roman origin. The shape, form of 
handle, slightly concave base with spiral wheel-marks inside and apparently 
underneath, the suggestion of rippling in the profile of the body, and the hard 
micaceous red fabric—with their continental flavour—are indications that it is 
an example of Scottish mediwval pottery of the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries. 
This conclusion has been confirmed by the National Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh, and by the British Museum, London, 

Such finds are by no means of common occurrence, and this jug has been 
acquired as an addition to the Archwological Collections of the Paisley Museum 
through the kindness of the finder and his brother, Messrs James and Alexander 
McDonald respectively, The specimen is on exhibition in the Museum (see 
Pl. X XT, 1). 


Dimensions :-— 
Height. ; » . 2 inches 
Diameter, including handle. 3 Eh 
Diameter of body : . 2 
Diameter of base ; » lk 4 


W. P. Mayes, 
Curator, Paisley Museum. 


2. A SMALL Hoarp or Potisnen Stone Knives anp A PoLisHED STonF 
Amr FROM THE WARD OF SHURTON, NEAR LERWICK. 


The Ward of Shurton is 3 miles weat-south-west from Lerwick, the road to 
the south end of the mainland skirting its south-western slope. This hill rises 
to a height of 525 feet above sea-level, and on its highest point are the remains 
of a cairn, now so dilapidated that it is impossible to trace the original outline. 

On the western slope, about 75 feet below the summit, continuous erosion 
due to the action of the elements has removed the turf and surface soil from an 
area approximately 60 feet by 25 feet and to a depth of 2 feet below the surround- 
ing level. On this bare peaty patch a passer-by in 1934 discovered a hoard of 
fourteen polished stone knives lying together in a heap, all of which have been 
lost, except two, which are now in a private collection. 
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While walking over the hill in the latter part of May this year, I found a small 
hoard of five polished stone knives on the same patch. The knives were lying 
close together but not overlapping. Unfortunately one was broken into small 
fragments, probably by some passing animal, These knives are thin, flat, 
irregularly oval-shaped ‘blades, highly polished on both sides, with sharp edges 
extending round almost the whole circumference (Pl. X XIII, 2). 

Reading from the top left-hand corner of the photograph, the measurements 
(being taken from circumference to circumference along the vertical and 
horizontal axes) are: No. 1, 6 inches x34 inches; No. 2, 5} inches x4} inches; 
No. 3, 5} inches x4} inches; No. 4, 53 inches x4} inches. All the knives, 
with the exception of No. 3, which is 7, inch, do not exceed more than } inch 
in thickness. 

Shortly after finding the knives, | was handed an unusually fine polished 
stone adze picked up im 1932 on the same turfless patch where the knives were 
found. It measures 12} inches x 34 inches x ff inch, highly polished over the 
whole surface, with sharp semicircular edge, and of a well-developed edge-like 
form (PI, X XITI, 3). 

The material used in both knives and adze is a porphyry, spherulitic felsite, 
and can be procured only from the Uyea Bjorgs, Roeness Hill. The action of 
the peaty soil has bleached the felsite from its original bluish green to a light 
grey colour. 
~ Tt may be of interest to recall that polished stone knives and axes have been 
unearthed together on & previous occasion, namely at Modesty, West Burrafirth. 
This discovery is detailed in the Proceedings, vol. xxix. pp. 48-54 and vol. xl. 

157. 
= My thanks are due to one of the Fellows, Mr L. G. Scott, Lerwick, for identify- 
ing the material, and supplying the information regarding the only area in 
Shetland from whieh this material can be procured. 


Prrer Moan, 
Corresponding Member. 


3. JOTTINGS ON Earty Potrrery. 


As new information is published in archwological journals, things long stored 
in museums can be seen in a new light. This has quite often been incidental to 
the rearrangement now going on in our collections. Some cases are placed on 
record here without discussion. 

Pigmies Isle, Butt of Lewis.—In Proc. Soe. Ant, Scot,, vol. xxxix, 1904-5, p. 248 48. 
there is a description of certain structures and the legends attached to them. 
From under the floor of the smaller rectangular building there were dug up sherds 
and also bones of domestic animals which feature in the earlier stories about 
pigmies. The one sherd then illustrated, half size, has hitherto not been recog- 
nised as part of a Neolithic bowl. Three other decorated sherds are thinner and 
have the burnished surface better preserved, but are likewise “channelled” in 
Neolithic fashion. A sherd of the same type subsequently presented by J. 
Graham Callander, in 1915, bears a herring-bone pattern. The piece of slightly 
flattened base mentioned in the original account is of quite o different and more 
recent fabric. 
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Urquhert, Morayshire.—The Rev. James Morrison presented various fragments 
from Urquhart in 1871. Some of them may possibly be identified with those 
from pits at Meft farm which he described in Proce. Soc. Ant. Seot,, val. ix, 1870-72, 
p. 255: “The pieces of pottery, some of them ornamented, are in general of 
better quality than the urn found in the cist on the same farm." At any rate 
there are three decorated sherds of quite good thin Neolithic A pottery, and tive 
or six undecorated (fig. 1,2—4). All contain quartz and some mica as temper. The 
colour varies from yellow to black through reddish and grey. In two cases the 
decoration is simply very shallow channelling which might have been executed 
with the back of the finger-nail (Pl. XXIV, 1, and fig. 1, 1), but on the third, 
narrow channels form metopic Unstan pattern (Pl. XXIV, 2). 

Skitten, Caithness.—Among the Barry Collection there is a sherd from an 
unknown site at Skitten. It is afragment of a rim, probably 7} inches in diameter, 
of hard grey to black pottery. A groove runs round the outside below the rim, 
and just below it starts a close series of slightly oblique lines; this suggests a bowl 
of Unstan type. 


eee 


Pig. 1. 1-4, Urquhart—Neaollthic A; 5, Hedderwick; 6, Evie—Grooved Ware. (c. 4.) 


Kenny's Cairn, Caithness.—Of the pieces published by Callander in his standard 
paper in Pree. Soc, Ant. Seot., vol. Ixtii, 1928-29, his numbers 3, 5-7, 10 now 
appear to be Iron Age rather than Neolithic. Though they represent four some- 
what differing fabrics, none are quite like the undoubted Neolithic sherds, The 
flat base (10) has a typically Iron Age texture. One of 3 and also 5 each show a 
structural joint not smoothed off on the inside (seen in section in his fig. 14.5); 
this is probably an Iron Age feature.' Finally, the angle that the walls made 
with the lips in the case of o, 6, and 7 is wider than shown in Callander's sections— 
the last two in fact sloped markedly outwards. It will be remembered that 
C. 8. T. Calder found Iron Age sherds in a chambered cairn in Eday.? 

Dingieshowe, near Deerness, Orkney.—Among the sherds from the “ Broch of 
Deerness"’ (1892 Catalogue) presented in 1865 there are two frarments of a 
typical Grooved Ware pot, similar to sherds from Rin yo illustrated in Proc, Soe. 
Ant. Scot., vol. bxxiii, PL XX, 3 and 8. There is also a thick undecorated sherd 
from a large vessel resembling Rinyo's coarser fabric. The Roval Commission 
on Ancient and Historical Monuments record that pottery of this nature was 


' Proc. Soe. Ant, Seol,, vol. lexili, p, 238, © Ibid,, vol. Ixxl. pp. 128, 14348. 
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found some years ago in a kitchen-midden at Dingieshowe, which may be presumed 
to be the same site.! 

Evie, Orkney.—As olso noted by the Commission,? a number of sherds of 
Grooved Ware were found on Evie Sands not far from the Broch of Gurness in 
. 1930. These are now in the Museum, and may well all belong to one vessel 
(fig. 1, 6). Below the flat rim there are two horizontal grooves, and then after an 
interval the surface was peppered with small blobs as at Rinyo.* 

Glenluce, Wigtownshire.—Three sherds not published by Callander may now 
tentatively be linked with Grooved Ware. The first is of very thin blackish ware 
with a reddish-buff exterior. The rim, which may have been some 6 inches in 
diameter, is undifferentiated; but on the inside three parallel lines are scored 
horizontally across a specially prepared zone, -) inches broad (Pl. XXTV, 4). On 
the outside of the sherd elongated blobs have been applied in vertical rows starting 
just below the lip. At a level with the second and third rows there is a neatly 
formed vertical lug with small horizontal perforation, and two vertically scored 
lines cross the hump of the lug. The next sherd is thicker and muddy coloured 
(Pl. XXIV, 5), but seems to have belonged to a pot of the same size and shape 
with a similar decorated zone inside. This zone is strictly an applied band of 
elay, and bears three horizontal lines of cord impression with a fourth just below 
it: triple impressions of this kind are normal on B-beakers from Glenluce. Round 
the outside of the lip there is a close-set row of round applied blobs of clay. 

The third sherd is even less certainly ascribed (Pl. XXIV, 3). It is coarser, 
black outside and reddish inside, and contains large grits. It has a roughly 
executed depressed line below the rim outside, and under that a broad, presum- 
ably applied, band with a hollow along the middle, On the inside a line seems to 
have been scored half an inch below the rim, 

Hedderwick, East Lothian,—A fragment of Grooved Ware also comes from the 
Neolithic B and B-beaker site at Hedderwick.4 The wall is quite thin and hard. 
The outer surface is weathered but still light brown, the rest grey-black. Traces 
of two or three grooves can be seen faintly below the rim outside, while the inside 
of the rim is step-bevelled, as often at Rinyo (fig. 1, 5). 


R. B. K. Srevensox, Keeper. 


4. “Eantao-Hovuse” ar NavVERSDALE, ORPHIR. 


In spring 1943 Mr Bichan, tenant of Swanbister, Orphir, informed me that in 
the previous harvest he had lit upon a curious structure in a field on Naversdale, 
Orphir, about 300 yards north-east of the farmhouse. From the details given 
by him it is plain that here once again is one of those mysterious “earth-houses”’ 
similar to several found of recent years in Orkney. 


' Inventory of Orkney, No. 625. * [bid., Introduction, p. O86: 
1. Op. on., Pi Kx, Bi, 
‘ Proc, Soc. Ant. Scol., vol. lxiii. p. T1, No. 38, 
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A roundish hollow has been excavated down into the subsoil. At intervals 
of approximately 2} feet rough pillar-piles of stone have been erected round the 
periphery, on which and on one centrally sited pillar rest large flat roofing flag- 
stones, The “room” thus formed is roughly 10 feet in diameter by 2 feet 9 inches 
to 3 feet in height. Earth again about a foot or more deep covers the roofing. 
slabs up to the general surface-level of the field. Nothing seems to have been 
found in the ‘earth-house." 

In most, if not all, of these buildings previously found, some at least of the 
supporting pillars have been single large blocks of stone. Here such large lumps 
have probably not been easily procurable, and built pillars have been used instead. 


H. Marwick. 


5. OLD WINDMILL AT WHITHOEN, WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


To the list of nine old windmills in Scotland given by the late Mr Thomas 
MeLaren in vol. xxix. of the Proceedings (pp. 10-12) a tenth can now be added. 

In the Whithorn Priory Museum is a water-colour view of Whithorn in 1825, 
which shows in the background a windmill, complete with snails, at the south end 
efthe town. This mill has long been disused and is now ruinous, but the “ Wind- 
mill Stump” is still something of a local landmark. It is situated at the top of 
the High Street, immediately east of the point where the Port William and Isle 
roads branch off. It consists of the shell of a two-storey circular building of 
brown sandstone, with some red brick, about 22 feet in height, with an iron 
railing about 3 feet high running round the top. On the western side is an outer 
staircase of stone leading from ground-level to the first floor, of which only a few 
odd timbers remain. 


F. A. Green... 


6. AN Onn Cootisc-Trovcn In Fire. 


Four parishes meet near the Hazelton cross-roads in Fife, viz. Flisk, Balmerino, 
Kilmany, and Creich, 

There is a curiously shaped trough by the well in the north-east corner of the 
cross, actually in Balmerino parish, which on inquiry was found to have been 
used as a cooling-trough in the adjacent smithy for a considerable period. 

About forty years ago the trough was placed in its present position for use 
as a drinking-trough, as each cottage then kept a cow. 

The stone (see Plan and Section) is similar to a larger one in Balmerino Abbey, 
probably used in the kitchen to catch dripping when a large carcase was being 
roasted, and may have come from Creich Castle (one mile) or from Mountquhanie 
Castle (one and a half miles), 


N. M. Jounson, 
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PLAN of TRovoH 


Old Cooling-Trough in Fife (Plan and Section), 


7. AN Encrusrep-Urs Burial AT SCOTLANDWELL, KiNkO8s-SHIRE. 


The burial here described was found in the spring of 1946 during ploughing, 
as often happens; a horse's hoof sank into a hole in the ground, which was dis- 
covered by the farmer, Mr David Nicol, to be lined with earthenware and to have 
burnt bones in the bottom. The hoof had destroyed the base of an inverted urn, 
which remained otherwise intact. Fortunately there was no further disturbance 
till on Good Friday I visited Kilmagad Farm, close to the village of Scotlandwell, 
Kinross-shire, accompanied by Mr John Frew, a visitor from Edinburgh who had 
learned of the find and kindly informed Professor Childe, 

The site was a low sloping knoll 40 yards below the road from Scotlandwell 
to Kinnesswood, and 250 yards north-west of the farm buildings of Kilmagad. 
The hillside slopes south-west and overlooks Loch Leven, 70 feet below and now 
about a mile away. If the low ground of Portmoak Moss were flooded the loch 
would only be a quarter of a mile away or less. Above the main road the ground 
slopes up more steeply to the top of the Bishop Hill (0.8. 6" Map (1913), Kinross- 
shire, Sheet No. XVIII 8.B.). 

VOL. LXXX. 10 
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A number of large stones had been removed from the knoll by Mr Nicol, but 
they may have had no direct connection with the burial. The knoll seemed, 
however, rather stony in comparison with the rest of the sandy soil of the field. 

Though the original ground-level was not distinguished, the hole in the solid 
sandy subsoil which had been made to take the urn could be recognised. The 
filling was less compact than the natural, and of a browner, less yellow, tinge. 
The hole was circular, 2} feet across or rather more, with nearly vertical sides 
slightly undercut before contracting to the fairly flat bottom, which was 2 feet 
2 inches to 2 feet 4 inches across, and which lay at most 2 feet 11 inches below 
the present surface. On a layer of clean laid sand some 2 inches thick there was 
a paving (Pl. XXV,3). Three of the main stones met close together, but the fourth 
had been laid with a rounded side instead of a corner toward the centre—thus 
leaving there a strange triangular cavity which became filled with ashes. <A fifth 
slab supplemented one of the four at the side, while six smaller stones were also 
set between the edges of the main ones and the sides of the hole. Two small 
pieces further levelled up cracks between main slabs, The largest slab varied 
from 4} to 2} inches in thickness, and its longest side was 16inches. Subsequent 
to the laying of the paving two rather chunky stones, the larger 9 inches long, 
had been placed on the uphill (north-east) side of the bottom, but not clear of the 
flatter stones. Was this a symbolic protection of the mouth of the urn against 
the dangers of the North? At any rate no very practical purpose is obvious. 

The mouth of the urn rested on the paving, the wide shoulders of the vessel 
being 5 inches from the sides of the hole all round (Pl. XXYV, 2). Little but the 
actual base was missing when examined; it must have been just less than a foot 
below the present surface. Apart from a rather small amount of ashes (some had 
been removed when first found) the great urn was empty. The earth seen in the 
photograph fell in only during my excavation. 

The urn (Pl. X XV, 1) is of the encrusted type, reddish outside and dark inside. 
As already explained, the base is now awanting. As is usual in this type of pottery, — 
the fabric is very crumbly, and the urn collapsed completely when being removed 
from the ground. The present height is 15} inches, the diameter at the shoulders 
about..164 to 17} inches, the urn not being exactly round. The inner side of the 
rim slopes inwards for 1} inches and is decorated with rows of reed-end impressions. 
There is a similar row on the lip and two on the neck, which is sharply hollowed 
above an upper cordon, from which the wall of the vessel slopes outwards slightly 
to a cordon on the widest part, which is 3] inches lower down. Between these 
two cordons is an applied zigzag outlined by a row of reed impressions on either 
side. This has not been caleulated before being applied, and as a result the 
pattern becomes completely irregular where the two ends meet, 

The Museum is indebted to Mr Nicol, not only for his assistance in excavating 
the burial, but also for presenting the urn to the National Collection. 


kK. B. K. Srevenson, Keeper. . 


8. Funt Come Axe rounp on Fam Isin, SuerLAND. 


The purpose of this note is to put on record the discovery of what seems to 
be a Mesolithic flint core axe on Fair Isle, Shetland. The discovery was made 
in June 1945 while the writer, accompanied by Sub-Lieutenant Appleby, R.N.., 
then in charge of the naval station on the island, was searching for skua chicks. 
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The flint was embedded with other pebbles in a patch of bare ground from 
which the peat had been eroded. The site was the summit of a knoll on the edge 
of the plateau where the Great Skua nests, and about 800 yards west-north-west 
of the naval huts at North Haven. I estimated the height above sea-level as 
about 300 feet. It is a matter of regret that I did not think of preserving any 
of the peaty soil in which the flint was embedded on the chance that it might have 
contained the pollen that would have helped to locate the object in terms of the 
North European climatic sequence. When this was pointed out to me by Professor 
Childe, an effort was made to get in touch with Sub-Lieutenant Appleby to 
procure some of the soil, but he was no longer on the island, and no other 
opportunity has arisen of revisiting the island. 

The object is o flint core axe measuring 123 cm, by 4-5 em, The ends of the 
flint are not notably sharp but it has been given sharp edges. The edges are 





Fig. 1. Flint coro axe from Fair Isle | }), 


formed by the intersection of flake scars, produced on both sides by blows trans- 
verse to the main line of the axe. Ripple marks indicating the direction of the 
blow are visible on both faces. 

The implement has been manufactured from a very ugly piece of flint with a 
natural hole spoiling one edge. There is o lot of cortex on one side which passes 
into a layer of greyish-white patination. The fresh flint surfaces are grey. When 
observed the only part of the object visible was the rough cortex, and when picked 
up the contrast between the weathered surface and the freshness of the under 
surface was very striking. This led to the speculation as to whether the rough 
cortex could be a secondary deposit formed after the manufacture of the imple- 
ment. Consideration shows that this cannot be the case and that it is the original 
outer cortex of the flint. What seems to determine the matter is that a face has 
been struck obliquely through the cortex at a very small angle into the layer of 
patination, 

It is not the type of piece of flint likely to be used by people who had plenty 
of flint available, and for that reason one feels that it is unlikely to have been of 
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either Danish or Irish manufacture but may have been manufactured on the 
island where it was found. Flints must be exceedingly rare on Fair Isle. I 
cannot find a previous record, and an extensive search carried on for the two 
remaining days of my visit was quite unproductive. At the same time it is not 
impossible that occasional flints carried from chalk outcrops under the North 
Sea may occasionally turn up on Fair Isle.  Flints are sometimes found at Rousay 
in the Orkneys, and within the past few weeks (March 1946) there has come into 
my possession a piece of highly silicified chalk with flint inclusions which was 
picked up on Bressay, about fifty miles north of Fair Isle. Flint tools are not 
uncommon in the Orkneys. 

The technique of manufacture of the implement is that appropriate to the core 
axes characteristic of the Forest Culture throughout Northern Europe, Clarke in 
. The Mesolithic Settlement of Northern Europe figures very similar implements 
from Broxbourne, England, and Sandarna, Sweden, Comparable implements 
are also found among the Late Larnian flints of Northern Ireland, but none have 
hitherto been found in Scotland. 

Such implements in Denmark occur in the Maglemose Culture, which began 
in the Boreal climatic phase and continued in use through the kitchen-midden 
culture of the Atlantic phase even into Sub-Boreal times. Lacking the pollen 
evidence it is impossible to do much more than hazard o guess os to the place of 
this Fair Isle axe. Movius in The Jrish Stone Age contributes the most recent 
diseussion of the position of Stone Age Cultures in Britain, and concludes (p. 193): 
“The Forest Culture of the North European Plain arrived in Scotland in Early 
Atlantic times, during the period of the Litorina transgression, and similar 
influences were diffused ultimately into the Late Larnian Culture of Ireland.” 
It is perhaps then permissible to suggest that in the Atlantic Period, which 
witnessed the spread of the Forest Culture to the outlying parts of Scandinavia 
and to the mainland of Scotland, some elements of this culture arrived in the 
islands to the north of Scotland. 

In conclusion I would like to express my thanks to Professor Childe for his 
helpful comments. 

Grorcre A. CuMMING. 


7, Ino~w AGE Potrery From SUNDAYSWELLS Hit, Torrnins, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Sundayswells Hill is the south-western offshoot of the Hill of Learney, which 
shelters the village of Torphins from the north. Learney Hill itself may be 
regarded as a prolongation westwards of the brond granitic mass of the Hill of 
Fare, which separates the Dee Valley from Midmar, After curving round the 
basin overlooked by Learney House, the hill divides itself into two spurs, known 
respectively as Chapelwell Hill and Sundayswells Hill, separated by a hollow in 
which the Gownie Burn descends towards the Dee. The western of these spurs, 
Sundayswells Hill, rises to a height of 820 feet, and falla steeply to the west 
into the valley of the Beltie Burn, which forms a natural avenue leading through 
from Deeside to Midmar. 
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Fragment of Bowl from Sundayewells Hill, 


W. Dovenas Srwpson, 
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The hill is at present much overgrown with heather, bracken, and broom. I 
visited it on 11th February 1946 with our Fellow, Mr James Lumsden, F.5.A‘Scot., 
Aberdeen. Although our time was limited, it was clear that the southern and 
south-western slopes bear many traces of early occupation, including numerous 
small cairns and lines of stone settings, suggesting stock-pens, much like those 
surveyed so carefully by the late Sir Alexander Ogston in the neighbourhood of 
Loch Kinnord.* 

In our Proceedings for the year 1905-6 * there is a notice, based on information 
from the late Mr James Ritchie, of a beaker of Class B recovered from the central 
space in a cairn on Sundayswells Hill. Reference is also made to the diseovery 
of a cist to the north-west of the cairn, in which were found “portions of a larger 
urn which are also at Learney,”’ Mr Ritchie himself published in our Proceedings 
for the year 1918-19? an account of the cairn, in which the somewhat damaged 





Fig. 1. Sectionof bowl See Pl. XXVL 


beaker was found by the late Colonel Francis Innes of Learney. The central 
hollow, 9 feet in diameter, surrounded by flat stones on average about 3 feet high, 
was compared to hollow-centred cairns within circles with a recumbent stone. 
Mr Ritchie makes no mention of the cist, irrelevant to his immediate subject. As 
it appeared that the second urn has never been published, I asked Sir Thomas 
Innes of Learney, F.S.A.Scot., Lord Lyon King of Arma, whether it still existed, 
and he kindly brought both urns into King’s College, Aberdeen, for me to inspect, 
together with a photograph of the cist (Pl. XXVII, 1), which would seem to 
have been of the usual Early Bronze Age type. 

The vessel is unfortunately imperfect, but it is totally unlike any British 
pottery of Neolithic or Bronze Age types. The fragments which have been pieced 
together (see photographs, Pl. X XVI, and section, fig. 1) make up a considerable 
part, amounting to about one-third of the circumference, of a wide shallow bowl or 
dish, the over-all diameter of which was about 9} inches and the height 3} inches. 
The vessel has a fint and slightly splayed-out base or footstand, bulging sides, 
and an inverted rim, the actual lip being rounded so as to form a fiattish curve. 
The thickness of the sides, at the middle of the bulge, is about 4 inch; in the base 
so far as this is preserved, the thickness increases to } of on inch, The material 

i Soe hia Prehistoric Antiquities of Cromar (Third Spalding Club). 


* Vol. xl. pp. 212-312. 
® Vol. hii. pp. T4-76. 
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is a hard, smooth, light rusty brown or mud-coloured clay, with a black core. It 
is very well mixed and free from grit, but shows numerous small specks of mica, 
The clay has been thoroughly fired, and the surface is remarkably uniform in 
eolour, both outside and inside, 

It seems to me that the affinities of this remarkable vessel must lie with the 
wide shallow bowls found on Hallstatt sites in Central or Western Europe, marked 
by a flat base often splayed or footed, sides bulging out in a broad swinging curve, 
and often an in-turned lip.1 In Britain, bowls for example from All Canning's 
Cross and Scarborough uzually are bent out at the lip again or just have straight 
sloping sides; we might conjecture, however, that our Aberdeenshire bowl 
represents a degenerated or “ultimate Hallstatt’’ version of such bowls." 

From Central Europe the Hallstatt Culture spread westwards by the Rhine 
valley and the Netherlands and so across the narrow seas to Britain. It is note- 
worthy that the Sundayswella bowl is quite different from the barrel or bucket- 
shaped pots which have been recovered from Old Keig, Loanhead of Daviot, and 
Foulerton in Aberdeenshire, as well as other sites in the north of Scotland. The 
latter type of vessel is thought to have reached us from Ireland, where similar 
“ultimate Hallstatt” ware is found. Our Sundayswells vessel from its shape, 
finer texture despite thickness, and very even firing seems rather to point to 
direct overseas contact with the continent. In that case it would afford a curious 
parallel to the far older B-beaker also found on the same hill—since it is agr 
that such beakers are an importation from the Rhineland and Northern Holland. 

So little is known of Karly Iron Age burials in Scotland that it cannot be 
asserted that the cist is not contemporary with the vessel found in it. 


W. Doventas SmMprson, 


* Seo Ebert, Reallericon der Vorgeachichte: from the Lower Rhineland, vol. viii, plate 158, No. 9, and 
Plate 101, ¢; also from Kreuzlingen, Switzerland, vol. vii, plate 80, Nos, 2, 3,10; from Koberstadt, 5.W. 
Germany, vol. vill, plate 80, Nos. 10, 19, 20; from Wirtemberg, Eneyel. Brit., 14th ed., vol. fi. p- 356, 
No, 4; and from France (Jogasses), Rerue Archaeologique, scr. v., vol. xxvi. p. 156, fig. 22, Noa, 40, 82, 

* For Scarborough see Archeologia, vol. boxvil. p. 100, fig. 32; for a fine sharply in-turned bowl 
from Weet Harting see Archol. Journ., vol. xci. p. 26, and plate Il, 1. 
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1. Cist on Sundayewelle Hill, Torphings, Aberdeenshire, 


W. Doveuas SOrson, 





9 Palette fam head of Glen Molek (seo Dimoations to Museum, No. 11). 


Donation TO MusmEUM. 
[To fare p. 150, 
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DONATIONS TO AND PURCHASES FOR THE MUSEUM, 
1945-46. 


Donations. 


(1) Core axe of grey flint, found near North Haven, Fair Isle, Shetland. 
(See Notes, p. 146.) Presented by Greorck A, CumMinG, Geography 
Department, St Andrews University. 

(2) Diseoidal scraper of black flint, from Pas de Calais, France. Frag- 
ments of friable pottery of Skara Brae type, probably from a single vessel 
decorated outside with an applied cordon 3 inch below the flattened rim, 
and animal teeth, found on the sands at Evie, Orkney, not far from the Broch 
of Gurness. (See Notes, p. 142.) Collection of rude stone implements from 
Quendale, Dunrossness, Shetland, about 2 miles from Jarlshof, Fragments 
of medieval earthenware from Rhodes Links, North Berwick, Gullane Sands, 
and Haddington. Small fragments of hand-made pottery, mostly with 
sandy texture and grass temper, from Loch Gruinart, Islay. Fragments of 
hand-made pottery, flakes and cores and a long flat stone, from Site 2, 
Gruinart, Islay. Presented by JaAMEs 5. RIcHARDSsSON, FS. A.Scot. 

(3) Arrow-head of yellow flint. Scutiform body with short tang, edges 
and part of face retouched carefully. Found at Whitehaugh Forest, Donside, 
Aberdeenshire. Presented by H.M. Forrstry CoMMISsIONERS. 

(4) Broken ball of stone, grooved longitudinally, with most of the surface 
scaled off, from Rinyo. Flint knife made from a long triangular blade, found 
during excavation at Taiverso Tuick Cairn. Four arrow-heads of flint, from 
Rousay. Presented by WALTER G. Grant of Trumland, F.S.A.Scot. 

(5) Flints from Mellerstain Estate, Berwickshire, and from Yetholm, 
Roxburghshire. Presented by ALEX. Miixs, Darlingtield, Mellerstain, 
Earlston. 

(6) Bronze flat axe with rudimentary flanges and splayed blade, oa 
inches long, ornamented on both faces with rows of hammered parallel 
dashes wide apart at the butt end and close together forward of a slight 
central ridge. Flat sandstone pebble having an hour-glass perforation in 
the centre. Object of earthenware, like a stopper, height 24 inches (broken). 
All found on the donor's farm. Presented by Jomnw V. Linpsay, Cornhill 
Farm House, Cornhill-on-Tweed. 

(7) Remains of a beaker and of five cinerary urns; flint knife and flake; 
two annular beads of blue vitreous paste; two pieces of shale; shells and 
eremated bones. Found during the excavation, in 1925-27, of a low mound 
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at Longniddry Golf Course, East Lothian. Presented by the Ear. oF 
Wemyss, Gosford House, Aberlady. 

(8) Food-vessel urn of bowl type, found in a cist on Finnart Hill, Ayr- 
shire. (See Proceedings, vol. lxxviii. p. 136.) Presented by Lorn IncHcarps, 
Glenapp Castle, Ballantrac, Ayrshire. 

(9) Relics from an Urnfield at Monkton, Ayrshire. (See Proceedings, 
vol. Ixxviii. p. 131.) Presented by Colonel BenirseHam, Rosemount 
Estate, Monkton, near Prestwick, Ayrshire. 

(10) Cinerary urn of encrusted type from Kilmagad. (See Notes, 
p. 145.) Presented by Davin Nico, Kilmagad, Scotlandwell, Portmoak, 
Kinross-shire. 

(11) Penannular ring of bronze 1 inch in diameter, with thickened 
terminals, behind each of which 4 or 5 pairs of cuts form a herring-bone 
pattern (fig. 1). Presumably a brooch with pin awanting. On an old 
envelope, containing it, is: “Ring Found in Stone Coffin on north side of 
Entrance Hall Luffness in working the floor. June 1848."" Presented by 
Major Hore of Luffness, Aberlady, East Lothian. 


Fig. L. Penannular bronze ring, from Loffnesa. 


(12) Six sherds of reddish [ron Age pottery with linear patterns, decorated 
in three cases on the inside. Found in 1943 at a Broch at Deerness, Orkney. 
Presented by Captain L. L. E. Moreron, through James 8. Richardson, 
F.S.A.S8cot. 

(13) Handmade clay pot, possibly of Early Iron Age date, having no 
provenance—purchased in an Edinburgh antique shop—height 5 inches, 
mouth diameter 44 inches. Presented by Wi11amM Kimxness, F.S.A.Seot. 

(14) Circular palette of whitish micaceous stone (Pl. XXVII,2). 34 inches 
in diameter and 4 inch thick, the edge carefully scalloped in 15 divisions; 
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one side is ground very smooth all over, particularly in the centre where 
there is a slight depression. Found at a height of about 3000 feet at the 
head of Glen Muick. Presented by Colonel Mackenzie, Braichlic, Ballater. 

(15) “Second Brass" of the Emperor Hadrian, found in the south-east 
corner of the Antonine Fort at Mumirills during building work at the house 
ealled Westpark, Sandy Loan. Presented by the finder, Jonw Barn, 
Lauriston, per Samuel Smith, Corresponding Member. 

(16) Fragment of undecorated pottery, and a polished bone implement, 
32 inches long, from a kitchen-midden at Galson, Lewis. Presented by Dr 
R. Stevexson Dore, M.O.H., Lewis. 

(17) Relics from H.M. Office of Works excavations during 1959 at the 
Brough of Birsay, Orkney. Presented by D. 5S. WauLacn, W.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

(18) Sawn block of whalebone with inseribed circle, Sbcati Freswick 
Links. Presented by Snron Bremner, Corresponding Member. 

(19) Octagonal brooch of bronze, finely patinated, with curved sides; 
the faces bear alternating panels of incised saltires and dotted parallel lines. 
Circular brooch of bronze with copper pin, roughly made with small stamped 
leaf design repeated, round the edge of the upper face. Found at Coalis, 
near Newton, North Uist, by the donor. Presented by JomN MACASKILL, 
Newton, Lochmaddy, North Uist. 

(20) Lion ewer of brass, found in a dug-out canoe in Kilbirnie Loch, 
Ayrshire, in 1868 or 1869, along with a three-legged pot. (See Proceedings, 
vol. ix. p. 385.) Presented by Miss Rose B. Myrrie, Greenbank, Audlem, 
Cheshire. 

(21) Tron axe-head 5} inches long, with flaring blade, 3% inches wide. 
Found in a stream near Ledbaig on the way to Loch Assynt, Sutherlandshire. 
Presented by the finder, J. C. MCLAREN, c/o Stevens, 15 Marchmont Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

(22) Silver Groat of James I. Presented by Mrs F. Ixco.pspy, 2 Elliot 
Park, Edinburgh 11, per James §. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

(28) Fragment of stained glass, probably seventeenth-century Flemish, 
showing two female heads. Found over sixty years ago in the garden of the 
Oak House, Ormiston, East Lothian. Presented by Haroip 5, GEIKIE, 
Edgware, Middlesex. 

(24) Gold and enamel ring, containing under a crystal a gilt medallion 
bearing a bust of Prince Charles Edward in relief; on the four-serolled hoop 
is inscribed in reverse on white enamel C.P.R./DUM/SPIRAT/SPERO. 
(See p. 127.) Presented by the Nationa. Art-CoLLections Funp. 

(25) Oval gold locket | inch by 4 inch with loop for suspension: under a 
erystal the initals JR 8 in filigree surmounted by an embossed and coloured 
crown, all surrounded by a looped filigree border. On the back is engraved 
“Gift L¢ Huntly To J»° Grant 1802." Pocket mirror in brown shagreen- 
covered case, oval with flattened ends 344 inches by 23% inches, one hook 
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of the two catches missing. Believed to have belonged to Prince Charles 
Edward and to have been given by him to Cluny Macpherson. Gold tooth- 
pick, the centre part twisted like a serew. Also believed to have belonged 
to Prince Charles Edward and to have been given by him to Cluny Macpher- 
son. Late eighteenth-century ivory box 33 inches by 1 inch, containing the 
foregoing. These objects have been handed down in the family of Grant to 
Miss Frances Mary Grant, who died in 1927. Bequeathed by Mrs H. R. 
Loos, 13 Hillerest Road, London, S.E. 6. 

(26) Touting horn 11 inches long. The horn has been pared down near 
the mouthpiece to form a hand grip, except for a double ring to hold a cord, 
The body of the horn is engraved with a map of N.E. America as it was in 
mid-eighteenth century, showing the rivers, lakes, disposition of the forts. 
and pictorial features; and incorporating the Royal Arms of Great Britain 
and a crest, a hand grasping two sprigs of olive, with the motto INSPERATA 
FLOROUT (sic) (Cleghorn or Watson). A curved projection, with serrated 
edge, at the mouth is piereed by two holes for suspension. Bequeathed by 
A. F. Imaca, of 13 Ravelston Park, Edinburgh. 





Fig. 2. Hall-marks on pewter plate, 

(27) Twenty-seven pewter plates, of five sizes, large 164 inches, medium 
14% inches, medium deep 148 inches, small 92 inches, and small deep 9 inches. 
The last size is unusual. Seventeen were made by John (Brow?)n, Edin- 
burgh, and are “hall-marked" with a thistle, rose, lion rampant, and fleur-de- 
lis (fig. 2); three are medium, two medium deep, six small and six small 
deep, and except for one medium deep one they bear the initials IS EW 
scratched on the back. Five were made by William Hunter, Edinburgh, 
and bear his “touch” and “hall-mark” (Cotterell No. 2473); one medium 
and two small plates bear scratched initials [W MB, while the two large ones 
have IS alone. Five were made by (William) Ballantyne, Edinburgh; one 
is medium deep and four are small. These have the initials IS. 

Elizabeth Waugh married James Smith probably at the Original 
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Secession Church, Shottsburn, shortly before 1780, but the Rev. John 
Dickson has been unable to trace any record. She died at Kirkroads 
Cottage. Bathgate, in 1847, her husband having predeceased her. The 
family tradition is that she sometimes lent this set of pewter for marriages 
and funerals, etec., and that the last occasion when they were so lent was in 
November 1811 for the funeral of the Rev. Mr Jardine. 

Bequeathed by their great-grandson, Mr Korerrr RENNIE, at the 
instance of Mr W. Kirkness, F.S.A.Scot., and deposited by his niece, Miss 
Divina Rennie, 103 Glasgow Road, Bathgate. 

(28) Toddy-ladle of silver having inset in the bottom a shilling of 
George II. Octagonal tea-caddy of wood 5 inches high, the sides and 
top having decorative panels of rolled paper-work below glass. Bequeathed 
by EnizanerTa Hamiiron DALRYMPLE SHAND, widow of Alexander 
Marjoribanks. 

(29) Seventy-nine Communion Tokens. Presented by J. R. Locke, 
F.S.A.5cot. 

(30) Silver medal with traces of gilding, 14} inch in diameter. Obverse: 
Man in armour with plumed helmet and flying cloak, and sword upraised, 
mounted on a prancing steed: around the words [- WILL AND- DARE, 
Reverse: Royal Crown above a thistle having a bunch of contorted leaves: 
around GRATA-SUPERVENIET:- QUAE-NON-.SPERABITUR:- HORA, 
The significance of this medal is unknown. The suggestion made in the 
British Numismatic Journal, vol. vii. (1923-24), where an example is 
illustrated (p. 202), that it is of Jacobite origin, seems unlikely. The Lord 
Lyon King of Arms has kindly examined the Crown and considers that it 
indicates a date not earlier than about 1810. Presented by W, D. Cookson, 
66 Kells Lane North, Low Fell, Gateshead. . 

(31) Perthshire Trade Token (DEANSTON COTTON MILL) and a 
brass check for KIRKCALDY OR DYSART FERRY. Presented by Mrs 
McLaren, 28 Gayfield Square, Edinburgh. 

(32) Lead or pewter token ‘‘GREIG EDIN®". White metal medal 243 
inches in diameter, made by Ottley, Birmingham, commemorating the 
“Exhibition of Industry of All Nations. London, 1851," the design 
including a representation of Paxton’s Crystal Palace. White metal medal 
1; inch in diameter, “in commemoration of the Edinburgh Forestry 
Exhibition, 1884," bearing the heads and names of the Prince of Wales 
and Princess Alexandra. Presented by ALEXANDER Stuart, Lochrin 
House, Craiglockhart Terrace, Edinburgh. 

(33) Cireular badge of pewter, bearing the words HENRY BOULTER 
TOWN PORTER. Used in Edinburgh by the donor's great-grandfather. 
Presented by J. E. Brown, Sunnydene, Bonnyrigg. 

(34) Pair of stecl-rimmed spectacles in green shagreen case, used by Sir 
James Gillespie Graham, Architect, Edinburgh. Three pairs of steel- 
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rimmed spectacles, one with black rings round the lenses. Pair of tortoise- 
shell spectacles (one lens missing), used by Mrs John Maule, mother of the 
architect. Circular snuff-box of polished rosewood in two lenticular halves, 
probably used by a member of the Maule family. Bequeathed by Miss C, H. 
Maus Horse, Joppa. 

(35) Iron two-edged knife with wooden handle, with nails probably for 
a leather strap, found in the rafters of a cottage on the east shore of Loch 
Leven, Portmoak Parish, Kimross-shire. Presented by A. L, ARCHIBALD, 
19 Craigcrook Square, Edinburgh 4. 

(36) Drying or toasting rack of iron. Presented by Mr and Mrs R, K, 
DALzreL., Hall Rule, Bonchester Bridge, Hawick. 

(37) Modern flail from Ayrshire. Sykes patent shot belt of leather. 
Bequeathed by ArcurmaLp FarrBatrn, F.S.A.Scot., Muirkirk, Ayrshire. 

(38) Clay tobacco pipe. Presented by THomas MacMaster, F.3.A.Scot. 

(39) Object of clay fired hard and black, shaped like a quarrel-head. 
Length 14 inch, breadth of one of the four sides $# inch. Found among the 
roots of an old tree at Torsonce, Midlothian, Presented by DovuGias 
SERVICE of Torsonce, F.5.A.Scot. 

(40) Cleaver of iron with iron shaft found at Maiden Bridge, Newbattle 
Abbey, Midlothian. Presented by Colonel A, C. T. Waiter, V.C., No, 1 
Formation College. 

(41) Horse-shoe shaped iron door-knocker, with ornamental dots forming 
a border and central pattern, and door-nail, said to be from the door of Old 
Gordon House, Edinburgh. Presented by A. J. Youne, L.R.C.P. & 8. 
(Edin.), Christchurch, Hants. 

(42) Oil-lamp of tinned iron 94 inches high, with wire loop for suspension, 
found in a cottage in Comrie. Presented by WM. STre.., Comrie. 


Purchases. 


(1) Arrow-head of grey-brown flint, broad-pointed tang, tip blunted by 
retouch and rather thick. Flattened globular bead of bluish-pink material, 
much sand-worn. Ring of penannular brooch of bronze, flat below, moulded 
on upper surface: the zoomorphic terminals have flattened ends, behind 
which circular eyes project with hollowed centres, followed by a further 
transverse moulding: outer diameters of ring $ inch by = inch, thickness 
4 inch, (This is from the same mould as the brooch illustrated in the 
Museum's Catalogue, 1892, p. 89.) All from Glenluce Sands. 

(2) Eight Trade Tokens: 4/9d. CATRINE COTTON WORKS, Ayrshire; 
2/6d. ROTHESAY MILLS; BALFRON VICT SOCIETY, Stirlingshire; 
5/- GLASGOW BANK; 4d. LANARK COTTON MILLS; 1/6d. and ? 2/6d. 
ADELPHI COTTONWORK. Perthshire; 5/3d. PAISLEY DOLLAR 
SOCIETY. From the CokAYNE COLLECTION. 
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DONATIONS TO AND PURCHASES FOR THE LIBRARY, 
1945-46. 


Donations. 


(1) The Creative Centuries. By Henry John Randall. Presented by 
Professor V. Gorpon Carpe, D.Litt., D.Sc., F.B.A., V.-P.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

(2) Edinburgh University Calendar for 1045-46. 

(3) Cereals in Great Britain and Ireland in Prehistoric and Early Historie 
Times. By Knud Jessen and Hans Helbaek. Presented by THE AvTHORS. 

(4) Reigate, Its Story through the Ages. By Wilfrid Hooper, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Presented by THE AUTHOR. 

(5) Supplement to Catalogue of the National Gallery of Scotland. 

(6) More Thoughts and Comments of a Doctor. By F. Parkes Weber, 
M.A., M.D. Presented by Tae AUTHOR. 

(7) Samson and the Lion. A reprint from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
By Wolfgang Born. Presented by THE AUTHOR. 

(8) The Minnesota Archeologist with article ‘Indian Trade Silver of 
Canada.” By Marius Barbeau. 

Notes on Indian Trade Silver Ornaments in Michigan. By George IL. 
Quimby. 

Dates Indian Burials in Michigan. By George I. Quimby. 

Presented by James Tart, F.S.A.Scot., 870 Emerson Avenue, Detroit. 

(9) Chronique de Jean Le Bel, Volumes Tand H. By Jules Viard and 
Eugene Deprez. 

Cathedrals. Published by the Great Western Railway Company. 

Historical and Descriptive Notes of the Heclesiastical Remains at 
Glendalough, Co. Wicklow. 

Aranoes. Extract from Kungl. Vitterhets Akademie, Stockholm, 1927. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Volume XXVII, Section ©, 
No. 15. 

Presented by W. Mackay Mackenzte, M.A., D.Litt., &.R.S.A., 
F.8.A.Scot. 

(10) Bonner Jahrbiicher, Volumes 145, 146, 147. Presented by 
Kennetu A. Stenr, M.A., Ph.D. 

(11) Illustrated Catalogue, Anglo-Saxon Leicestershire and Rutland. 
Presented by Crry or LercesTeER MUSEUM AND Arr GALLERY. 

(12) Space, Time and Race, or The Age of Man in America. By Dr 
R. E. G. Armattoe, F.S.A.Scot. Presented by THe AuTHor. 

(18) The Viking Graves in Great Britain and Ireland. By Professor 
Dr.philos. Haakon Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A.Scot. Presented by Tam AvuTHOR. 
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(14) Orkney and Shetland, 12th Report of Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments, Scotland. Three volumes. 

(lo) The Word Ogham. By L. J. D. Richardson, M.A. Presented by 
THE AUTHOR. 

(1) Private Catalogue of Armour, Weapons, ete., in the collection of Sir 
Noel Paton. Presented by Mrs C. E. Warrenaw. 

(17) Stenalder Bopladser I Aamosen. By Therkel Mathiassen (Copen- 
hagen, 1943). From Roya Soctery or NorrtHersn ANTIQUARIES. 

(18) The Scientific Research Fund of 1919. “Viking Antiquities in 
Great Britain and Ireland,” five volumes. Edited by Professor Dr. phils. 
Haakon Shetelig (Oslo, 1940), 

(19) Regional Libraries Scheme for Wales and Monmouthshire, 13th and 
14th Annual Reports, 1944, 1945. 

(20) Guia Turistica de Cartagena (1946), Sent by Director, Periodicals 
Department, The British Council. 


Purchazes, 


Illustrations of Incised Monumental Slabs on the Continent of Europe. 
By R. H. Edleston. 

Préhistoire. Tomes vii., viii. and ix. 

Analecta Bollandiana, Indices. Vols, xli—Ix, (1923-42). 

Acta Archseologica, Kobenhaven. Vol. ix. Fasc. 3; Vols. x.-xv. Fase. 
1-3. 

Welsh Folk Crafts and Industries. By Iorwerth C. Peate. 

A Find of the Early Iron Age from Llyn Cerrig Bach, Anglesey. By 
Sir Cyril Fox, Ph.D., P.S.A,, F.B.A,. 

The History and Romance of the Paisley Shawl. By A. M, Stewart. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Insularum Celticarum. Vol. i. By Professor 
R. A. S. Macalister, M.A., Litt.D., M.R.LA. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 30th November 1946. 
WILLIAM ANGUS, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair, 


Sir Francis Grant and the Rev. John M. Connor were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 


“The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :— 
President, 
The Right Hon. Tok Eart or Happrnetox, M.C., T.D. 


Vice-Presidenta. 


J. M. Davinson, O.B.E., F.C.1.8., F.S.A. 
Professor J. Duncan Mackie, C.B.E., M.C., M.A. 
ALEXANDER QO. Curne, C.V.0., LL.D., F.S.A. 


Councillors, 


Lady Watson, M.B., Ch.B. Representing the Board of 
Sir Jounw STIRLING MAxweu, Bart., K.T., D.L. Trustees. 
Sir Davin Russen., LL.D. Miss ANNE 8. Ropertson, M.A. 
E. W. M. Batrovr-Menviue, M.A., | WititAM AnGus, LL.D. 

D.Litt. | Major Ian G. Linpsay. 
Brigadier-General E, Craic-Browx, | Jouw Riciarpson, W.S. 

DS.0. | Wittiam F. Armsuckie, M.A. 


WiItniamM Henprerson, M.A. 
Secretaries. 
Dovetsas P. Macnacanx, W.S. | Ancus Granam, M.A., F.S.A. 


For Foreign Correspondence. 


Professor W. M. Canprr, M.A., LL.D., W. Dovetas Soreson, M.A... D.Litt., 
F.B.A. | FSA. 


Treasurer. 
J. Botam Jowwson, C.A. 


Curators of the Museum. 


James 5. RicHarpson, Ian A. Hicewoxp, M.A., LL.D., 
V.-P.8.A. 
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Curator of Coins. 
Rosert Kerr, M.A. 


DLabrarian. 
Rosert B. K. Stevenson, M.A. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: Cyril Aldred, 
B.A.; George Donald Banks; Miss Elsie J, Begg; Walter R. Bett, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., FLRS.L., FLRS.A.; Captain lan C. Cameron; Rev. James Chisholm; 
Rev. Albert Connon; The Right Hon. The Earl of Crawford and Galearres; John 
Telfer Dunbar; Walter Duncan, M.A., J.P.; Mrs Annie I. Dunlop, O.B.E., M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Litt; Alan Gardner; Donald Gillies; Rev. Robert B. Hannen, M.A.; 
John E. Hooper; Rev. George P. Innes, M.A., LL.B.; J.T. A. Johnson; J. W. H, 
Johnson, O.A.; Rev. John W. Kilpatrick, M.A., B.D., Ph.D.; Arthur Knight, 
B.8e., A.B.T.C.; Philip Lindsay; The Hon. Lord Mackay; Archibald Mac- 
Whirter; Robert Norman Marshall; J. B. Mason; John Fraser Matthew, 
F.R.LB.A., FORALAS.; George Maxwell; Miss Frances Mereer, A.R.DB.A.; 
Rev. F. H. Amphlett Micklewright, M.A., F.R.Hist.8.; Captain Hugo B. Millar; 
G. T. Mowat, F.H.C.S.; Miss Constance M. Mullins; Eric W. H. Nairn, 8.8.C.; 
The Baron Ouchterlony of Kellie; Mrs C. M. Piggott, F.S.A.; David Charles 
Scott-Moncrieff; Rev. Constantine Sinclair; Ralph F. Smith, F.R.Eecon.S.: 
Theodore Radford F. Thomson, M.A., M.D.; John Tweedie, L.D.S.; James K. 
Wands. 


The Assistant-Secretary read the following List of Members deceased since 
the Inst Anniversary Meeting: J'ellowe—J. Craig Annan; Rev. T. Ratcliffe 
Barnett, Ph.D.; Sheriff George Brown; Emeritus Professor Thomas H. Bryce, 
M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.8S.; Rev. Will Burnett, B.D.; H. R. Campbell; Colin 
Hugh Dakers, M.C.; William Reid Gardner, M.B.E., J.P.; Sir Alexander Gibb, 
G.B.E., C.B., LL.D., F.R.8.; Will Grant; William Greenhill, C.A.; Henry F. 
Kerr, A.R.I.B.A.; W. T. Ketchen, W.S.; Robert James Larg, J.P.; Sheriff John 
Dean Leslie; William Elder Levie; John W. M. Loney; Rev. John MacLean; 
Robert A. McLellan, M.I.Loco.E.; Sir John Lorne MacLeod, G.B.E., LL.D.: 
Rev. Malcolm Macleod, M.A.; Thomas Purdie; Rev. Gordon Quig, M.A., B.D.; 
Joseph Riley Ratcliffe, M.B., C.M., F.B.S.E.; W. G. Aitchison Robertson, M.D., 
D.Sc., F.LR.C.P.E.; J. M. Rusk, O.B.E., J.P., 5.5.C.; John Russell: Robert 
Taylor Skinner, M.A., F.R.S.E.; Alexander Smith, M.A., F.R.S.A.; Rev. William 
Stephen, B.D., D.D.; James Cowan Thyne; Malcolm Warrack; James Watt. 
LL.D., W.8., F.F.A.; Percy William Weston, F.R.G.8., F.C.8., F.Z.8. 


The Assistant-Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the Society ;— 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Council herewith submits to the Fellows of the Society its Report 
for the year ending 3(th November 1946. 
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Fellowship.—The total number of Fellows on the Roll at 


30th November 1945 was - . 832 
At 30th November 1946 the wenitee was 2 ‘ : : . 822 
being a decrease of - A . : ; ; ; : 7.2 8G 


The number of new Fellows added to the roll during the year was 27, 
while 34 died, 5 resigned, and 6 allowed their membership to lapse. 

Proceedings. It was hoped that Volume LXXTX would by this time 
have been ready for issue, but delays are unavoidable in view of present 
conditions in the printing trade, The volume is now, however, in the 
binders’ hands, and should be issued very soon. It contains seven papers, 
including the Address by The Right Hon. Lord Normand at the reopening 
of the Museum in March 1945. There are two papers on prehistoric subjects, 
and the rest deal with later periods. 

Professor Childe, who has acted as honorary Editor since 1938 and who 
kindly undertook responsibility for the forthcoming volume, has now 
relinquished this task upon his appointment to the Chair of Prehistoric 
European Archeology in the University of London; and the Council anew 
expresses its cordial thanks to him for this and many other services to the 
Society. The editorship is now in the hands of the Assistant-Secretary. 

The Museum. 

Stajff.—Professor V. Gordon Childe relinquished his position as honorary 
Acting Director in the beginning of February 1946, Mr R. B. K. 
Stevenson having at that time been specially released from military 
service. At the beginning of October 1946 Mr Stevenson was 
promoted to succeed the late Mr A. J. H. Edwards, retaining, 
however, the title of Keeper.” which the Secretary of State con- 
sidered to be more appropriate for the post than that of “ Director,” 
in use since 1913. 

Other staffing changes have to be recorded. For a period at the 
end of 1945 Professor Childe had the part-time assistance of Mr Ian 
Finlay, of the Royal Scottish Museum. Mr J. EB. Brown commenced 
work in November 1945, filling the temporary post of assistant 
Technical Assistant. 

Evhibition.—The prehistoric, Roman and Viking collections were 
reopened to the public on L0th June 1946. The special arrangement 
of the ground-floor gallery has been retained pending redecoration. 

Accessions.—Attention need be drawn only to a few of the year's 
acquisitions. The most important is a gold and enamel Jacobite 
finger-ring of unusually fine workmanship, formerly owned by the 
Setons of Touch, which was presented by the National Art Collections 
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Fund to which the Museum has already been much indebted in the 
past. ‘Twenty-seven pewter plates were bequeathed by Mr Robert 
Rennie, Bathgate: they belonged to his great-grandfather and 
grandmother, and include fifteen bearing an unrecorded Edinburgh 
touch. Another bequest, by Mr A. F. Imlach, is an eighteenth- 
century touting horn engraved with a map of North-East America 
and a crest, probably Cleghorn or Watson. Mr J. R. Lockie, 
F.S.A.Scot., has again made an important addition of seventy-nine 
items to the Communion Token collection. 

A medimval lion ewer of brass found in Kilbirnie Loch, Ayrshire, 
and deseribed in Proce, Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. ix. p. 384, was presented 
by Miss R. B. Myrtle. <A Celtic brooch and other finds from 
the Brough of Birsay, Orkney, were given by Mr D. S. Wallace, 
F.s.A.Scot. 

Among the prehistoric objects are a number of urns, two faience 
beads and other objects, found at Longniddry, Fast Lothian, and 
presented by the Earl of Wemyss; a cinerary urn and fragments 
of others from Monkton, Prestwick, Ayrshire, presented by Colonel 
Bellingham; a food-vessel urn from Glenapp, Ayrshire, presented 
by Lord Inchcape; and an encrusted cinerary urn from Kilmagad, 
Kinross-shire, presented by Mr D. Nicol. More unusual gifts are 
part of a penannular brooch of Romano-Celtic tvpe found in 1848 
in a grave at Luffness, East Lothian, presented by Major Hope of 
Luffness; and a core axe of flint from Fair Isle, given by Mr G. A. 
Cumming. 

The few purchases included eight rare early nineteenth-century 
trade tokens. 

The total number of acquisitions during the year was 257, of 
which 246 were by donation or bequest and 11 by purchase. They 
include a number of objects which for a considerable time have 
been deposited in the Museum. For purposes of record and ease of 
finding, objects lying unrecorded in the Museum are being gradually 
registered, but none of these are included in the above total. 


The Library.—The Library has been open throughout the year. It has 
acquired 33 volumes by donation and 16 by purchase, In addition, and 
worthy of particular mention, is the gift by his daughter, Mrs Pitman, of a 
large part of the library of the late Dr James Curle, including many books 
relating to Roman culture and antiquities, and several sets of lantern slides 
dealing with that period. 


Exchange of publications has been largely resumed with foreign societies. 


The thanks of the Council is due to Dr W. D, Simpson for his services as 
honorary Librarian, from which post (as has been indicated) he now retires, 
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Ecavations.—During the course of the year Mr Walter Grant of Trumland 
and Professor Childe were engaged in certain operations at Rinyo, in Orkney, 
the results of which are to be described and published. In the late summer 
Dr A. O. Curle undertook excavations in Caithness, meeting the costs of 
travel and subsistence himself, while the cost of labour was met from the 
funds of the Society. He explored extensively a ‘ Wag" at Forse, in the 
parish of Latheron, and is preparing an account of his discoveries. Dr Ian 
A. Richmond obtained a grant for excavation at Inveresk, and has made 
discoveries concerning the Roman fort, the value of which will be more 
clearly demonstrated when digging can be resumed. 


Rhind Lectureship—Two series of Rhind Lectures have been delivered 
during the current year, The first series was given in June by Professor 
Haakon Shetelig, his subject being “Scandinavian Art of the Post-Christian 
Pagan Period.” ‘The other series was delivered in October by Mr Bryan H. 
St. J. O'Neil on “Castles and Cannon: A Study of Early Artillery Fortifica- 
tions in England.” It is expected that the Rhind Lecture for 1947 will be 
delivered by Mr James 8. Richardson, H.M. Inspector of Ancient Monuments 
in Scotland, who has selected as his subject “Scottish Medieval Structures 
and Arts,” 


Gunning Fellowship.—The Fellowship for 1946 was awarded to Mr 
Robert B, K, Stevenson. 


Chalmers-Jervise Prize-—The area selected for advertisement of this 
Prize for the current year was the County of Selkirk, but no essays have so 
far been received. In consequence, however, of appeal through the Local 
Education Officer, the name of a candidate has been received, and a further 
extension of time has been allowed for preparation of the essay. 


(Signed) WM. ANGUS, 
Vice-President. 


Dr E. W. M. Balfour-Melville moved the adoption of the Report and the 
motion was seconded by Brigadier-General E. Craig-Brown. 

Mr James 5. Richardson drew attention to the services which Professor 
V. Gordon Childe had rendered to the Society as honorary Editor of the 
Proceedings, and to the Museum, and moved that a letter of thanks be sent 
to him from the Society. This was seconded by Sir Francis Grant, and 
cordially agreed to. 

At this point the Chair was taken by Mr.J. M. Davidson, 0.B.E., F.C.LS., 
F.S.A., Senior Vice-President. 

It was indicated that the customary Statement of Accounts by the 
Treasurer was not forthcoming, but would be circulated to the members at 
a later date. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Monday, 14th January 1946, Wuu11am Anous, LL.D., 
Vice-President, in the Chair 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: Mrs Margaret 
Barron; Thomas D. Davidson; Miss Elizabeth Barron Henderson; John 
D. Mackay, M.A.; Bryan H. St J. O'Neil, M.A., F.S.A.; Thomas J. Sampson, 
J.P., M.1.Q.; Rev. Professor C. J. Mullo Weir, B.D., D.Phil.(Oxon.). 
The following Communications were read :— 

I. A Bronze Worker's Anvil and other Tools recently acquired by the 
Inverness Museum, with a Note on another Scottish Anvil, by Professor 
¥V. Gordon Childe, D.Litt., D.Sc., F.B.A., V.-P.S.A. 

Il. Symbol Stone at Inchyra, by T. McLaren, F.S.A.Scot. 
Ill. The Inauguration of Alexander III, by Miss M. D. Legge. 


Monday, 11th February 1946, Wr11am Anous, LL.D., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: James 
Birrell; Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Buchanan-Dunlop of Drumhead, O.B.E,, T.D,; 
Herbert Charles Glennie, M.A.; E. W. Scobie Stringer, D.Ph.S,, M.R.S.T., 
M.R.A.L; Rey. D. Gunn Sutherland; Miss Jessie Braidwood Webster, M.A. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I. The Abbot's Cross, Forfarshire, by Wm. Fenton, F.S.A.Scot, 
Il. Notes on Duns and some other Antiquities in Colonsay and Islay, by 
Mrs C. M. Piggott, F.S.A. 
Ill. Hoards of Stone Knives, by Peter Moar, Corresponding Member. 


Monday, 11th March 1946, W. Mackay Mackenzie, M.A., D.Litt., 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the follow were elected Fellows: Robert 
Coltart Craig; Robert Dickson, J.P.; Mrs D. V. Hereward; Andrew Warnock 
McCall; Robert Moncrieff; Rev. T. W. Whitehead, B,D., Ph.D. 


The following Communications were read :— 
I. A New Roman Mountain-road in Roxburghshire, by Ian A. Richmond, 
M.A.,, V.-P.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


Il. Notes on some Northumbrian “ Peles,"’ by Angus Graham, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.S.A.Scot, 
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NOTICE OF TWO STANDING STONES (ONE WITH PICTISH 
SYMBOLS) ON THE LANDS OF PETERHEAD FARM, NEAR 
GLENEAGLES, PERTHSHIRE. By CHARLES 8. T. CALDER, 
A.R.LA.S., F.S.A.Scor. 


Read May 12, 1947. 


Two stones, situated to the south of the main road about half-way 
between Blackford and Auchterarder, are noted as “Standing Stones” on 
the 6-inch O.S. Map of Perthshire, Sheet No. CXVIII, 8S.W. They are 
separated from each other by a distance of 400 yards, and stand in arable 
ground on the lands of Peterhead Farm (fig. 1). 





Fig. 1. Map of Sites. 


The one that stands in the field bounded on the north by the Black 
Plantation and on the east by the farm road is a featureless weather-worn 
boulder (PL. 1, 1). Somewhat cylindrical in form with a girth of 7 feet at the 
base, it rises with a decided tilt towards the west to a height of 3 feet 10 inches 
above ground-level. No artificial markings appear on its surface, and its 
inclusion here is for record purposes only on account of its likeness to, and 
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its close association with, the second stone, which is of main interest in 
having two Pictish symbols incised upon it. 

This second stone is also a boulder which is badly pitted and weathered 
from many centuries of exposure (Pl. 1,2). It stands in afield in a conspicuous 
position 15 yards from the main road and 150 yards west-south-west of the 
eross-roads at Loaninghead, On plan it is roughly oblong, with average 
dimensions of 3 feet from north to south and 2 feet 6 inches from east to 
west, and it measures in girth 10 feet 9 inches at base and 6 feet 11 inches at 
top. In its height of 5 feet above ground-level it tilts westwards at an 
angle of 20°. 

Towards the top of its north side the symbols have been incised one 
above the other; it is highly probable that they were made after the stone 
itself had long existed as a standing stone, and so far as I am aware they have 
not previously been recorded (Pl. I, 3). Both have been cut in a strong 
deep line, but the upper one is so much defaced by weathering that its form 
is not easily detected at first sight. Nevertheless, from a careful study on 
the spot it becomes distinct enough to be deciphered as the representation 
of a goose (fig. 2). The bird has been delineated with considerable skill and 
artistic merit in graceful outline from the tail to the head, which is turned 
rearwards and reposes on the back. The line of the wing is evident, and the 
legs can just be made out but the feet are not clearly seen, nor is the under- 
side of the head and neck. The figure occupies almost the full width of the 
top of the stone, and measures 134 inches from the tail to the much weather- 
worn breastline and 94 inches approximately from the head to the feet. 

A goose is of rare occurence on Pictish symbol stones: only two other 
examples have been recorded, and in my opinion one of them bears more 
resemblance to a duck (fig. 3), The latter, figured No. I on the drawing, 
is carved on a stone at Tillytarmont in Aberdeenshire; the other, No. I, 
is at Easterton of Roseisle in Elginshire,* and is portrayed with the head 
turned backwards in similar manner to the one under review. 

The lower symbol, placed towards the left-hand side of the stone, begins 
just below the feet of the goose and terminates an inch or so from the edge 
(fig. 2). It resembles a grid divided into three equal panels by two horizontal 
lines, and measures 10} inches wide by 8} inches high, the bottom being 
2 feet 10 inches above ground-level. The design represents the double-toothed 
comb which is symbolised likewise on other seulptured stones although 
generally of smaller dimensions. The average size would appear to be about 
5 inches by 3} inches, omitting two unusually large ones at Covesea Cave, 
Elginshire, and The Maiden Stone, Aberdeenshire, which measure respec- 
tively 16 inches by 10 inches and 11} inches by 62 inches and thus compare 
with the outsize reproduction on the Peterhead Farm stone. 


* Karly Christian Monuments of Scotland, Pt. 111, p, 186, fig. 201. 
* Thid., Pt. 111, p. 126, Ne. 180a; Proc. See. Ant, Scot., vol. lexiv., pl. xv, a, facing p. 64. 
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The comb symbol is very frequently depicted, usually in sssociation 
with a mirror but not always so. In the £.C.M. Romilly Allen records and 
illustrates eleven single- and sixteen double-toothed varieties. Six different 


6 10k a : é: 





Fig. 2. Drawing of the Symbols. 


representations of the latter type are noticed and are lettered from A to F 
on the diagrams (fig. 3). A, B, C are incised examples and D, E, F are in 
low relief, with the exception of ane at Covesea Cave, which is also incised, 
It has been deseribed as a rectangular symbol and not as a comb, but being 
associated with two mirror-case symbols and agreeing exactly in shape with 
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Type D it obviously must be reckoned within the comb group. Types A 
and F occur only once each. Regarding the so-called “‘ rectangular symbols,” 
of which there are fifteen examples, these have the appearance of decorated 
leather wallets, in some cases with flaps as in fig. 4, F, G, and I, and in others 
with thong-lacing as in fig. 4, F and J. It may not be out of place here to 
suggest that they are intended to represent « omb-cases on the analogy of the 
mirror-cases. In shape, at all events, the design is reasonably proportionate 
to the comb symbols (fig. 4), and in size the average dimensions are not much 





1 EASTERTON OF ROSEISLE, ELCINSHIRE 

[I] Titer TaARMONT, aBERDEENSHIAE 

ABC tyPes oF DOuBLE-TOOTHED Comes InCISED 
DEF oz. De. Do «=O IM LOW AELIEF 


Fig. 3. Diagrams of Types of Symbols. 


larger. It is to be observed that the comb C and the symbol H are both 
carved on the same stone, and the use of comb-cases at an early date is 
attested by the finding of an ivory comb and case in a Viking grave of the 
eighth century at the Bay of Skaill in Orkney." 

“Symbols . . . including the mirror and comb were carved on funerary 
slabs inthe Roman Empire . . . and were used in Early Christian symbolism 
too.” * In Christian times ‘The comb had a ceremonial use in the ritual 
of the Church. . . . It was one of the symbolic relics buried with eeclesi- 
astical personages. . . . St Cuthbert’s comb was buried with him.” * Ina 
letter from Pope Boniface to Queen Ethelberga, ¢. 625, he concludes with 

' Inventory of Ancient and Historical Monuments in Orkney and Shetland, Introduction, fig. 8, pl. 
6, and Orkney article No. 767. Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxii. p, 284, fig. 1. 


* Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot,, vol. lxxiv. p. 65, 
* B.C.M., p. xxxvi. 
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the following passage: “‘We have, moreover, sent you the blessing of your 
protector, St Peter, the prince of the apostles, that is a silver mirror and a 
gilt ivory comb... ."! 

Not all comb symbols, however, can be ascribed to the Christian era in 
Scotland, but only those examples which appear with crosses may be so 





AB&C siwcie-toorHeo Coms SYMBOLS 
D&E  poua.e-tootHED Come SymBOoLs 
FroJ “Rectancuiaa symao.s” 

? coms-cases) 


Fig. 4. Comb and “ Rectangular” Symbols. 


related. These consist entirely of double-toothed combs sculptured in low 
relief and, according to Mrs Cecil L. Curle, *‘the earliest possible date . . . 
may be accepted as sometime in the fifth century"; * those which are 
incised are the exceptions, none of which appear in conjunction with crosses. 

It may be a point of some significance that the exceptions comprise the 
whole range of single-toothed and half of the double-toothed comb symbols, 


© Bede [B ii, C12, a.p, 625}, 
* Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., vol. xxiv. p. 62. 
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all of which are found only on rude natural boulders, slabs, pillars and rock 
surfaces. Romilly Allen places them in his Class I of Symbol Stones, which 
he and other authorities have no hesitation in regarding as the earliest type, 
presumably pre-Christian, in the area of their distribution. To this category 
and period, then, the Peterhead Farm symbols may be assigned. 

A list of the stones on which the comb and rectangular symbols occur, with 
reference to their position in the F.C.M. of Scotland, Pt. IIT is appended. 
Letters within brackets in the items below accord with those of the diagrams, 
figs. Sand 4. All the rectangular symbols sre incised, and only one, Golspie, 
occurs on & cross-slab. 


Single-toothed. 
County. Place, Page. Fig. County. Place. Page. Fig. 
Sutherland Clynemilton 40 ST Aberdeen C) Newhigging 
(Na, 3) ie] a 177 103 
ra Kintradwell 44 49 a {B] Park 180 105 
(Mo, 3) of Rhynie 158 108 
. Golapie ' Forfar Aberlemna 205 221 
Elgin Easterton of . ~ (No. 1) 
Koseiale 126 150 " Diinnichon B07 395 
Bani Inveravon 153 150 
(No. 2) 
Aberdocn Darict 18) 170 
" [A] Keith Hall 170 188 
Double-toothed. 
Comntr. Flue. Page. Fig. County. Place. Pago. Fig. 
Type A. Type D. 
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1 CE Proc, Soe, Ant, Scol,, vol. lexvil. p. 29, fig, 2. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATION OF BRONZE AGE CISTS AT 
PINNACLEHILL, KELSO. By CHARLES 8. T. CALDER, 
A.RLI.A.S., F.S.A.Scotr. Wrrn A REPORT ON THE SKELETAL 
Remarys, By Dr W. C. OSMAN HILL. 


Read December 9, 1946, 


While clearing trees and shrubs from a mound in the grounds of Pinnacle- 
hill House, the property of Lieutenant-Colonel and Lady Anne Babington, 
the gardener unearthed at a depth of about 9 inches under the surface of the 
summit two large irregularly shaped stone slabs. These were lying about 
1 foot apart, with their longer axes in rough alignment north-east and south- 
west. A third and much smaller slab lay at the south corner of the western 
one, and the north-eastern one rested on the exposed tops of two other small 
slabs on edge. Realising that the construction might be of archmological 
importance Lady Anne Babington sought expert opinion, and in September 
1946 Professor Childe visited the site and advised excavation. In the 
temporary absence of the Director of the National Museum of Antiquities 
the work devolved upon me, and I desire to thank the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland for permission to 
publish this account of the results. I also desire to thank the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland for defraying part of the expenses to make the 
excavation possible. 

Pinnaclehill is situated on the outskirts of Kelso, slightly less than 350 
yards due north of the railway station, and is approached from Cornhill Road 
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(fig. 1). Immediately within the entrance gates and on the north side of the 
drive leading to the house there is a conspicuous eminence in the shape of a 
truncated cone (PI. II, 1). In size it averages 140 feet in diameter at the 
bottom, and measures 18 feet in height above the highest point of the drive, 
which cuts through its outer edge. Diametrically opposite on the north- 
west it measures 284 fect in height above the steep bank of a burn which 
debouches into the Tweed some 170 yards farther to the north, 





Fig. 1. Plan of Site, 


The mound is 4 natural acewmulation of sand and shingle! with a goodly 
proportion of large-sized water-worn stones, and its surface seems to have 
been smoothed and dressed at some time or other, probably when trees and 
shrubs were planted on it as a feature in the lay-out of the policies. 

Excavation revealed with a fair degree of certainty that stones exposed 
by the gardener had belonged to inhumation in at least one if not two cisted 
graves now very much disturbed, and that another cist of heavier con- 
struction and presumably earlier date lay at a lower level to the south-weat 
within a foot or two of the first. 

The two largest of these stones are shown marked A and B on the cross- 

* Tam indebted to Dr A. G, Mactiregor and to Mr RL. Beckford of the Geological Survey Department 


for the following confirmation: “The mound is undoubtedly of natural origin and belongs to the undulat- 
ing spread of favio-glicial sand and gravel which extends over Pinnaclohill Park and vicinity.” 
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section XY (fig. 2), and are indicated by a dotted line in what the gardener 
stated, from memory, to be their original position. He had dug down as far 
as the line OO. Respectively their average measurements are 4 feet 7 inches 
long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 9 inches thick, and 4 feet 1 inch long, 6 inches 
thick, with an extreme width of 2 feet OG inches. The third slab mentioned 
above measured 3 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 3 inches wide, and 44 inches thick 
maxima, The two slabs on edge already referred to are lettered C and D 
on the drawing and may have constituted two sides of an original cist, but 
slab C is the likelier to have been moved out of position. On plan they form 
an acute angle with the apex towards the south, and respectively they 
measure 1 foot 44 inches long by 11 inches high and 24 inches thick, and 
2 feet 2 inches long, 1 foot 6 inches high, and 3 inches thick. Two other very 
small slabs marked F and G lay loosely upright near at hand but are insig- 
nificant. At a point E between slabs C and D a few human bones were 
recovered from the sand and shingle infilling. The finding of a larger 
quantity of human bones in circumstances described later attested more 
conclusively than the stones themselves the previous existence of either one 
or two graves. According to the report on the skeletal remains these two 
lots of bones represented two distinct skeletons. 

Touching slab C on the north-west side a setting of laid water-worn 
stones H formed a ring of about 11 inches in internal diameter and 
resembled the packing of a post-hole. Its western margin was in close contact 
with a massive slab J, which turned out to be the cover-stone of the lower 
cist which was found intact. The cover-stone lay directly under slab A, 
from the bottom of which it was separated by a depth of about 10 inches of 
sand and shingle, but there was no obvious structural connection between 
them. The top of the cover-stone was barely 2 feet below the surface and 
was approximately on a level with the supposed bottom of the upper cist 
(Pl. II, 2), 

On plan the lower cist was trapeziform, with the longer axis on a line 
running north-east and south-west and the whole lying in the south-west 
half of the summit (Pl. 11, 3), It was constructed of four main large slabs 
on edge, on which the cover-stone rested, and the south-west end was 
strengthened by a packing of five small slabs on edge and two on bed as 
outlined in the drawing. The greater part of the bottom was paved with 
two slabs, and the remainder was just the natural sand and shingle. A 
paved bottom is an exceptional feature.’ Internally the cist measured 
3 feet 4 inch and 4 feet 5 inches on the north-west and south-east sides, and 
2 feet 44 inches and 2 feet on the south-west and north-east ends respectively 
and it averaged 2 feet in depth. Full dimensions of the corresponding side 
and end slabs are: 3 feet 10 inches long, 2 feet deep, and 44 inches thick; 
4 feet 5 inches by 2 feet by 2} inches; 2 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 1 inch by 44 


* Childe's Prehistory of Scotland, p, 106, 
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inches, and 1 foot 11 inches by 1 foot 10 inches by 4 inches. The cover-stone 
averaged 4 feet long, 2 feet 10 inches wide, and 5} inches thick. The western 
end of the north side slab was partly shouldered, probably by an accidental 
fracture and received the rough edge of the end slab which was itself eked 
out below for most of its depth by two water-worn stones one above the 
other filling a gap made by its slanting edge and the same side stone. The 
south-east side slab was broken in two 10 inches from its west end. The east 
end slab lay obliquely between the side slabs and formed an acute angle at 
the east corner, where the lowness of the adjacent ends of the slabs, together 
with the shortness of the cover-stone here, left in the top of the cist a small 
gap which if not originally was at least ultimately closed by two water-worn 
stones set one on top of the other. 

The cist contained the fairly well-preserved remains of a male skeleton 
lying on its right side in a contracted position with the head to the south- 
west and the feet to the north-east. ‘The body had been deposited hard up 
against the south-east side and rested mainly on the paving. The skull had 
been damaged by the flaking of a side stone, and the pedal bones were covered 
by small lumps of puddled clay, of reddish colour, in and on which were 
some bones of another skeleton and one bone of a dog. These latter con- 
stituted the quantity of other bones which earlier have been mentioned as 
having formed part of the upper burials. Undoubtedly these bones and the 
clay had been collected during the disturbance of the upper cist or cists and 
had been pushed through the gap in the corner of the lower cist to form the 
heap in which they were found. A number of small snail-shells were gathered 
along with the bones of the original skeleton.’ 

Small tree roots had penetrated the cist without, however, doing much 
damage, and comparatively little silt had accumulated. What there was 
of it lay chiefly in the angles, and it was mixed with pebbles which had fallen 
in. A careful sifting yielded neither relics nor pottery fragments, but it is 
not an unusual occurence for a cist of this period to be entirely barren of 
grave goods. To sum up, the lower cist is a typical interment of the Early 
Bronze Age (Childe’s Archwological Stage I11),? and the upper two burials 
may well be assigned to a somewhat later period in that epoch. 

The disturbance which caused the broken-down condition of the upper 
cist with consequent. loss of actual dimensions and possibly relics, may be 
accounted for by the digging of the post-hole which is almost centrally 
situated on the summit. Whoever dug this hole, whether with the intention 
of erecting a flag-pole or some other wooden construction of which only the 
post-hole was found, had partially destroyed the structure either by accident 

* I have to thank Dr A, C. Stephen of the Royal Scottish Maseum for the identifleation of the ahells 
as “Cellar snails (Oxychilue cellariua), all but two of which seem to have some concretion upon them, and 


are probably therefore as old as the bones. ‘The species ts known from Pleistocene levels. The two with- 
out concretion are " 


probably recent introductions. 
* Scotland before the Scots, pp. 7 and 18; pl. vi, fig. 2. 
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or design, and with more or less reverence had reburied in the lower cist 
some of the bones that had turned up. 

I desire to thank Lieutenant-Colonel and Lady Anne Babington for 
having kindly permitted me to carry out this excavation, and for having 
placed at my disposal the assistance of Mr Dodds, the gardener, whose 
enthusiasm and energy were very greatly appreciated; also Dr W. C. Osman 
Hill, of Edinburgh University, for the appended report on the skeletal 
remains, which he was good enough to prepare with great promptitude in 
order to make possible the speedy re-interment of the bones and the covering- 
in of the cist. 


REPORT ON THE SKELETAL REMAINS. 
By Dr W. C. Osman Hirx. 


Three individuals appear to be represented, and these are, for con- 
venience, labelled A, B, and C. A, the principal and probably primary 
occupant of the cist, is represented by a fairly complete skeleton, though 
curiously the missing bones all pertain to the left side. B is comprised by 
a small number of very incomplete bones discovered in the eastern corner 
of the cist beneath the gap between the cover-stone and the side slabs, © 
comprises a still smaller collection of very imperfect bones, discovered out- 
side the cist and superficial thereto. Were it not for the presence of the 
imperfect shafts of a pair of humeri in collection B and of a third humeral 
shaft in collection ©, I should have had no hesitation in declaring B and C 
the same individual. 


SKELETON A. 


This is represented by a fairly complete brain-case, but the face is. 
unfortunately, lacking, having been damaged in excavation. All the upper 
teeth were recovered, and also a tolerably complete mandible, with its 
dentition. Other parts include the last 7 thoracic vertebre, parts of at 
least 5 others, sacrum, all 12 right ribs, but no left ones, sternum, and the 
following appendicular bones: lateral end of right clavicle, right scapula, 
both humeri, radii and ulne, parts of both innominates, both femora, tibie, 
fibulwe, calcanea, and tali, together with a right patella, a cuboid, seaphoid, 
semilunar, pisiform, one manual and one pedal cuneiform, two oxsa magna, 
and a collection of metacarpals and phalanges, mostly from the hand. The 
bones represent 4 well-built man of middle age, the stature being computed 
at 1730 mm. (5 feet 8 inches). 

The skull is large, having an estimated cranial capacity of over 1300 c.c., 
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and is remarkable for its great relative height (hypsicranial and acrocranial). 
It falls into the mesaticranial category in regard to its length-breadth ratio, 
being rather less broad than is often found in crania of this age. But the 
biparietal diameter is curiously less than the bimastoid dimension, giving 
the norma occipitalis a peculiar aspect encountered seldom in human, but 
regularly in anthropoid crania. The outer table has been eroded in places, 
exposing the diple, and in some parts complete perforations have been 
effected; all these are regarded as posthumous products. Superciliary 
ridges are strongly marked. The sutural arrangement so far as discernible 
is of the normal human pattern, but the parieto-squamous suture has an 
atypical form, sloping smoothly upwards from the asterion to a summit 
more or less in line with the bregma, thence steeply descending in an irregular 
curve towards the pterion. This is no doubt merely an individual peculiarity. 
The measurements of the skull and appropriate indices derived therefrom 
are recorded in Table I. 


TABLE 1.—CRANIAL MEASUREMENTS. 


mm. mm. 
Maximum cranial length — . 184 Sagittal are ; ; - 360 
>» breadth . 141 Transverse are . ; ~ e320 
Rimnstoit breadth . - 150 Cranial circumference . ec. 530 
Least frontal breadth . . 98 Mandible-symphyseal noe 31 
Auricular height = . 128-5 Bigonial c. 88 
Basion-bregmatic height —. 140 Maximum depth of ramus . 30 
Foramen magnum length 36 Minimum .,, 27 
_ "A breadth . 30 Maximum thickness of ramus 20 
Indices. 
Length-breadth index - 2 ‘ ; 77 (mesaticranial). 
Length-height index 
(using auricular height) r ; 70 ; ; 
(using basion-bregma) . : : 76 (hypeicranial). 
Breadth-height index 
(using auricular height) : - 91-5 : 
$s (using basion-bregma) . . 100 approx. (serocrenial), 


The forehead is high; commencing vertically, it soon curves smoothly 
backwards, rising more or less uniformly to the vertex, maintaining its 
height for some distance, then descending in a uniform curve past the lambda, 
with the result that the occiput forms a fairly vertical though not flattened 
surface; there is no projection of the occipital pole. 
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The mandible indicates that the face was relatively broad, but the height 
is difficult to decide in the absence of any maxillary bones. The chin was 
moderately developed. The teeth indicates an edge-to-edge bite and show 
a fair amount of wear, but no evidence of caries or ante-mortem loss of 
individual teeth. All wisdoms were erupted, but unworn. There is slight 
malocelusion of the lower incisors. 

The spinal bones present little for comment, except the sacrum. This 
is of the usual male type, but is specially interesting in being composed of 
six in place of the usual five vertebre. The additional element is due to 
“ sacralisation” of the last hambar vertebra, and from the fragment remaining 
of the last lumbar the union appears to have been fairly complete. The 
sacral index is calculated to have been approximately 104, placing it in the 
subplatyhieric category. 

The bones of the limbs possess a rugged character and are of robust 
build, indicative of a muscular physique. This applies especially to the 
lower limb. Measurements are given in Table IT. 


TapLE IJ.—OsteomMetTry or Lives Bones. 


R. L. 
Humerus, maximum length “ . 845 345 
Femur: Maximum length . . . 480 482 
Physiological length : : . SFT M77 
Trochanteric height : . . 460 454 
Sagittal diameter of upper third : 29 29 
Transverse . as i & . 236-5 ab5 
Sagittal diameter of middle third ; 31 27+5 
‘Transverse i = “ee 29 26-5 
(Platymeric) platymeric index. . T85 79-5 
Pilastric index ‘ : . 107 107 
Tibia: Maximum length  . ‘ ‘ . 389 oot 
Sagittal diameter atlevel of . 36 42 
Transverse diameter | nutrient foramen 29-5 29 
(Mesocnemic) platyenemic index . ; - 62 69 
Fibula, length . : : » 376 373 
Talus, length . ; : ; E fit Gl 
» breadth . : : . 48 AT 
Caleaneum, length . 95 89 
= rend al Ke lete ce wee 46 
Humero-femoral index - ; . 72 
Tibio-femoral index . : i ° $1 
Maximum height of innominate bone 220 
Interspinous diameter ; : . at 


Intercristal diameter F ; : 145 
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These dimensions and proportions correspond well with skeletons of 
similar age previously examined. Noteworthy are the great broadening of 
the femoral shaft in its upper third and the high development of the posterior 
buttress formed by the linea aspera. The tibia, especially the left, exhibits 
a very marked rugose thickening of the oblique popliteal line, suggesting a 
very preat development of the muscles of the calf. The side-to-side flatten- 
ing so frequently met with in tibie of this age is not present, but the lower 
end presents squatting facets. 

The seapula and innominate bones conform to the general plan in being 
large and heavily marked by muscular impressions. The innominate 
definitely determines the sex, The scapula exhibits a relatively small 
supraspinous but a roomy infraspinous fossa due to the high position and 
obliquity of the spinous process. A curious bony outgrowth from the lower 
part of the vertebral border was probably associated with the insertion of 
the rhomboideus major muscle. The coracoid is comparatively small, but 
the axillary border is very stout and rugged. 


SKELETON BE. 


The bones are few, fragmentary, and in poor condition. The only parts 
of the skull recovered are the squame of the occipital bone, a fragment of a 
parietal, and another, smaller flat bone, probably also from a parietal; there 
is also the orbital plate of the frontal—a rather curious element to have been 
preserved in the absence of the remainder of the frontal bone. No trunk- 
bones are represented, but the following limb-bones are preserved in » rather 
incomplete condition: shaft of left humerus, both femora and both tibim; 
an additional long bone mixed with this skeleton appears to be the shaft of 
the left humerus of o medium-sized dog. The only long bone sufficiently 
complete for measurement was the left tibia. This is in two parts, but 
pieced together they represent a bone of approximately 333 mm. long, which 
suggests a possible stature of 1590 mm. (5 feet 2 inches). It is not possible 
to determine satisfactorily either the sex or age of this skeleton, but it is of 
more delicate build than Skeleton A. It may possibly, therefore, have been 
female or juvenile. 

SKELETON ©. 

No part of the skull is represented. The remains include eight rib 
fragments, among which two can be relegated with certainty to the right 
side and one to the left. Im addition, there is an imperfect, detached 
seapular spine, the shaft of a left humerus, the major part of a right ulna, 
and a fragment of shaft from another forearm bone. It is impossible to 
infer much about the possessor of these fragments other than to state that 
the presence of a humerus precludes the possibility of associating this group 
with group B. The sex and age cannot be determined from the condition 
of this material. 
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A STONE AGE SETTLEMENT AT THE BRAES OF RINYO, ROUSAY, 
ORKNEY. (Seconp Report.) By Prorgessor V. G. CHILDE, 
D.Lart., D.Sc., F.B.A., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., ann WALTER G. 
GRANT or TRUMLAND, F.S.A.Scor. 


Read March 10, 1947. 


I. EXCAVATIONS. 


The operations of July-August 1946 were concentrated firstly on areas 
lying immediately north of dwelling A and, like it, nestling at the foot 
of the little cliff that shelters the settlement on the east and has helped 
to preserve it. In this direction the operation of the winter 1937-38 had 
exposed a hearth (F) and the door and bed of a dwelling (G). Then in 
the same summer part of a hearth (He) had been discovered under the casing 
wall of A, between A and F, and at the same time a segment presumed to 
represent the east wall of the assumed dwelling E had been identified. It 
was hoped by the removal of ruinous structures attributed to F to recover 
the north wall and other features of E. But these expectations were only 
partially realised (fig. 1). 

In 1938 we had remarked that the 77- and 78-foot contours (plotted 
by extrapolation) swerved eastward over the area of E, and had treated 
this as a natural feature in the conformation of the land. It now appears 
that north of the assumed area of E these contours resume the same north- 
north-west trend as they exhibited over B and A, and as the 76-foot contour 
does everywhere. Moreover, the east wall of E turns out to be a mere skin- 
deep retaining wall; behind the facing course stood a slab on edge, and behind 
that virgin soil or pure hill-wash sloped up very steeply (Pl. II, 1). Presum- 
ably, therefore, the east end of “dwelling E"’ had been excavated in the 
subsoil to a depth of at least 2 feet. No continuation of the wall, which 
had been traced in 1938 to a ragged break, was found. Just where the wall 
breaks off we found a socket-hole in the subsoil, over 8 inches deep, 10 inches 
long, and 4 inches wide; it had evidently held a slab or post set transversely 
to the line of the existing wall segment. 

Under the area occupied by Hf a bank of yellow clay, full of fractured 
bits of rock and rather dirty, but archwologically sterile, runs east and west 
over the virgin soil. It is taken to represent the filling of the north wall of 
dwelling E. On the east this material can scarcely be distinguished from 
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the steeply sloping virgin soil, but farther west a thin black band, containing 
small scraps of pottery and bone, defines the frontier between the natural 
and the laid clay, and there is a bed of fractured slabs at the base of the 
latter. Along the southern margin of the bank is a rough wall of very small 
slabs that now forms one side of a drain channel. To the west the bank 
abuts against the north end of a pair of slabs on edge rising scarcely one 
foot above the floor of dwelling E, but presumably representing part of its 
west wall. 

The chamber floor consists of virgin soil at the east end and elsewhere 
of midden, covered with a thin skin of yellow clay or with slate paving-slabs. 
On it the only surviving articles of furniture are the hearth, He, and a 
small box, P, to the north-east of the latter. He measures internally about 
2 feet 6 inches square and is defined by four stout kerbstones, measuring 
respectively 2 feet 10 inches x 12 inches (S.), 2 feet 9 inches x 1 foot 4 inches 
(W.), 3 feet x 1 foot 5 inches (N.), and 2 feet 4 inches x9 inches (E.). The 
east end of the north kerb is sunk 6 inches in virgin soil, and the east kerb 
and end of the south kerb also descend into it. A supplementary kerb, 
1 foot long, strengthens the north kerb at its west end. The hearth was 
bottomed with a stout slab 2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet, trimmed along the south 
edge to fit the kerbs but leaving a gap at the north-west corner to com- 
municate with the drain. On it lay 10 inches of peat ash in which three black 
layers could be seen in section. 

The floor immediately north of the hearth is payed with slates for 2 feet, 
and these slabs, actually covering drains, extend also 3 feet east of the hearth 
at the north-east corner (P]. II, 1). Beyond these but only a foot in front of 
the east wall two slabs project 4 inches above the natural clay floor to form 
two sides of a shallow box P, the west side of which is extended northward 
by a third slab that scarcely emerges from the subsoil. The east and north 
ends are missing. Between the uprights were three layers of horizontal 
slabs with clean clay between and around them. The uppermost had a 
maximum width of 1 foot 8 inches and a length of 3 feet; the two lower 
layers were composed of superimposed halves of a single slab, shown by the 
impression burnt on it to have previously served as the base for an oven 
like the slabs discovered in A and © during 1938. The lower half lay 
directly on virgin soil. 

The dwelling floor was traversed by three drains running under the pave- 
ment slates (Pl. IIT, 2). One begins under the east wall, presumably to carry 
off the water that exudes abundantly from rock-beds and flows down the cliffs 
after heavy rain. It runs north-west to join, just north-east of the hearth, 
a second drain. This starts at the shallow box P, and passes along the 
north side of He to debouche into a third drain running north and south, 
past and partly under the west kerb of He. It was very neatly constructed 
with trimmed slates set obliquely to converge and form a V-shaped ee 

VOL, LXXXI. 
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6 inches deep. It appeared to start under the bank of clay, 6 feet north 
of the corner of He, emerging from beneath a stout slab at the margin of 
the bank and eventually flowing out southward in the direction of A. Just 
after emerging from the bank this drain is joined by another east—west 
drain which, as already mentioned, flowed along the south margin of the 
bank at a distinctly higher level than the north-south channel. Its northern 
margin was a rough two-course wall, while the south side was formed of the 
usual tilted slates. This drain starts explicitly in an irregular hollow 
scooped out of the clay just north-west of box P. But a channel, running 
along the west side of that box from the south, seems to communicate with 
this depression. It looks, in fact, as if the drains running along the north 
side of He had become blocked and their contents had been diverted by 
this circuitous route in the direction of the main north-south channel. For 
there was a second layer of slates over the pavement east of He but high 
enough to leave a channel under them. 

The floor of F had been disturbed, and its walls are altogether missing 
save perhaps for some slabs over He. Eight inches above the latter's west 
kerb is the base of a slab on edge, 16 inches high and 21 inches long. This 
together with pillar-stones on cither side of it may have formed the back 
to some construction in dwelling F. On its north side a series of stout slabs, 
at 17-10.) extend for 3 feet northward in the direction of Hf. Beneath 
them are 8 inches of midden packing, then some thin slabs, and then clay 
to the floor of E at 15-65. But the topmost set of slabs cover a slab on 
edge that looked as if it ought to belong to the series that rons west of Hf 
and appears contemporary therewith. The floor of F when uneovered in 
1946 was so much disturbed that it was impossible to decide whether the 
slabs over He and the walls they support belonged to F or to some sub- 
sequent construction. A layer of yellow clay that covers the former E 
area at an average level of 16-40 from the outer wall of G to the rock-face 
on the esst is the foundation rather than the living floor of F, and underlies 
the hearth and dresser, the only intelligible remnants of the dwelling’s 
former furniture. 

Hf, formed of four stout kerbs about 9 inches high, is set on the top of 
the clay bank mentioned in connection with the north wall of dwelling E. 
It measured internally 2 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 4 inches and was filled to 
17°25 with red ash. It rests on ao thick bed of yellow clay above the dirtier 
clay of the bank and a slate slab to the north. In the clay base we observed 
an oval depression extending from the centre to the north-east corner, but 
only 3 inches deep. 

Only 3 feet east of this hearth two piers of a dresser rise | foot above 
the clay floor, They are represented by stout slabs on edge that face built 
walls of the same height projecting 1 foot 2 inches. The back of the recess 

i ‘The levels in these Reports are referred to an arbitrary datum 65-30 feet above Ordnance Datum, 
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between these piers is formed by a slab on edge rising to the same height. 
A second similar slab to the south must have formed the back to the second 
recess. ‘The southern pier, that should have bounded it, is missing, and may 
have been partly constituted by a projecting outcrop of bed-rock. Immedi- 
ately behind the slabs undisturbed soil rises in a steep slope from the floor- 
level about 17-50 to the top of the rock-shelf at 19-90 in 3 feet behind the 
back slabs. 

Opposite the dresser, and about the same distance west of the hearth, 
ran a line of slabs on edge. The highest, 3 fect ( inches long, on its upper 
edge rises to 18-05, some 15 inches above the clay of the floor. Its base 
rested on the slabs paving E just above the drain. The‘next slab to the 
north disintegrated between 1937 and 1946. In that year we found a third 
slab, j, in the same line, 2 feet long and 1 foot 6 inches high. Its upper 
edge at 16-35 seems to limit the clay floor in that direction. 

The back of the wall of dwelling G, that is still intact to a level of 17, 
may have formed the front wall to house F, unless that were earlier than G. 
Immediately north of Hf, however, begins a ruinous wall, running north- 
north-west, the base of which is 17-85, well above the floor-level of F. It 
was faced to the east and has tilted back bodily westward (Pl. IV, 1). It 
could once have served as a casing wall to G. 

Dwelling G.—In 1937-8 the doorway of a dwelling opposite and north 
of the door of A had been observed, and the south-east corner and right-hand 
bed of this chamber had been cleared down to the floor-level. The whole 
area was systematically excavated in August 1946. Although situated 
under a ploughed field, the complete circuit of the walls was recovered save 
for a break in the south-west corner. On the west the wall-tops emerge 
into the tilth and actually show dints from the ploughshare, yet they were 
found standing to a height of 15 to 18 inches from the floor. The east end, 
in land not recently cultivated, is in better condition: the walls stand 2 feet 
to 2 feet 6 inehes high and individual uprights still higher. The whole walled 
aren west of the door and bed was filled to the wall-tops with a deposit of 
reddish soil or midden containing ashes, burnt bones, pottery, and Skaill 
knives, but very few flints. This deposit extended northward even beyond 
the dresser and the outer face of the wall behind it. Its surface sloped 
down across the chamber from 16 on the north to 15-5 on the south, and 
from 16 at the bed-front to 15°25 over the west wall. Against the piers 
of the dresser and in the recesses between them, as in the north-east corner, 
were piles of grey clay very tightly packed (fig. 2 XB and YR). 

Pots were found standing im the midden at several levels but the 
succession of “‘floors” was rather vague. A layer of grey ash poor in relics 
seemed on the eastern side (that is for the first 6 or 7 feet west of the bed) 
to separate an upper occupation level (8) from a lower one (7) the surface 
of which sloped from 15-3 to 15:15. Sherds of four vessels decorated with a 
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lozenge pattern were found exclusively in the upper deposit. The grey ash, 
however, hardly constituted a floor. The deposit below it rested on a very 
irregular and rather discontinuous “ pavement” of thin slabs (PI. IV,2). Few 
of these were strictly horizontal; quite a number were found leaning up 
against original structures rising above the dwelling floor such as the bed- 
front and the erection termed ‘wall G’."" Between and under such tilted 
slabs, bones of cattle and sheep and potsherds were preserved. No hearth 
or other fitment was found upon these slabs, but they completely masked 
the original furniture of the dwelling. Only on their removal was its 
original lay-out manifest. It is indeed not unlikely that the alleged pave- 
ment is nothing more nor less than the collapsed roof of that dwelling. 

Chamber G (fig. 3), in contrast to the prevailing practice at Skara Brae, is 
entered through its longer side; it is, in fact, broader than it is long! It 
measures 15 feet from the south wall beside the door to the central pier 
of the recessed dresser, but 18 feet 3 inches across the beds. The corners 
of the east wall are as usual rounded. In the north-east corner, though the 
wall is only 18 inches high, the usual corbelling produces an overhang at 
the ninth course of no less than 9 inches! The south-west corner has been 
broken away, but the west wall makes a distinct, if slightly obtuse, angle 
with the north wall, and is not bonded into it as far as the masonry survives; 
the junction is plugged with yellow clay (Pl. VII, 2). 

The door is set some 18 inches right of centre in the south wall (Pl. V, 1). 
It was apparently of type i (Skara Brae, p. 13), but only the right-hand jamb 
and cheek are intact. The cheek is faced with a slaty slab that is preserved 
to a height of only 1 foot 10 inches, but enough to show half the hole for 
the bar that had been cut through it. A stout slab on edge set athwart 
the passage opposite in line with the jamb may be taken for a secondary 
threshold that would correspond with the slab layer (7) over the 
chamber. 

The right-hand bed is recessed into the east wall, 1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches, 
as in chamber A (PI. V,1). Its front is formed, not by a kerb, but by a wall 
of rather thin slabs, now 6 feet 6 inches long and 10 inches to 15 inches high. 
The south bedpost or headstone is a fine slab nearly 2 feet 6 inches wide 
and standing over 3 feet high above the floor. Between it and the upright 
facing the end of the recess is a gap about 1 foot wide partially closed by a 
slab on edge searcely 1 foot high. The north bedpost was found leaning 
southward against the end of the bed-front with its base 1 foot away or 
7 feet 6 inches from its southern counterpart. It is only 2 feet 3 inches high 
and 2 feet 4 inches wide along its upper edge, which alone impinged against 
the dwelling wall. Its base is only 1 foot 9 inches wide, so that there was a 
gap nearly 7 inches wide and 18 inches high between the slab and the wall. 
This bed was not paved, but its floor seems to have been raised 1 foot above 
that of the rest of the chamber by a deposit of dirty but archwologically 
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sterile clay, very similar in texture to the clay bank north of E and quite 
possibly an actual continuation of that. 

The left-hand bed, 7 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches deep, was built out 
from the wall and framed with slabs, again as in dwelling A. It had how- 
ever collapsed, and its fallen walls were completely covered by the slabs 
of the secondary “‘pavement.’’ The south headstone, 3 feet 6 inches long and 
2 feet 3 inches high, had first fallen out southward and was actually found 
leaning against the broken end of wall G’- The front kerb, 7 feet long and 
just over 1 foot high, had then fallen inward over the headstone’s base. 
Finally the north headstone, 3 feet 6 inches long and nowhere over 2 feet 
high, had fallen inwards covering one end of the kerb (Pl. VI, 1). The floor 
was probably paved with slabs that had largely disintegrated. 

The central hearth (Pl. V, 1) is just over 3 feet wide by 3 feet 6 inches long. 
Only the east and west kerbs are formed of slabs on edge. That on the west 
measures 3 feet by 4 inches by 7} inches high. The eastern one is repre- 
sented by three sections now no more than 5 inches high. A horizontal 
slab 1 foot wide and 4 inches thick bounded the hearth on the north. A 
similar slab took the place of the south kerb for 2 feet 4 inches, but a kerb- 
stone occupied the westmost foot. Outside the east kerb a thin slab on 
edge rises 11 inches from the clay floor and runs parallel to the original kerb 
for 18 inches northward from its centre. Just at this point a kerbstone, 
2 feet 4 inches long and 14 inches high, is set across the hearth (Pl. V, 2). 
Presumably these two stones represent a secondary version of the hearth. 
Actually the deposit of red ash was deeper north of the transverse kerb and 
spread over the prostrate north kerb of the original hearth as shown in 
section YR. Yet the slabs of the later “pavement” rested on the edges of 
the two secondary kerbs. 

The dresser must have been recessed into the north wall, but only the three 
pier ends survive (Pl. V, 2). That on the east projects 4 inches south of the 
line of the wall and may have fallen forward. The eastern recess is 6 inches 
narrower than the western. The topmost layer of midden extends right 
across the dresser’s piers, but the clay below is interrupted by a slot, nearly 
4 feet long, 4 inches wide, and 9 inches deep, that evidently once contained 
a back slab to the dresser standing some 2 feet behind the front at the 
centre pier. Six inches farther north stood two or three courses of the rear 
wall, faced to the north only. 

Between the hearth and the dresser is a box, framed by four slate slabs. 
The box, not strictly rectangular but rather diamond-shaped, is in all 
1 foot 2 inches deep, but there was a false bottom about 11 inches below 
the rim. The east and west sides were formed of two slabs the inner of 
which rested on the false bottom, while the outer, like the north and west 
walls, went down the full 1 foot 2 inches. In the middle of the upper edge 
of the north side a semicircular notch about 1 inch across and $ inch deep 
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had been chipped. The box was luted all round outside with a }-inch layer 
of yellow clay right down to the slate that forms the floor. The bottom was 
formed of a stout slaty slab, found cracked but originally measuring just 
over 2 feet square, its corners having been carefully rounded. In it is a 
shallow depression 1 foot 3 inches by 1 foot 6 inches like the oven bases 
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Fig. 3. Dwelling G—Deposit 6, 


found in A and © but diamond-shaped like the box. The box was found 
covered by a large slate extending up to the dresser base and supporting 
the layers of blue and white clay attributed to the secondary occupation. 
Whether or no this slab itself be an original lid, the top of the box, rising 
to 15-40 above datum, must have emerged well above the original floor of G, 
here between 15-0 and 14-85 above datum. 

West of it for about 2 feet were several layers of hard yellow clay within 
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which was a bed } inch thick baked bright red at 14-20 but dipping to 
13-90 at foot of dresser. It probably marked. the site of a clay oven, but 
whether this belonged to G, to the earlier habitations represented by Hi 
nearby, or to the secondary occupation of the chamber could not be deter- 
mined owing to the shallowness of the total deposit here. 

An abnormal feature in chamber G is the construction termed wall G* 
interposed between the hearth and the south wall of the dwelling (PI. V, 1). 
It has the appearance of a built wall extending 5 feet westward from a point 
8 feet in front of the left-hand corner of the entrance. Here it stands 18 inches 
or three courses high, and is concave to the north like the dwelling wall proper. 
The west end is a ragged break, but opposite the doorway it ends in a straight 
face two courses deep, but after a gap of 2 feet its line is resumed by two 
foundation-stones extending to the south corner of the right-hand bed. 
The base of this wall is about 4 inches lower than that of the south wall of 
the dwelling and it is over 2 feet thick. There is a gap between it and the 
dwelling wall of nearly 10 inches opposite the west cheek of the door, but 
about 2 feet to the west the back slabs of G’ abut against the face of the 
G wall and continue so till G’ breaks off, though the two walls are nowhere 
bonded into one another as far as can be seen now. The reddish midden 
deposit filling the chamber was not observed over the top of wall G’, which 
rises into the recent humus, but filled the gaps between it and the dwelling 
wall near the doorway. The slabs of the secondary floor (7) were found 
leaning against it and completely covering its southern extension. Hence 
it existed when this “pavement” was laid down and the secondary deposits 
formed in the chamber area. The paving-slabs and lintels over the south 
drain do not run under it, and the yellow clay that forms the dwelling floor 
elsewhere extends only 1 inch under its face. It thus looks as if wall G’ 
existed when dwelling G was laid out. It gives the impression of the 
remnant of the wall enclosing an earlier dwelling that had been deliberately 
left in place when G was built, perhaps to serve as a bench. But it is hard 
to sec how the good inner face of the latter wall could have been built up 
hard against the back of a pre-existing wall. Yet we shall see later that 
the back of the south wall of G itself is built hard against the face of an 
earlier wall. 

The floor of dwelling G sloped down appreciably to the south-west. In 
the north-east and north-west corners it is defined by slates at 14-80 above 
our datum and in the south-east corner at 14-65. But the floor under the 
left-hand bed seems to be as low as 14-25-14-40, though here the decay of 
the collapsed bedposts and other slabs makes its precise definition difficult. 
Between the right-hand bed and the hearth the floor is formed of a thin 
layer of yellow clay that extends also north of the hearth towards the 
dresser and about a foot westward in front of the left-hand bed. In it, 
north-west of the hearth, is a triangular group of three post-holes, that at 
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the apex being 8 inches square and 8 inches deep, the others only 2 to 4 
inches across and framed with small stones set edgewise. Another triangular 
group of small post-holes, similarly formed, lay north of the hearth. One 
of the stones framing the central socket in the latter group has been 
artificially grooved on the face used to hold the post. 

The elay floor is far from even, Just in front of the right-hand bed near 
its north end there was a bowl-shaped hollow, 2 feet long and 1 foot 6 inches 
wide and about 3 inches deep at its centre, There is another north-west 
of the hearth nearly 6 inches deep. Over this we found a flat, water-worn 
stone, some 18 inches square and 4} inches thick, resting on midden above 
the clay floor (Pl. V, 1). It would have served well for a seat by the fireside, 
but also helped to fill up the depression. The latter depression was found to 
occupy the line of a drain; the other was found to occupy a space between 
the stumps of earlier walls, masked by the clay floor. 

The south-east corner is paved with several layers of slaty slabs the lowest 
of which run under the dwellings’ wall. It is bounded by a shallow slab on 
edge in line with the bed-front. The north-west corner was also entirely 
paved with large slates. On these lay a large water-worn boulder, and beside 
it a freestone block rubbed smooth and slightly concave on one face. The 
slabs were found to cover a V-shaped drainage channel bordered by slates as 
under E (Pl. VII, 2). But here there ure on each side two slates set so that 
the lower edges of all converge on the same line, but while there is barely 
a foot between the upper edges of the inner slabs in each pair, those of the 
outer ones are nearly 2 feet apart. The space between the slates was filled 
with a greenish material, almost certainly dung, which exuded from under 
the north wall and has stained the clay floor of the older dwelling, I, below. 
But the channel did not run out under the north wall, its end there being 
marked by a slate set on edge but sloping inward, between the last drain 
slates and the wall base. The channel was traced from here for nearly 
© feet in the direction of Hg, within which distance its bottom sloped down 
from 14:00 to 13-50. As will subsequently appear, the drain channel has 
eut into an earlier hearth, Hi, and disturbed its ash contents. The hollow 
in the clay floor north-west of Hg may be attributed to the decay of the 
drain lintels. The channel could not be traced further south. But from 
the front of the left-hand bed to within a foot of Hg there lay a series of 
paving-slates connecting with those that lintel the south drain to be described 
below, Though no built channel was found beneath these, they did not 
fit firmly on to the underlaying clay but covered a loose deposit of greasy 
earth. 

The whole area between Hg and the base of wall G' and up to the left- 
hand bed was paved with heavy overlapping slabs, not covered by the vellow 
elay of the floor (PI. VI, 1). The uppermost slabs covered and overlapped 
others. The whole complex roofed a channel, 16 inches wide at the top and 
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9 inches deep, running from east to west downwards (Pl. VI, 2). It started 
about 6 inches east of the gap in wall G’ and ran for 5 feet 6 inches west, 
its clay floor dropping from 14-80 to 14-00. ts end is a wall of three tiny 
slabs, 5) inches deep (almost in line with the older wall T below it). The 
south wall is rather vague till after 6 inches west a tilted slab, transverse 
to its line, might mark the end of a branch channel under G' which, however, 
could not be detected farther south. Thereafter the south wall is formed of 
three neatly trimmed rectangular slates, 9 inches high and set overlapping. 
There is a possible inlet from the south-east corner of Hg through the north 
wall which is composed of three slates, like its counterpart. The channel 
was lined with yellow clay laid over a bottom of slates till it ended in a 
sloping layer of grey clay. It led into an early hearth, Hh, the east kerb 
of which had apparently been cut through to make a channel for it, while 
the north kerb’s end is in contact with the channel walls. No discharge 
for drainage carried by the channel was found from the hearth unless it 
were along the “ pavement," layer 4, beneath it. But the channel contained 
only loose silt and gave no signs of exposure to heat on its walls or lintels. 
Tt is therefore more likely to be a drain than a flue. Perhaps, as suggested 
below, the discharge from this channel and that from the north drain were 
really allowed to seep down to the pavement-level and flow away between 
the loose slabs that composed its upper layer. 


Deposits under the Floor of G. 


Deposit 5.—Under the floor of dwelling G we encountered at least five 
earlier deposits. To Deposit 5 belong the two hearths into which the north 
and south drains led (fig. 4). The south drain debouched directly into hearth 
Hh. It is as usual framed by four kerbstones; all are 8 to 9 inches high, the 
southern is 38 inches long, the western 30 inches, the northern 36 inches, 
but of the eastern only the southernmost 12 inches survive, the rest having 
been cut away to make the channel for the south drain of G (Pl. VI, 2). The 
top of Hh lies at 14 feet above our datum, vertically under the corner of the 
left-hand bed of G and covered by the slabs of its pavement. A slab that 
runs under the broken end of wall G’ overlaps the south kerb. Sothe hearth 
is older than both G and G’. A triangular notch, 5 inches deep, has been 
eut about midway along the inner face of the north kerb, and a similar, but 
rather shallow, notch was cut opposite to it in the south kerb(PL VII, 2). The 
notches were apparently designed to accommodate two triangular slabs which 
were actually found set across the hearth, the edge of one rising fully 4 inches 
above the top of the adjacent kerb, though neither reach the base of the 
hearth (Pl, VII, 1). West of this division the hearth was found filled with peat 
ash, bright red on top and black at the base, 10 inches deep and going down to 
the black layer termed Deposit 4. East of the partition the uppermost layer 
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of red ash extended almost to the east kerb, but was only 4 inches deep, 
The remaining 6 inches were taken up by a bank of bluish clay in which 
the lower edges of the partition slabs were embedded. 

Hh may be regarded as the central hearth of a ruined dwelling, H. In 
any case the hearth is surrounded by a yellow clay floor. Immediately 
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south of the hearth there is an irregular depression lined with the same clay 
but only 3 to 4 inches deep. Just under 2 feet west of the hearth a slab on 
edge, 3 feet 6 inches long and 1 foot high, rises 8 inches above the clay floor 
(Pl. VI, 2). The line is continued for 6 inches by a smaller slate slab on edge. 
Both might represent the front of a bed. Finally, just 7 feet south-west of 
Hg we exposed a segment of inner wall face, 3 feet 9 inches behind the face 
of G's south wall but approximately parallel thereto with its base at 14-05. 
Tt was intact for only 4 feet. Its western end has been disturbed by the 
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plough, but gives hints of a return that might represent one cheek of a 
doorway. At the opposite end there is another stone projecting inwards 
from the line of the face. 

Less than 2 feet north of Hh and at almost the same level lay the other 
hearth, Hi. Its west kerb is 2 feet 6 inches long and 10 inches high. The 
south kerb, 6-5 inches high, has been broken off 2 feet from its junction 
with the western. The east kerb is missing altogether. The north kerb 
is represented by two fragments with a gap of 12 inches between them, but 
if completed would have been 2 feet G6 inches long. The gap in the north 
kerb and the truncation of the southern one are undoubtedly due to the 
north drain of G. Its channel cuts right through the red ash filling Hi, 
the last surviving slate of its south-west wall actually resting against the 
sloping face of the ash (Pl. VI, 2). The top of the ash in Hi rises to 15-80 
above our datum. 

This hearth is embedded in a yellow clay floor, laid down before the 
present west kerb was put in position, which slopes up from 13-90 west of 
the hearth to 14-10 under the north wall of G. To the north the surface 
of the clay is stained green by the dung from the drain, and farther east it 
is cut through by that channel. In this floor, just north-west of Hi, there 
is a round bowl-shaped depression, 1 foot across and just 7 inches deep 
at its centre and lined with yellow clay. From its position and level the 
wall G’ might have framed a chamber in which Hi was the central hearth, 
but no further indications of the former existence of such a chamber, I, 
were detected within the area of G. 

East of the area disturbed by the north drain we found, under the 
hearth and floor of G, slabs supporting an occupation deposit that might be 
associated with H or | or with any earlier deposit subsequent to 4, Right 
under Hg, but separated therefrom by a slab and clay layer, was a thin patch 
of red ash about 2 feet across. Near its northern margin was a shallow 
depression formed by slates tilted down so that their lower ends converged 
to form a sort of inverted pyramid. Farther east and north the floor of G 
rested on stumps of collapsed walls. The surviving slabs are in hopeless 
disorder, as if the later builders had torn out the better stones for use in 
their own work. So it is impossible to say whether these stumps once 
formed part of the walls encircling chambers H, I, oreven E. In the north- 
east corner of G they rest on, or interlock with, the debris of a substantially 
earlier wall, T, described on p. 28, on the stump of which the north wall of 
G and the east pier of its dresser rest almost directly. Farther west, the rest 
of the dresser, part of the limpet box and even the north half of Hi, rest on 
the debris of another early wall, J, the collapsed face of which mingles 
inconveniently with the ruins of T. In fact under the north end of G we 
found only wall debris and the unstratified packing that the walls had once 
sustained. , 
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But south of the sloping edge of this tough packing the stumps of walls, 
trending east to west at an angle with the line of T, are embedded in and rest 
on a reddish ashy midden deposit nearly a foot deep below the floor of G— 
from 14-24 to 13-30 under G’ at the south-west corner of the bed and under 
the banked clay inside the bed from 14-40 to 13-40, At its base three 
complete pot-bases were found. A similar midden deposit lay under the 
pavement at 15-40 immediately outside the door of G. Here the whole 
deposit was 18 inches deep, but the ash layers were interrupted by a band 
of paler ash mixed with more clay from 14-40 to 14-20, which corresponds 
roughly to the foundations of walls Gand H. Below this band the ash went 
on down to a darker occupation deposit between 13-70 and 13-45, from 
which large fragments of several pots, two clay balls, and several fine flint 
implements were obtained. This deposit may be bracketed with that near 
the south end of the right-hand bed in G as 5a. It would seem to be older 
than H as well as G, since the base of the wall attributed to H lies upon it, 
but is later than 4, which is found below it and separated from it by another 
band of reddish ash 114 inches thick. 

Deposit 4.—The slabs first exposed at the base of Hh proved to belong 
to a crazy pavement that extended over the greater part of the area, later 
occupied by G, and beyond it to the south in the direction of D. This 
pavement consists of at least two layers of slabs, overlapping like drain 
lintels. The slabs of the upper layer do not rest tightly on those below them 
nor fit together very accurately, so that yawning gaps appear between them. 
The pavement was covered with an intensely black greasy deposit which fills 
up the gaps between the slabs and shows up as a black band in the walls of 
the excavation where the slabs have been pulled out. It constitutes Deposit 4. 
In the south-west corner lumps of peat were lying on the pavement included 
in the black layer. The overlying deposits of ash and wall stumps below 
the clay floors of G, H, and I had been fairly porous. The basal slabs of 
the pavement fit rather closely, and rest on a thin skin of clay that seals 
the red ash of Deposit 3 below. It looks as if the discharge of drains had 
been allowed to seep down to the pavement-level and flow away over it to 
the south. 

The pavement begins somewhere west of G, emerging from beneath its west 
wall about 13-00 above our datum between Hh and Hi (Pl. VIII, 1). To the 
south we found it again with the appropriate black deposit outside the door 
of Gat 12-85. Within the area of G, south of the middle of Hi, the pavement 
slopes up for 8 to 10 feet to a wall, T, running within the chamber north and 
south (fig. 5). This wall first appears, some 18 inches south of the east pier 
of the dresser, as a mere stump two or three courses high, with a level top at 
13-60 which the black deposit and upper pavement slabs override. Six feet 
farther south it breaks off altogether. But after a gap of 3 feet, its line is 
resumed under G’ and could be traced under the entrance passage, but with 
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its top here only 12-9 above datum. It was not picked up outside the door 
of G, probably because an eastward trend, already noticeable within the 
entrance, brought it outside the area accessible to excavation. Northward 
wall T continues but in much better preservation, so that, under the north 
wall of dwelling G, its top reaches 14-20 and actually supports the later wall. 
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Fig. 5. G Area: Structures below Deposit 5. 


Here it is built with a heavy batter facing west-north-west and is beginning 
to curve away eastward (PI. TX, 1). 

Wall T supports in the north a core of slabs and clay-and-midden packing 
on which the walls and floors in the north-east corner of G rests. Stones 
from its upper courses seem to have slipped forward over its stump to rest 
on the black layer at its base, They are perhaps hopelessly entangled with 
the similar debris from wall J that runs from the south-west corner of 
dwelling G obliquely towards wall T, so that it would have met it just where 
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it begins to turn east. But, significantly enough, wall J breaks off before 
reaching wall T and, still more significantly, the pavement that generally 
overlies it itself fades out under the northern end of chamber G from about 
the centre of hearth Hi and so opposite the better preserved sections of 
wall T. 

South of this sector the pavement of 4 ran up to the face of wall T, and its 
top layer actually continued over its stump fora couple of feet, up to the level 
of the front of the right-hand bed in G. But 2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 9 inches 
before reaching T there is a partial interruption in its continuity (Pl. VIL, 2). 
The straight edges of three adjacent slabs at 13-25 to 13-45 all end along 
a line 5 feet long parallel to the “face” of T, that is resumed after a gap 
under the line of the south drain. This line looked like a wall edge, and 
for a foot or so actually did form a face two courses deep. But beneath 
it other slabs, overlapped by the three aligned ones, projected east of the 
line coming right up to the face of T at 13-05-13-10, and slabs from the 
higher pavement layer also projected beyond it. Though these looked like 
lintels they never actually reached, still less rested on, the stump of T. The 
black layer continued right up to the face of T, being 8 inches deep and rather 
looser in texture between it and the superficial break, Indeed this deposit 
continues across the line of T right up to the east wall of chamber G behind 
the bed, but it slopes up and grows thinner but rather tougher and more 
elay-like; in the north-east corner of the bed it is only 2 inches thick, lying 
between 13-65 and 13-85 above our datum. Probably it ran on under the 
wall to the foot of the steep rock-slope under the F area. For here we found 
a similar black band at about 14-90 to 15-00 above datum, on a level with 
the west drain under chamber E. But east of the line of T the black layer 
is tougher and poorer in sherds than under G among the paving-slabs, 

Wall T looks like the casing wall of a chamber lying east of G. But 
there is clearly no room for a dwelling between it and the natural cliff behind 
Eand F. Actually a wide trench dug to virgin soil outside G, but parallel 
to and only 8 to 10 feet east of T, disclosed no inner wall faces, articles of 
furniture, or deposit suggestive of such a dwelling, but only virgin soil at a 
higher level than the top of T. The packing T supported might then have 
constituted a platform, but it is uncertain what, if anything, stood thereon. 
The wall is presumably not only older than G but also than the midden 
deposits, termed 5a, that occur above its stumps. If chamber F were 
older than G and also than Deposit 5a, it could conveniently have been 
accommodated on a platform thus supported. No relics indicative of 
relative date were associated with the ruinous remains of F, but it would be 
surprising if so superficial a structure had been really very ancient. On 
the other hand it is possible that the pavement under G and to the south 
thereof is no older than wall T but actually composed of stones removed 
from its face. The basal paving-slabs, often over 3 inches thick, more than 
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2 feet 6 inches long and 2 feet wide, would make good building stones. 
The absence of the paving where wall T stands to a relatively high level, 
under the north end of G, would be explicable on this assumption. It is 
none the less certain that the slabs had been deliberately laid out and that 
the pavement thus formed is substantially older than the overlying deposits 
and structures in the G area. 

Deposit 3.—The basal slabs of the pavement just described in the south 
and west part of the G area rest tightly on a thin skin of pale clay that seals 
a deep layer of unusually bright red peat ash. This extends from the south- 
west corner to the line of the front of the right-hand bed eastward, and 
northward to the middle of hearth Hi. Farther north it seems to fade out 
in the midden packing under the north-west corner of G, but along line FU 
the red ash extends at least to the base of wall T and under slabs on which 
the foundation of this rests, at least up to the point where the north wall 
of G erosses it. Behind wall T only 4 inches of clay and ash, much less red 
than the typical ash of Deposit 3, intervene between the black layer (4) 
and the grey clay bed equivalent to (2), But farther south, where the line 
of wall T is broken away, a layer of red ash extends right up to the front 
of the bed between 12-95 and 12-30, though it is thinning out in this direc- 
tion and is again more mixed with clay and small stones. At the base of 
the east wall of G, inthe bed and outside the door, this red-ash layer is missing 
altogether, and the pavement of 4 rests directly on grey clay identical in 
texture with that underlying layer 3 elsewhere. 

As found typically between the west wall of G and wall T, layer 3 seems 
to eonsist mainly of peat ash. It was very soft and wet, of the consistency 
of Orkney cheese. It was everywhere full of bones and bits of pottery, but 
these had been reduced to the same consistency. Under the west wall of 
G and Hh the deposit was about 8 inches deep, not counting 2 inches of 
more ¢layey material sealing it. Im general, layer 3 contracts to the west; 
it is only 5 inches thick on the line of wall T at the point where this breaks 
off, and northward along the same line it has shrunk to barely 4 inches below 
the north wall of G at the base of the upstanding section of wall T. Here 
too it was tougher and mixed with more stones, partly perhaps because no 
longer separated from the overlying deposits by a continuous bed of slabs, 
But even here it retained its distinctive red colour and contained plenty of 
sherds and bones, as usual terribly disintegrated. 

Deposits 2 and 1.—Under the south-west corner of dwelling G and under 
Hh the top of a wall, J, emerges into the red Inyer. This wall curves in 
from the south-west as far as Hh and then, when only some 3 feet from 
the line of G's west wall, begins to run fairly straight north-east till it is 
7 feet 6 inches from that line and only 3 feet from the base of wall T. Here it 
breaks off (PIL.IX, 2). Wall J is nowhere more than three courses high, but is 
certainly faced to the south-east and south with an already appreciable 
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batter, Behind the line of face a tough packing of clay, stones, and midden 
looks like a wall-core, So J looks like the outer wall of a chamber assumed 
to lie to the west of G. 

In front of the face there is a sort of paving of rather thin slaty slabs 
on which the foundation course rests. On this, against the face, there is a 
grey deposit of clay mixed with many fragments of rock and some ash, 
and all extremely tough. A similar deposit extends below the paving and 
underlies the red layer where wall J breaks off, and immediately underlies 
the black layer where the red is missing. It is generally almost sterile, 
but in front of wall J looks like a genuine occupation deposit containing 
plenty of sherds and bones and at least two Skaill knives—Deposit 2. 
Deeper down it passes almost insensibly into the yellow subsoil, but some- 
times, right on the latter's surface, there is a thin band containing rather 
more but always minute fragments of bone and pottery. This rather 
questionable Deposit 1 may represent an old ground surface. 

The subsoil slopes up steadily all over the aren of G. Under the south- 
west corner living rock was exposed at 11-20 above our datum. Farther 
north along EZ the subsoil rises from the same level at the base of wall J 
to 11-80 in some 8 feet and then to 12-80 under the bed in the next 5 feet. 
There is presumably a ledge of rock under the front wall of the right-hand 
bed, and very likely another step under the east wall of G, since the next 
recorded reading, some 6 feet farther east under the E area, was 14-80, 
Similarly still farther north we reached subsoil at 11-25 on line FU between 
walls J and T, at 12-25 behind wall T in line with the bed’s front wall, and 
again at 12-80 in the north-east corner of the bed at the base of G's east wall. 
Once more it has reached 14-00 just outside the G area only 4 feet farther 
enst. 


The K Area. 


A test trench, 4 feet wide at base, was dug to virgin soil for a distance 
of 16 feet from the north-west corner of Hf, parallel to the wall of G, 
Traversing a comparatively level strip at the foot of the steep slope from 
the east, it revealed no regular occupation deposit nor any architectural 
remains save two adjacent slabs on edge standing quite isolated. The 
trench cut through a very poor midden deposit over 2 feet deep. This was 
interrupted by a distinct, but very narrow, black band at about 15-50, 
some 6 to 10 inches above virgin soil. It may be equated with layer 4 in 
the G area, but yielded no characteristic relics. 

From the end of the south—north trench, which must have only just 
missed the back of wall T, a narrower oblique trench was driven uphill 
in a north-easterly direction towards some slabs on edge that had been 
noticed protruding through the turf. Along this line that is oblique to the 
contours, the turf surface rose from 17:50 to 20-50 in the first 15 feet and 
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then levelled out for a space, while subsoil rose from 14-50 to 17-15 in about 
8 feet, A bed of grey stony ash rose from 16 feet to 19-20 in the 15 feet, 
In this bed was intercalated the black band already noted for the first 6 feet 
only rising from 15-50 to 16-50, but it petered out at the latter level. Above 
the grey bed the humus covered a layer of reddish-brown ash midden, 
8 to 12 inches thick. 

At the top of the slope we encountered a bank of building slabs in great 
disorder, but probably the ruins of a wall. Beyond this the turf surface is 
more nearly level for a few yards up to the main line of cliffs, but 
has obviously been disturbed by quarrying in these cliffs. Actually at the 
top of the slope there is now an area at least 10 feet wide over which the 
subsoil is almost level at 18-90. It is on this shelf that the ruined wall and 
the slabs on edge actually stand. 

On deturfing, the ruined wall proved to be hopelessly disturbed—posts 
have recently been driven in along its line—save for a slab on edge, D, near 
its northern end. But the slabs on edge proved to make a pattern reminiscent 
of a typical Skara Brae bed. A stout slab on end, A, 2 feet wide north— 
south, rises 2 feet above the soil, just like the headstone in a normal bed. 
Against its northern edge is leaning a thinner slab running east and west, 
4 feet long and 1 foot 8 inches high, with two smaller slabs leaning against 
its end; would do well for a front kerb. But no east “headstone” survives, 
and there is no trace of a wall at the southern end of the extant “headstone” 
to mark the back of the hypothetical bed. A couple of fect north of the 
supposed kerb a stout slab, 18 inches long, leaning the opposite way might 
have been connected with a hearth, but no red peat ash appeared behind it. 
Three feet west of the bed a slab, D, 18 inches long and 22 inches high, is 
leaning against the bank of stones, assumed to represent the ruin of a wall; 
its base is nearly parallel to, but about 9 inches north of, the apparent line 
of the “bed's" front “kerb.” It might once have formed the cheek to a 
doorway (fig. 1). 

The kerb and headstone of the bed supported a small platform 2 feet 
wide, paved with small chips of stone set in a thin bed of clay, and this 
underlying clay extended for a further 3 feet south to the edge of our excava- 
tion at the same level. On it, just under the turf, was a thin layer of ash 
from which sherds of at least two thin-walled pots were recovered. Under 
the clay was another, greyer layer of ash that thinned out towards the east 
where the ground rises again. North of the bed kerb the clay bed of the 
platform and the superficial ash layer were both absent. The turf covered 
a tough but sterile bed of chips of rock and yellowish clay, apparently 
washed in, under which, however, there was a thin bed of greyish ashy 
material as under the platform to the south. It was from this that we 
recovered the half of a broken granite macchead, battered as if used second- 
arily as a hammer-stone, West of the headstone of the “bed,” the clay 
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layer defining the platform was missing, but there was a single deposit of 
reddish-brown midden, 9 to 12 inches deep, right up to and beyond the 
ruined wall, and in fact continuous with that noticed on the slope in the 
connecting trench. This deposit contained many sherds, flints, and 
fragments of decayed bone. 

Many sherds from the EK area, especially those from the ‘‘ platform," 
belonged to relatively hard, thin-walled vessels. But coarse, thick frag- 
ments of standard Skara Brae ware occur here too, and include part of a 
vessel decorated with a single applied rib below the rim, but no more 
elaborately ornamented sherds. In addition to.sherds several amorphous 
lumps of baked clay, reminiscent of fragments of moulds, were recovered, 
and a number of flint scrapers. 


Il. Rewics. 
Pottery. 


The stratified deposits in the G area yielded an instructive series of 
sherds, though all in very poor condition. The secondary layers, 7 and 8, 
contained remains of some fifty distinct vessels. Of these, cight or nine 
were made of relatively hard ware, 9 to 14 mm. thick, black externally and 
sometimes on the inside too, but still tempered with the coarse angular 
grits characteristic of Skara Brae fabrics. None of these is decorated, but 
some show a stepped bevel inside the rim (fig. 6, 1,2). The remaining forty 
odd vessels are made of the familiar very coarse, soft fabric, tempered with 
large angular chunks of local rock; indeed a slice of a Skaill knife, 24 inches 
long, was incorporated in one sherd (fig. 6, 4, and Pl. X, 5). The walls 
are generally over 15 mm. thick; the surface is fired brick-red, The rough- 
ness of the surface, due to the projection of the rock fragments, is only 
partially obscured by the application of a thick slip, All the vases are ring 
built. The bases’ are flat, most rims internally bevelled, usually with a step 
or ledge just under the rim inside. At least thirty were decorated with 
applied ribs, held in place by the slip (fig. 6, 7). In addition to simple 
horizontal riba, lozenges adorned four pots all from the latest level, § (Fl. 
X, 3); simple chevrons or wavy lines between the ribs, two, and combined 
with vertical lines, one (vol. Lexiii, Pl. XTX, 2); oblique ribs, joining two 
horizontal ones, distinguished four vessels, at least two from layer 8. Two 
pots from layer 7 were adorned with internal ribs on the base. One base 
of technically similar ware but undecorated, and found probably in layer 5 
(fig. 6, 5), shows outside the impressions (Pl. X, 9) from the mat on which 
the vessel had stood while being built up; in some ten cases the rims were 
decoratively scalloped (Pl. X, 1). 

Comparatively little pottery was actually lying on the original floor of G, 
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though some sherds from the ploughed area in the west may really belong 
here, Most of the best attested vessels were plain. A double-bevelled rim 
(fig. 6, 6) found under the fallen kerb of the left-hand bed is noticeable. 
Scalloped rims are attested, but the peculiarly elaborate specimen, in which 
the scalloping looks like a twisted cable of clay attached to the rim, found 
at 14-25 among layers of burnt clay in the north-west sector, may really 
belong to 5 (Pl. X, 2); one of the twists of “cable” became detached in 
cleaning, and so shows how each twist was composed of a pellet separately 
stuck on to the rim. 

Below the floor of G sherds were again embarrassingly plentiful, but few 
eould certainly be connected with the occupations represented by Hh and 
Hi. These include part of the rim of a vase of hard ware, only 6 mm. thick, 
fired to a brownish hue and adorned externally with two flat horizontal 
ribs, obliquely slashed in a very successful imitation of cordons (Pl. X, 4). 
From the same context came a very thick sherd whose red exterior seemed 
to have been brushed over. We should have expected here true grooved 
ware, Skara Grae C ware, such as we found in 1938 in the deeper levels. 
No such typical specimens were recovered from the G area. The pattern 
on the sherd shown in Pl. X, 7, would be appropriate to grooved ware, 
but has been cut into the body elay. But the sherd, being much worn, 
may once have been covered with a slip that has peeled off. On the level 
of Hh we got one sherd with simple grooved lines in the slip (PL X, 4), 
a few others, equally simple, came from layers 5a and 4 outside the door, 
and from the red layer, 3, under G itself. 

Quite a lot of pottery, including complete bases, was found near the 
bottom of the thick midden deposits, 5a, both in the eastern half of G 
proper and outside the door. Coarse, reddish, rock-tempered ware was still 
normal, but none of the sherds exhibited the rich decoration common above 
the floor of G, while the available rims were mostly simply rounded, none 
atep-bevelled. But in these levels we began to encounter a different ware, 
grey to warm brown on both surfaces though blackish at the core. In this, 
large rock fragments are exceptional in the paste, the temper being composed 
rather of some material, presumably organic, that has disintegrated in 
firing, giving the ware what Callander! happily describes as a “‘ vesicular 
texture." Though not heavily slipped, the surface is smooth, as the 
tempering grits no longer project from it; instead the surface is covered 
with little pits, giving it a “corky” look, to use Edwards's descriptive 
expression.” Technically this fabric is identical with that of many typical 
“Neolithic A“ vessels from chambered cairns on Rousay (Craie, Kierfea 
Hill), Eday (Sandyhill Smithy, EO 741), and Calf of Eday (EO 622-3), 
and fairly close to that of one pot from Kenny's Cairn, Caithness (EO 25), 


1 Proc, Soe, Ant. Seot., vol, lnxi. p. 142. 
* Ibid., vol. Ixxii. p, 216, 
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and to another from Unstan itself (HO 168). The available bases from layer 
5a are indeed all flat, and the rims generally simply rounded (fig. 6, 9-11). 
But one vessel of grey ware (found among slabs at 14-05 above datum 
between the line of wall T and the front of the right-hand bed) has an 
internally bevelled rim and a low keel on the outside (fig. 6, 8). The keel is 
indeed formed by an applied strip, like the ribs of the typical Skara Brae 
vessels, but so, after all, are the carinations on Unstan bowls (at least from 
Midhowe, Rousay, EO 460, and Unstan, EO 167) and most Windmill Hill 
bowls from Man and Ulster! 

Below layer 5 “corky ware”’ is still commoner, and some of the surviv- 
ing rims can be matched among the vessels from chambered cairns. But, 
it must be repeated, rock-tempered soft sherds were still quite plentiful, 
though this soft fabric has suffered so badly from the damp that no estimate 
can be made of the relative proportions of Skara Brae and Unstan wares. 
The rare rims from the black layer, 4, include one simple rounded rim (152) 
of a Skara Brae pot with walls 17 mm. thick, and a squashed-down or bevelled 
rim (158) belonging to a deep bowl of corky ware (fig. 6, 15), found on the 
pavement below Hi. In the corresponding deposit outside the door we got 
only one sherd of corky ware, several of rock-tempered, red-surfaced ware, 
one bearing lines grooved on the red surface (Pl. X, 8). 

In the extremely wet red ash under the pavement that we term Deposit 3 
this coarse, ill-baked fabric had been practically reduced to the consistency 
of butter mixed with stones. But it must have been fairly plentiful, and 
one of the sherds rescued showed a grooved line on the red surface. The 
better-preserved rims were in a different fabric. In No. 138 (fig. 6, 16) 
stone grits have been used as temper, but these are not the usual large 
angular fragments of local rock, but rather small water-worn fragments, 
really minute pebbles. Such pebble-tempered ware occurs together with 
the corky fabric in the chambered cairns of Rousay, Eday, and the Orkney 
Mainland (Unstan); indeed in describing the pottery from the stalled cairn 
on the Calf of Eday, Callander drew attention to ‘the occurrence of small 
pieces of stone, sometimes water-worn, in the paste."’' The relevant 
sherds include plausibly ‘‘ Windmill Hill’’ squashed-down rims that could 
be matched in the Neolithic A pottery from the chambered cairns of Unstan 
(EO 167), Taiverso Tuack (EO 371), and Craie (EO 765). 

Finally, from the dark layer, 2, at the base of wall J came a typical 
club-rim, squashed down outwards (fig. 6, 18), and part of a vessel with a 
keel just below the flat rim (fig. 6,19). The latter can only be reconstructed 
as a shallow, round-bottomed bowl, and of the same general profile as 
classical bowls from Unstan; it is more exactly matched by a fragment 
(EO 625) from the chambered cairn on Calf of Eday. 

is therefore clear that the traditions inspiring the makers of the 
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funerary pottery deposited in the classical chambered cairns of Orkney were 
alive in the Rinyo area when Deposits 2 to 4 and even 5a were laid down, 
although at the same time the curious and, as we think, inferior technique 
distinguishing the bulk of the pottery from Skara Brae was being used there 
too. Thus, in so far as chambered cairns and ‘‘Unstan"' pottery define 
* Neolithic,” the primary occupation of Rinyo itself must be thus qualified. 

On the other hand, there is an Iron Age “feel” about the pottery from 





Fig. 7. Sections of poltery from EF area | 4), 


the very ruinous structure termed house K, Thin-walled, rather hard 
vessels, such as occurred above the floor of G, were-prominent here, But 
again in the inclusion of grit as temper and in the internal bevel of some 
rims (fig. 7, 2), these carry on native traditions, At the same time a good 
deal of plain coarse ware of the usual soft kind was collected in the K area, 
and portions of one large pot decorated very simply with a single horizontal 
rib in the classical technique (fig. 7,1,3). It will be recalled that Stevenson 
in reporting on sherds from the ‘’ Potter's Workshop" on the Calf of Eday ? 
detected there a survival of Skara Brae traditions into the Iron Age. So 


' Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot., vol. brexili, p. 182. 
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the finds from K make it likely, though they do not prove, that the oecupa- 
tion of the area continued into the Iron Age, and that ceramic and even 
architectural traditions were conserved to that phase. 

Another feature of the K area was the discovery of several amorphous 
lumps of badly baked earthenware in which could be detected the casts of 
thin grass stems or rootlets that had been incorporated in the clay, These 
were at first taken for pin moulds, but may really be parte of very thick 
bases. At the base of the slope on top of which K stood in the exploratory 
trench driven north of F we found the base of a coarse pot, 7 to 9 inches in 
diameter, that was actually 1-7 to 1-8 inch thick! 


Stone Implements. 


No ground stone axe- nor adze-heads were found this year. A fragment 
from a polished stone celt was, however, recovered from the space between 
the inner face of G's wall and the back of wall G’. 

Skaill knives, not noted in 1938, were found in great numbers in the 
Garea. No less than 160 were collected on and above the floor, and specimens 
occurred in all levels, one being found in the grey clay immediately overlying 
virgin soil (layer 3) and so undoubtedly tm situ in the lowest archwological 
horizon. Two smooth balls of camptonite were lying on the floor of G; one 
very symmetrical and smooth was found in the left-hand bed, but fell to 
pieces in transit. 

Flint implemenis too were fairly plentiful. The great majority were 
small scrapers; of these three came from the F area, ten from layers 6-8 
in G, five from layer 5, one from 5a, and two from 4. But in the lower 
layers there was a sensible improvement in the quality and variety of the 
flint-work. Layer 5 yielded one large scraper, the 5a deposit outside the 
door four such, together with fragments of three knives neatly trimmed 
along the back. A knife-blade with steep trimming was the only flint from 
layer 3. Another knife-blade was found in dwelling E, only two small 
fragments on the floor of G. But a blade trimmed along one edge on both 
faces came from K (fig. 8). 

A couple of small but typical anvil-stones from the floor of G must 
be considered in connection with the flint-knapping. Hammer-stones and 
rubbers were of course plentiful, but one rubber found in the north-west 
corner of G deserves special mention. It is » water-worn boulder measuring 
over all 9} inches long x 6 inches wide x 5 inches thick (fig. 9). Its flattened 
oval upper surface, 8 x 5 inches, has been rubbed down so that it is slightly 
concave longitudinally along one side, but the concavity extends over only 
$3 inches of its width; the rest of the surface is unground. Its shape is 
therefore unsuitable for grinding grain. In this context it may be remarked 
that no sickle gloss was observed on any of the flints any more than in 1938, 
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The broken mace-head from K is the twenty-sixth specimen to be 
recorded from Orkney! (Pl. X, 10). It approximates to the pestle type 
and is made from 4 granitic stone. The perforation, however, is biconical, 
not cylindrical as in the best representatives of the type. The surviving 
end is abraded as if through use as a hammer-stone. The object would 
have had more dating value had it been complete and fresh. In view of 
its battered condition it may have reached the floor of K long after its manu- 
facture and original use, whether warlike or ceremonial. Despite analogies 
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Fig. 0. Hubbing-tono from G. 


in the chambered cairns of Arran, Caithness, and Rousay itself,* the type 
is probably no earlier than the Middle Bronze Age of Southern England. It 
will be readily admitted that the relatively late phase of Skara Brae culture, 
exemplified by “house K," was not earlier than that, and that is all we can 
infer from it. 

Bone Tools.—Bone, unless burned, is consumed by the soil of Rinyo. 
But in deposits saturated with organic matter, and protected by slabs fallen 
against the wall of dwelling G, two implements were preserved. One was a 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant Soot, vol. bev, pp. 04-065, 
© Childe, Prehistory of Seolland, figs. 10, 17. 
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pin or awl, made from an ovine metapodial, Skara Brae type Al, the other 
a fabricator, familiar at Skara Brae as type C. A section of a sheep's 
metapodial, squared as if to make a cubical bead or a die, was found, burnt, 
near the hearth of E. 


Miscellaneous. 


Four little balls of clay, just like modern marbles, were found in early 
layers. Two came from 5a outside the door of G, one from between Hh 
and Hi, and the fourth from a deep layer under F. In view of the absence 
of flint arrow-heads, it would be tempting to regard these little balls as 
sling pellets. Such are regularly found in the numerous early sites in Iran, 
Hither Asia, the Balkan peninsula, and Southern Italy, from which arrow- 
heads are conspicuously missing. But these sling pellets are normally 
amygdaloid, not spherical. 

A single lump of nodular hematite, such as is so common at Skara Brae, 
turned up this year well above the floor of G. Pieces of pumice, some 
grooved perhaps in sharpening bone awls, were relatively common and 
occurred as low as layer 5a. One appeared deliberately rounded. Several 
lumps of whalebone were observed, but all were too far decayed for any 
shape to be recognisable. 

Part of a large stone basin or mortar lay high up in the midden over G. 
A large hole had been worn through the bottom by prolonged use. A small 
and rough stone “paint pot’ or “lamp” was recovered from layer 3 under G. 
From the same level came a pebble that had been perforated as a pendant, 
but broken. 


Charcoal. 


As in 1938 quite a number of pieces of charcoal, all small, were discovered, 
and that at all levels. Mr M. Y. Orr, of the Royal Botanic Garden, has very 
kindly examined these for us, and recognised willow, birch, and alder, and 
perhaps poplar, but also pine and oak. The first named were presumably 
derived from local shrubs or trees used as fuel. Pine, represented by at least 
two specimens, is less easily accounted for. In view of Erdtmann’s pollen- 
analyses, the growth of pines in Orkney during the last 5000 years seems 
unlikely. Mr Orr suggests it might have come in the form of driftwood. 
The single piece of oak (charcoal) was found under a secondary threshold 
slab just inside the door of G. Though we could not determine its shape, 
we thought it represented some artifact, perhaps a handle, even before we 
knew its material. A local growth of oaks is even less likely than pines. 
So it would represent an “import,”’ unless again it arrived as driftwood. 
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IV. 


THE HORIZONTAL WATER-MILL AT DOUNBY, ON THE MAIN- 
LAND OF ORKNEY. By STEWART H. CRUDEN, A.BR.LB.A., 
F.S.A.S8cor. 


Read February 9, 1948. 


It is not my intention in this paper to deal with the history of primitive 
horizontal water-mills in general, for that subject has been treated exhaus- 
tively by other authorities mentioned in the appendix, and I have no 
contribution to historical research to submit from 4 study of this particular 
example, but rather to put on record its hitherto unpublished features, for 
it is under the charge of the Ministry of Works as an ancient monument, 
and being in good working order—itself an uncommon feature—thereby 
merits notice. 

This interesting water-mill at Dounby (Pl. XII, 1) is the last of its kind in 
Orkney, but one of the best surviving examples of a type more numerously 
represented in the Shetlands and the Faroes, and by no means uncommon 
in the Western Isles and Ireland. It appears from its extensive distribution 
throughout Europe and Asia to have an early origin and a late survival. 
That it has an early origin is not surprising when one considers its simple 
mechanism, not from the point of view of mere simplicity being an indication 
of antiquity, but from a consideration of its component parts and the method 
of operating them. We see that this type of mill is in fact a mechanised 
hand-quern, operating not by manual or animal labour, but by machinery 
propelled by a controlled rush of water of moderate force derived from the 
small streams in these islands. 

As the water supply is scant, the stream is dammed at a convenient 
place some distance above the mill so as to form a reservoir or mill-pond 
from which the water, controlled by a simple sluice, is diverted along a mill- 
lade to the mill-house and directed therein down a trough to the fins of the 
mill-wheel which lies in a horizontal position; hence the type-name of 
horizontal water-mill (Pl. XI, 1). These fins are frequently housed in the 
wheel obliquely, the more effectively to revolve and turn the vertical spindle 
which passes upwards through the lower mill-stone and is fixed to the upper, 
causing it to rotate upon the lower, The pressure of one stone upon the 
other is regulated by means of wedges, thus permitting flour of different 
degrees of fineness to be milled. 

The corn is held over the mill-stones in an open pyramidal box called 
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the hopper, and is fed into the cireular aperture of the upper stone through 
a tray which can be raised or lowered to control the flow of grain, the impulse 
that projects the grain from this tray being a joggling motion usually created 
by a small piece of stone resting upon the upper mill-stone and attached to 
the tray by a string. The rotation of the mill-stone, which has a rough 
surface, irregularly tugs the string and shakes the tray, from which the grain 
falls into the eye, fast or slow, according to the way the tray is set. 

The design and performance of the many hundred mills of this character 
recorded by travellers is identical, save for the minor differences of detail to 
be expected in primitive economies where the basic idea is the governing one. 
For example, the Dounby mill has a variant of the joggling operation 
(PL XT, 2). Instead of a loose piece of stone connected to the tray by string, 
we have here a piece fixed to the upper stone and revolving with it, which 
strikes against a wooden tongue projecting from an armature attached to 
the tray, thereby causing the tray to eject grain once per revolution. Also, 
we have here the hopper supported over the stones upon a timber frame- 
work, whereas it is usually suspended from the rafters by ropes. Other 
noteworthy features are the sunk flour-box, the string-and-peg contrivance 
for raising and lowering the angle of the tray, and the double tier of fins upon 
the mill-wheel (fig. 1). 

The mill-house is of two compartments: an upper, containing at one end 
the entrance door (Pl, XIT, 2) and a wind-door opposite for the escape of 
chaff, and at the other end the grinding apparatus described; and a lower 
chamber, containing the horizontal mill-wheel upon which the water 
debouches from the chute, and from which it escapes into the mill-overflow 
(fig. 2), whence it is condueted back to the natural stream again and reused 
further along its course by another mill. 

Many mills were worked from the same stream, as one sees from the 
photograph featuring the mills at Sandness, Shetland (Pl. XII, 3), not on a 
commercial basis—they are too small for that—but on a family basis, and 
they were open to all. 

A popular name for such mills is Clack Mill, derived from the distinetive 
clacking noise they make when in operation—the noise of the clapper against 
the tray or armature—and this name provokes interesting conjectures 
concerning place-names such as Clockmill Road and House, Edinburgh, and 
Clickimin, Peebles, and the exhortation addressed to the “selender wyves” in 
the “ Clerke’s Tale " of Chaucer, in the following terms ‘ Ay clappeth as a4mill 
I you consaille.” Stoddart, in his Remarks on Local Scenery and Manners 
in Scotland, 1799 and 1800, describing the Water of Leith, which he states 
served eighty mills, refers (vol. i. p. 101) to “the occasional clack of an 
adjoining mill"; while Miss Francesca French, joint author of The Gobi 
Desert, makes a more distant reference by recording ninety-nine on the banks 
of one small stream in the Shansi Valley in North China. 
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The Orkney Archeological Society repaired the mill before it was offered, 
in 1932, by Mr James Flett of Dounby to the then Office of Works. Mr John 
Mooney, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, was largely 
responsible for encouraging this transference of ownership of the mill, and 
in other ways took an active interest in its care and maintenance. On 
assuming guardianship the Office of Works carried out certain repairs to the 
building and machinery, and engineered a water-supply from the stream. 

In the Belfast Municipal Museum there is a scale model of this mill for 
comparison with a similar Irish example. 


I am indebted to Dr Aage Roussell for the loan of the photograph of the 
mills at Sandness, Shetland, and to the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments for the photograph of the mill-wheel, the other photographs 
being from the records of the Ministry of Works. The drawings I have made 
are also derived from the Ministry's records. 
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_ The main features of the typical broch are very well known, and 
general information on the subject is not difficult to come by Further 
detailed descriptions of individual brochs are to be found here and there 


* Bg. Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times: the Iron Age, pp. 174 ff.; Antiquity, vol. i. pp. 200 ff., 
R.C.A.M., Inventory of Orkney and Shetland, vols. i. pp. 31 ff.; ti. Nos. 263, 553; iii. Noa, 1149, 1206, 
1246, 
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in the literature,’ and the inferences regarding their origin and date that 
can be drawn in the light of the most recent evidence have been discussed 
by Professor Childe.* But as soon as we leave the realm of generalities 
we encounter a considerable body of facts which are much less familiar to 
antiquaries, and these, though they may not lead to important new con- 
clusions, are yet relevant to any attempt to fill in the outline sketch and 
at the same time possess a certain intrinsic interest. The purpose of the 
present paper is accordingly to make some of these facts conveniently 
accessible to future students of the subject; they relate mainly to the 
distribution and to the physical features of the brochs, while a list of 
the structures themselves is given in an Appendix.® 

The material on which the paper is based has been taken for the most 
part from the published descriptions of the brochs, but these descriptions 
have been eked out with information gained in some cases by personal 
visits to the monuments themselves, and in others by discussion with 
observers whose experience has been wider than my own. And here I 
desire to express my particular indebtedness to Professor Godfrey Thomson, 
D.C.L., D.Se., for the statistical and other calculations that he was good 
enough to make on my behalf; to Mr A. O. Curle, C.V.O., LL.D., F.S.A., 
Mr G. P. H. Watson, F.R.1.B.A., R.S.W., F.S.A.Seot., and Mr ©. 8. T. 
Calder, A.R.1.A.S., F.S.A.Scot., who have given me the benefit of their 
intimate acquaintance with a very large number of brochs; to Professor 
V. G. Childe, D.Sc., D.Litt., F.B.A., F.S.A., Mr J. S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot., 
H.M. Inspector of Ancient Monuments, Professor 8. Piggott, B.Litt., F.S.A., 
Mrs Piggott, F.S.A., and others who have given me information on a 
variety of points; and to the Royal Commission on the Ancient and 
Historical Monuments of Scotland for permission to make use of certain 
unpublished data. 


2. NUMBERS AND DISTRIBUTION OF Brocns. 


It will be convenient for the purposes of this paper to regard Scotland 
as being divided into the following six regions, shown on the map in fig. 1: 


: E.g. Archaologia Scotica, vol. v. pp. 71 ff., where references are given to cighteenth-century notices 
of certain brochs; ébid., pp. 341 ff. and 365 ff.; Beveridge, Coll and Tirce, pp. 73 ff.; Proceedings of the 
Soviely, numerous articles on the Orkney brochs; Proceedings of the Sooiely of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, numerous papers, of which the most important are: vols. xxxv. pp. 122 ff.; 
1. pp. 241 ff.; lv. pp. 83 ff. and 110 ff.; Ixviii. pp. 444 ff.; R.C.A.M. County Inventories, especially of 
Caithness, Sutherland, Orkney and Shetland, and the Outer Hebrides, Skye and the Small Isles. 
Inventory articles contain many references to descriptions in P.0.A.S,, P.S.A.S., and elsewhere; while 
for areas which have not yet been inventoried some literary references have been given in the Appendix 
at the end of this paper. : 

* Prehistory of Scotland, pp. 107 ff., and Map IV; Prehistoric Communities of the British Teles, 
pp. 246 ff.; Seotland before the Scots, pp. 89 f. and 128 f. 

* This list brings up to date an earlier one published in The Antiquaries Journal, vol. xxiii. Nos, 1, 2, 
pp. 10 ff, by embodying the results of field-work done since the earlier list was drawn up, It also 
inclades a number of “ comparable structures.”” 

VOL. LXXXI, 4 
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I. Shetland; I. Orkney; IDI. Northern Mainland, i.e. the mainland lying 
north of a line drawn from Gruinard to Tain: IV. West Coast and Inner 
Islands, comprising the western coastal areas from Gruinard to Kirkeud- 
bright with the islands of Skye, Raasay, Tiree, Mull, Islay, ete.: V. Outer 
Islands; VI. Central and Eastern Mainland, or virtually the rest of 


id 450 
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Fig. 1. Sketch-map of Scotland, showing subdivision-into Rogians. 


the country. The quantity of material available, and its distribution 
among these six regions, is shown in Table I, while detailed information, 
with references to literature, will be found in the Appendix. 

In the table opposite, “brochs’ (col. 6) are structures positively 
identified as brochs and still showing remains; “broch sites" (col. c) are 
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the sites of vanished structures known to have been brochs; “uncertain 
examples” (col. d) are structures some of which probably are and others 
may possibly be brochs, though none have been identified as such; and 
“comparable structures” are not brochs but embody certain features which 
also appear typically in broch architecture. With the unimportant excep- 
tions noted below under (i) and (ii) the foregoing classification follows the 
published accounts of the structures, and in particular no attempt has been 


Tante L—NUmMBers AND DisTRInvTiIon OF Brocus. 





Totals of 
Broch Uncertain Com ble 
Region, Broche. sites. examples. | 4 cols. aeration: 
(b) to (ad). 
(a) (b) {c) (d) {e) (f) 
I. Shetland - ; ol 30 14 95 2 
Il. Orkney. . . 42 20 43 105 
II. Northern Mainland . 169 17 41 rt Z 
IV. West Coast and Inner 
Islands ‘ i 28 ay 21 40 28 
V. Outer Islands . : 8 i 20 28 ti 
WI. Central and Eastern 
Mainland : i hy 2 8 
Totals . : abd 67 141 blz 38 


made to discuss or appraise the distinction at present recognised between 
the brochs and the broch-like “‘galleried duns," or to discuss how, if at all, 
they are related. For this far too little evidence seems to be available as 
yet, and the most that can usefully be done is to sound some notes of 
warning. 

The following points may be noted in connection with the foregoing 
table :-— 

(i) While the figures are not exactly the same as those given by Childe * 
or by the Ancient Monuments Commission,* the differences are small and 

' The Prehistory of Scotland, Map TV. * Fnvenfory of Orkney and Shefland, vol. i. p. 31. 
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affect only points of detail. As will be explained in the next sub-section, 
rather more “uncertain examples"’ have been recognised in the Inner and 
Outer Islands than were included in the Commission's estimate. 

(ii) It would be wrong to pay too much attention to the fact that the 
figures in columna (6), (c), and (@) do not stand in any regular ratio to 
one another, or to their totals (col. ¢), in the several regions. This apparent. 
irregularity is probably due in great part to special circumstances that 
affected the compilation of the records. Thus the comparatively high 
proportion of “uncertain examples" recorded in Orkney may be due to the 
possibility—always present to the minds of the Ancient Monuments Com- 
mission's officers—of unexplored mounds turning out to be chambered 
eairns rather than ruined brochs; this was probably felt to be of greater 
urgency in Orkney than in either Shetland or the Northern Mainland. The 
proportion of “‘uncertain examples” is alao high in Regions IV and V, but 
here again possible explanations exist. Region IV, for example, contains 
the island of Tiree, with a series of monuments which have been so poorly 
described that their true nature is doubtful, but which are far more likely 
to be brochs than anything else; and also Mull, where some structures exist 
which cannot be positively identified without excavation. In Region V, 
again, discrepancies appear between the Ancient Monuments Commission's 
lists and data put on record by Captain Thomas.’ It seems clear that the 
Commission's surveyor, in certain cases, classified as ‘‘duns" ruins which 
had become quite featureless by the date of his visit but which Thomas, 
more than fifty years earlier, had seen reason to identify as brochs. Some 
“uncertain examples,”’ not recognised by the Commission, have accordingly 
been admitted here. The absence of “broch sites” in Regions IV and V 
likewise suggests a difference in the methods of the Commission's survey 
from those employed in Regions I, I, and II]. The “total” figures, 
however, as given in column (e), go some way towards evening out these 
accidental discrepancies, 

(iii) All the totals given are likely to be below the numbers that originally 
existed. For one thing, brochs are particularly liable to destruction by 
farmers and by builders, as they provide large quantities of useful stone 
and are often situated on good agricultural lands; for this reason the 
rate of their destruction will have been exceptionally heavy in the better 
agricultural districts, such as parts of Orkney and Caithness, Again, no 
brochs are recorded on the long stretch of coast between Loch Broom and 
the Kyle of Loch Alsh; this area has not been surveyed by the Ancient 
Monuments Commission and is also difficult of access to casual antiquaries; 
it may therefore be that some further examples remain to be discovered in 
this district. 

(iv) While nothing would be gained by attempting to express the density 

* Arch, Scol., vol. ¥. pp. 805 ff. 
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of brochs in any given region on a basis of their numbers per square mile, 
the heavy concentrations occurring in the Northern Mainland, in Orkney, 
and in Shetland immediately leap to the eye. The concentration in the 
Outer Islands will likewise appear fairly heavy if account is taken of the 
poor quality of much of the land. The West Coast and Inner Islands, 
however, show a considerable falling-off; while Region VI, which com- 
prises the whole of the rest of the country, is hardly in the picture at all. 

(v) If it is assumed that any type of structure is to be found in its 
greatest numbers and highest development at or near its place of origin, 
the foregoing facts would be enough to prove that the broch was a product 
of Regions I, I, or DU, or possibly of Region V. They would, however, 
hardly provide a criterion for preferring any one of these four to the others. 
But in view of the broch-builders’ admitted ability to move about freely 
by sea, it would elearly be unsafe to be guided by any such assumption in 
the present case, as the broch might easily have been transferred, by sea- 
going people, at an early stage of its history, from its place of origin to 
another accessible locality—in which, again, it might later have enjoyed 
a long and eventful life. It will therefore be best simply to note the 
distribution without venturing to define its significance. 

(vi) In contrast to what was said above under (iv), nearly all the 
“comparable structures" occur in Regions [V and V; that is to say on the 
Western Mainland coast or in the Inner or Outer Islands. Consequently, 
if any of these structures were assumed to be ancestors of the broch, we 
should have to suppose that this latter was first evolved in the west, perhaps ~ 
in the Hebrides, that it was imported thence to the mainland and the 
northern isles, and that it subsequently attained its greatest numerical de- 
velopment in these ldcalities. This assumption, however, cannot at present 
be based on any more solid grounds than superficial resemblances in points of 
structural technique, and in view of the proximity of Ireland, with its own 
school of galleried building, it would be unwise to draw premature conclu- 
sions about the broch's place of origin from mere considerations of typology 
and distribution. 

(vii) The total number of brochs is sufficiently large to make it clear that, 
in the area and period of their most general use, they must have been an 
extremely important social factor. It must not, of course, be assumed 
that all brochs are of the same age—indeed, brochs are sometimes placed 
so close to one another that the opposite conclusion seems probable, while 
the technical skill shown by their builders is so great as to argue long 
experience in dry-stone construction. Mid Howe and West Howe, or Dun 
Troddan and Dun Telve, might be suggested as cases in point, or the series 
occurring on the north shore of the Loch of Harray. Moreover, that a 
broch might collapse in early times was proved by excavation at Gurness; 
while Mid Howe had to be shored up, though at a late stage in its career, 
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and rebuilding seems to have taken place at Kintradwell. Oxtro, again, 
must have already been reduced to the condition of a grass-covered mound 
by the date at which Norsemen used it as a place of burial; and other 
similar examples could probably be cited. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in their respective states of preservation to suggest that, ¢.g.. 
Dun Telve and Dun Troddan are not more or less contemporary. 
However this may be—and the answer to the problem can only be given 
by the spade—it is clear that the broch is not to be regarded as a mere 
architectural freak but, as Professor Childe has already shown,? possesses 
an historical significance which is comparable, in its way, with that of the 
mediwval castle. 


4. ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES, 


(i) Entrances.—Some sort of information, not always very full, is 
available about the entrances of ninety-six brochs and “uncertain examples”; 
but nothing like this number are in good preservation, and the lintels of 
the entrance-passage are still in position in less than a dozen cases, Normally 
there is a single entrance only; the entrance-passage passes radially 
through the wall and has a “guard-cell” on’ one or both sides; there are 
checks in the sides of the passage to receive a door, often with stone slabs 
for door-jambs and a transverse kerbstone for threshold, The door-fittings 
are frequently double, one set being placed outside the doorways of the 
guard-cells and the other inside. The doors were evidently secured by 
massive wooden bars, sliding in holes of which the inner ends sometimes 
ran back into the guard-cells. The passages are clearly intended for the 
strict control of entrants, being rarely over 4 feet in width and frequently 
as narrow as 4 feet 6 inches or less at. their outer ends,? and being subject 
to further constriction where the door-jambs project from the passage walls, 

The foregoing normal arrangement is, however, subject to modification 
in certain cases. The first of these consists of the possession of more than 
one entrance, as two entrances are recorded in each of seven cases, and one 
broch (Clickhimin) has three. But this departure from the general rule is 
more apparent than real, as the secondary character of one of the two 
entrances is certain in two brochs (Ness and Yarrows), and seems to stand 
to reason in three others (Brounaban, Keiss, and Keiss Road). At Dun 
Fhiadhairt, too, the second entrance may possibly be secondary, though no 
trace of disturbance exists, as it is abnormally small and also leads out past 
the base of the stair where the wall could have been pierced with least 
difficulty and with least danger of collapse. Nor is it easy to see why a 

* The Prehistory of Scotland, p. 204. 

* A nomber of samples takon from the “certain” brochs gave the following average brendths: 
Shetland, 2 foot 3} inches; Orkney, 3 feet 7 inches; Calthness, 8 feet 4 inch; Sutherland, 2 fect 11 


inches; Outer and Inner Islands, 2 feet 8 inches, Tho passage at Everley is recorded as having been 
narrowed to 1 foot 6 inches between the door-jambe, 
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primary entrance should have been so placed as to render the stair, which 
was presumably an important defensive feature, so easily accessible to 
intruders.t The remaining example, on Freswick Links, has now completely 
disappeared, but a photograph* preserved in the Library of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland supports the idea that the entrance at the base 
of the stair was secondary. Of the two extra doorways at Clickhimin, one, 
as at Dun Fhiadhairt and in some of the Caithness examples, passes out 
at the bottom of the stair, while the other opens from a passage where the 
thickness to be pierced is not great. Both these last are also above ground- 
level, and neither possesses any of the normal features of a broch entrance. 
There is therefore nothing in any of these cases to modify the accepted view 
that the typical broch possesses one entrance only. 

Other divergences are less important. In nine cases the passage is 
not on a strictly radial line, but either runs somewhat obliquely through 
the wall or is slightly curved (e.g. Coldoch and Tor Wood).* Frequently, 
again, the passage is not of equal width throughout, but expands slightly 
behind the checks (e.g. Netlater), and this plan may be varied further by 
a contraction at the inner end (e.g. Dun Telve). At Dun Ard an t-Sabhail 
the passage is broadest at its outer end. The apparently pointless arrange- 
ment of placing the checks inside the guard-cells, which is noted at the 
Castle of Bothican and at Dail Langwell, can be explained by supposing 
that an outer door existed as well, outside the checks, but that its frame was 
wooden and has perished. This suggestion is supported by there being a 
cavity for a wooden door-jamb at the Hill of Works, and it would also fit 
the cases in which there are no checks at all (e.g. Dun Ard an t-Sabhail) or 
only one (e.g. Lingro). 

Some miscellaneous features of interest are the spaces left between the 
lintels of the entrance-passage (e.g. Mid Howe), perhaps to provide for 
defensive action from a room over the passage; drains running out from 
the court, under the passage (e.g. Nybster); and the use, as outer lintels, 
of massive blocks of stone triangular in elevation (¢.g. Culswick). Four such 
lintels survive, and a fifth is recorded at the vanished Dun Alascaig; * 
and while no doubt partly ornamental, they may also reflect the idea that a 
lintel’s maximum bending moment is at the centre of its span, and that it 

+ ‘This last consideration will also apply to Brounaban, Kelss, and Kelss Road if the stairs in question 
are themselves regarded as primary. On this see p. 65. 

? The position of Freswick House in the background of this photograph proves that the north point 
has been reversed in the published plan (R.C.A.M., Inventory of Caithness, p. 14). 

® Gordon appears (Jtinerarium Septentrionale, p. 106) to have entered Dun Telve through "a hole” 
at the level of the second gallery (cf. p. 82); and while this may well have been made by a previous 
explorer, or have resulted from the decay of the structure, it ls just possible that it may have been a 
subsidiary entrance like those seon at Clickhimin. 

« This latter feature may be a local peculiarity, as it has not been noted elsewhere than in these two 
examples, which are only some thirteen miles apart. 

* The triangular block found outside the broch at Keiss had no doubt originally served as yet 
another example. 
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consequently needs to be strengthened at this point. The discovery of 
socketed stones in some excavated entrance-passages shows that in these 
cases the doors turned on pintles. 

Though broch doorways are of course larger than those of the Stone Age 
settlement at Skara Brae, it is remarkable to see how they reproduce what 
is virtually the same arrangement of jambs, sills, and bar-holes. 

(ii) Guard-cells.—The positions of the guard-cells are known in eighty- 
four cases, and analysis of these shows that what is often thought of as the 
normal arrangement of the cells, i.e. one on either side of the entrance- 
passage, in fact occurs in only eighteen cases (21 per cent.): a single cell 
occurs in forty-four cases .(52 per cent.)—thirty-four (40 per cent.) on the 
entrant’s right and ten (12 per cent.) on his left—while in twenty-two cases 
(26 per cent.) there are no guard-cells at all. Provision is thus made, 
where guard-cells exist, for engaging attackers on their open or shieldless 
side in fifty-two cases (62 per cent.) and on their covered side in only 
twenty-eight (33 per cent.). The geographical distribution of these several 
arrangements is shown in Table IT. 
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On the shape and size of guard-cells, however, evidence is only forth- 
coming from thirty-eight brochs, and the impression that it gives is very 
varied. ‘The cells are in general round, oval, elongated-oval, sub-oval with 
straightish sides and inner end, or squarish; but there seems to be no ruling 
system, and two cells of different size and shape may occur in the same 
broch. Squarish cells, however, seem to occur only in Orkney, with the 
possible addition of one at Torwoodlee; and in Orkney likewise are the only 
two certain cases,! Gurness and Mid Howe, of guard-cells which end internally 
in complete mural galleries. One broch in Shetland (Clumlie) has a guard- 
cell with a second door opening into the court; elsewhere this arrangement 
occurs only at Dun Beag im Skye, at Ousedale Burn in Caithness, and at 
East Kinnauld in Sutherland.*. Otherwise the cells in both Outer and Inner 
Islands are chiefly’ oval or round, and are often small; and the oval or 
elongated-oval plans prevail in the other districts. At Hillhead (Caithness) 
both cells are long and slightly curved, tapering at their inner ends. 

(iii) Mural Cells and Basal Galleries —The arrangement of mural cells, 
other than those at the entrance, and of lengths of gallery where these occur 
at ground-floor level, is so varied that it defies summary description. 
Moreover, many of the brochs in which traces of cells and basal galleries can 
still be made out are so ruinous that no detailed measurement or planning 
of these features has been possible, while in addition some of the older 
descriptions are regrettably imprecise. It must therefore suffice to say 
that the mural cells are generally of beehive form, and are rarely lintelled; 
that they are usually round, oval, or elongated to a club-like form; and that 
a single entrance from the court may often give access to two cells, or to a 
cell and a staircase, opening to right and left. The cells are unlighted, and 
a few contain aumbries. 

Some details, however, can be given regarding the openings leading to 
the cells, as these are more adequately recorded than the cells themselves. 
Thus, if we confine our inquiry for the present to brochs in which cells alone 
occur at ground-level, or cells with lengths of gallery so short as to be 
comparable with cells, and postpone discussion of those in which true 
galleries are found, we can point to fifty-three structures—of which a few 
are “uncertain examples "'—in which the number and positions of openings 
leading to mural cells can be discovered or confidently inferred. “* Position” 
is here taken as meaning position in the circuit of the wall relatively to the 
broch-entrance, and accordingly those cases—mentioned in the previous 
section—in which the original position of the broch-entrance was itself in 
doubt have been omitted from the count. 

The numbers of cell-entrances per broch as they occur in the several 
Regions are shown in Table IIT. 


! Sandray (Barra) may be another case, but the structure is too ruinous for certainty. 
SB dais bes pagattelad te Ireland, in the fort on Lough Doon, near Ardara, Co. Donogal. 
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Tarte Il].—Numepers of ENTRANCES TO Murat CELLS, 
















Number of cell-entrances 
broe 


Region. 


I. Shetland 
II. Orkney 


Ill. Northern Mainland. 


IV. West Coast and Inner 


V. Outer Islands 


VI. Central and Eastern Main- 
land . : ‘ ‘ 


From this table a few miscellaneous facts appear. In the first place, 
it is clear that the most usual arrangement is a single entrance; this very 
commonly leads to a little lobby off which the stair opens to the right and 
a cell of some sort to the left. This arrangement accounts for 47 per cent. 
of all the cases shown in the table. Another common arrangement is that 
which provides two entrances, as this accounts for a further 30 per cent. 
of the total number of cases. It will be noted, too, that the weight of these 
figures lies in the Northern Mainland, as either one or two entrances oceur 
in twenty-five out of twenty-seven examples drawn from this region, while 
the West Coast and Inner Islands, with a total of ten cases, show this 
arrangement in only seven. Other arrangements of entrances are fairly 
evenly distributed, though the five cells found at Feranach, which leave 
only an aggregate length of 47 feet of solid walling in a circuit of 155 feet, 
seems to be something of a freak. The fact that three openings occur in 
only seven cases deserves to be noted, as this sometimes tends to be regarded 
as the normal arrangement in consequence of its occurrence in the much- 
described Broch of Mousa. 
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The manner in which the cell-entrances are disposed about the courts 
is shown diagrammatically in fig. 2, the number of cases in which each 





Fig. 2. Disposition of cell-entrances. The figure in the centre of each diagram indicates the number 
of cases in which the corresponding arrangement is found. 


arrangement is found being indicated by the figure in the centre of the 
corresponding diagram. These diagrams and the inferences to be drawn 
from them are subject to a certain degree of inaccuracy, as a published 
description will often state simply that an entrance is ‘“‘on the left,” 
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“opposite,” or “on the right,"’ and when such records are not accompanied 
by plans the reader is apt to interpret them more formally than the writer 
may have intended. This tendency may result in the exaggeration of the 
numbers of entrances given as in the “TX o'clock,” “XII o'clock,” and 
“TIT o'clock” positions! Subject, however, to such errors as may arise 
from this cause, the figures suggest that, except in the case of diagram F, 
there is little to choose between one arrangement and another in respect of 
frequency of occurrence. That one-half of the twenty-five single entrances 
(A to F), and one-third of all the ninety-nine entrances considered, should 
occur in the “IX o'clock" position is, however, worth noting; and if a 
simpler comparison were made of all the single “‘left-hand’’ with all the 
single “right-hand” entrances, the resulting proportion of seventeen of the 
former to five of the latter would be even more striking. The preponderance 
of “left-hand” entrances is of course tied in with the common practice of 
placing the foot of the stair in this part of the circumference. To allude 
once more to Mousa, the arrangement of cells found there and represented 
by diagram P occurs in three cases only, Edinshall and the East Broch 
of Burray being the other two. The “TIT o'clock” position oceurs twenty 
times and the “XII o'clock” position fifteen times, with the result that the 
“TX o'clock,” “XII o’clock,”’ and “TIT o'clock” positions, taken together, 
account for 67 per cent. of all the openings noted. 

For basal galleries the evidence is at once less plentiful and less easy to 
interpret, owing to the difficulty of determining whether lengths of gallery 
observed in a ruinous structure are really fragments of an originally 
continuous gallery, or separate lengths of gallery, or even long, gallery- 
like cells. As a result of these uncertainties any classification is bound to 
be somewhat arbitrary, but, subject to this qualification, the material may 
be distributed among the several Regions as in Table [V—a distinction being 
made between galleries which are known to have been complete, i.e. continu- 
ous all round the circuit, those which may or may not have been complete, 
and those which are known to have been partial, whether associated with cells 
ornot. A number of uncertain examples have had to be ignored altogether. 

Scanty as they are, the figures in the table suffice to show that cells and 
basal galleries are not, as is sometimes thought, regular alternative features; 
basal galleries are, in fact, a much less common arrangement. They further 
suggest that basal galleries, whether complete or partial, were chiefly in 
favour in the Inner and Outer Islands, where fifteen out of a total of twenty- 
five examples occur—a point to which attention has already been drawn 
by the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments.? Of the galleries known 
to have embraced the whole circuit of the court, the one at Gurness was 
entered at either end from one or other of the guard-cells; the one at Mid 


'* In the diagrams the broch-entrance is placed in the position of VI on the clock-face. 
* Inventory of the Ouler Hebrides, Skye and the Small Ieles, p, xxviii, 
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TaBLe TV.—Basat GALLERIES. 










Galleries 
known 
to be 
complete. 


Region. 


If. Northern Mainland 





IV. West Coast and Inner 
Islands . i 2 


V. Outer Islands 


a eS OO" 


VI. Central and Eastern 
Mainland . ; ; 


Totals 





Howe ran from the end of one guard-cell not quite as far as the other, and 
could also be entered by an opening from the court slightly above ground- 
level: the one at Redland has been demolished, and no details are known 
except that an “encircling gallery’ was found by the excavators; for 
Houbie we are dependent on Low's plan,’ which shows the gallery in a 
diagrammatic style; and for Kingsburgh details are likewise lacking, but 
the gallery was entered from the court in the “II o’clock”’ position. 

It is perhaps worth noting, in conclusion, that three of the foregoing 
five brochs appear to have lacked stability—Gurness fell down at an early 
stage in its history;* one sector of Mid Howe had to be buttressed and 
thickened, and the basal gallery filled up; * while Redland had to be propped 
up with an outer facing-wall, though not apparently until long after its first 


* A Tour through the Islands of Orkney and Schetland, p. 109. 
* R.C.A.M,, Inventory of Orkney, No. 263. 
* Ibid., No. 553, 
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eonstruction.! If, therefore, the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
is right in suggesting ? that the hollow wall may have been a structural 
device rather than a provision for sheltering the broch’s inhabitants.’ the 
inference might possibly be drawn that the device proved to be a bad one 
when used in the basal storey, and that the comparative rarity of complete 
basal galleries was due to a timely recognition of this fact by builders. 

(iv) Upper Galleries and Stairs —The upper storeys of nearly all the 
brochs have suffered so much damage that our knowledge of the galleries 
and stairs that they once contained,‘ as well as of the other features originally 
existing in the upper parts of the walls, has necessarily to be inferred from 
comparatively few examples, as shown in Table V. 


TantE V.—Socrvivat or Uprrr GaALLerRtes. 
Highest storey of which 


any traces survive, not | 
counting ground-floor. | Ist 2nd | 3rd 4th Sth ith | Total 

















Number of brochs . ‘ 23 | 1 | 3 


| 1 1 ai) 





Actually the material is even scantier than the table suggests, as fewer 
than half of the examples in the lowest class provide any useful evidence. 
We really depend on the following structures alone: Mousa (to 6th floor), 
Dun Telve (to 5th), Dun Carloway and Dun Troddan (to 3rd), Clickhimin 
(to 2nd), and Burray (E.), Carrol, Caisteal Grugaig, Dun Cromore, Knowe o' 
Burristae, Levenwick, Loch an Duna, Mid Howe, and Yarrows (to 1st). 
Our present-day accounts of Dun Telve ® and Dun Troddan * can, however, 
be eked owt with the descriptions recorded by Gordon in 17207 and by 
Pennant in 1772,° from which some facts—or at least some strong prob- 
abilities—can be extracted by critical reading.® 

The comparatively perfect condition of the Broch of Mousa and the 
frequency with which it has been described combine to create the impression 
that its arrangements constitute the norm, any divergences from which 
are to be classed as exceptional. It is true that at Mousa the stair does not 

1 BCLAM., Inventory of Orkney, No, 820. 


* Inventory of the Guter Hebrides, efe., p, xxwix. 

? On which point see alan p. 71, 

* The reasons for believing that all brochs originally stood high enough to contain several galleries 
are considered on pp. 80 ff, 

* PS.A.S., vol. 1. pp. 241 ff. 

4 Jhid., vol. ly. pp. 83 if. 

T Tlinercrium Seplenirionale, pp. 100 f. 

© A Tour of Seotland, vol. ii, pp. 0 ff. 

* Tho special importance of these accounts in their bearing on the former height of the towers will 
’ appear when this subject t# discussed in Section 4 (Li. 
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begin on the ground but in the first-floor gallery, while other stairs beginning 
markedly above the ground are noted in only six other cases; * but, in so 
far as the main constructional features are concerned, a single stair rising 
regularly ? to the top through a series of galleries which remain, even at the 
top, large enough to serve for passage * is ordinarily accepted as typical of 
brochs asa class. The rest of the evidence can consequently be best studied 
by means of comparisons with Mousa. 

A first point of divergence occurs at Dun Telve and Dun Carloway. It 
has been. suggested‘ that the rough condition of the inside of the Mousa 
galleries, which is paralleled in a single length of passage at Clickhimin,® 
points to their not having been intended for use as passages; * but however 
this may be, the galleries, as has been said, are in fact large enough for such 
use. At the same time they do not show a regular diminution in size from 
below upwards, as the first gallery has the least headroom of all, and the 
fourth and fifth are both narrower, in places, than the sixth. At Dun 
Carloway and Dun Telve, however, different conditions obtain. At Dun 
Carloway the batter of the outer wall is so pronounced that while the first 
gallery is 2 feet 6 inches wide at the level of its floor, the third measures 
only 12 inches and 8 inches in width at floor and roof respectively. The 
third gallery is also obstructed by two bonding-slabs which span it at 
about half its height. Similarly at Dun Telve, the intra-mural space 
narrows markedly between the floor of the first gallery, which is 2 feet 
6 inches broad, and the roof of the second, which is only 1 foot 6 inches.” The 
second gallery is still large enough to have been used as a passage, and the 
faces of both are neatly finished, but the upper three galleries are only about 
12 inches wide and have their inner faces rough—facts which suggest that 
the galleries above the second were not meant for ordinary use but were 
primarily structural features. And while Gordon's statement that the walls 
“closed”? at the top of the fourth gallery at Dun Troddan, just as they 
“joined together” at the top of Dun Telve, is very unlikely to be true 
seeing that the third gallery is to-day over 2 feet wide at about half its 
height.’ it does suggest that the vanished portion of this tower must, like 

! Clickhimin in Shetland; Burrian (Russland), Gurness, and Mid Howe in Orkney; Carrol in 
Sutherland; Wester Broch in Caithness, 


5 The sections appearing in R.C.A.M., Inventory of Shetland, tigs. 533 and 534, show that neither of 
the two minor landings that do in fact interrupt the even rise of the stair Is more than about 4 feet in 


® ‘They actually vary in breadth from 1 foot 6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches, and in height from 4 feet 
to 5 feet 6 inches. 

* R.C.A.M., Inventory of Orkney and Shetland, vol. i. p. 33. 

* R.C.A.M., Inventory of Shetland, p. 70. 

* Ibid., p. 62. 

' P.S.A.S., vol. L p. 247. The photograph on p. 249 shows how noticeable the contraction is in 


second . 

* P.S.AS., vol. Iv. p. 86, fig. 3. But the debris of a ruined fifth gallery piled on the lintels of a 
considerably narrowed fourth might well create this impression in an inexperienced observer's mind. 
On this question see also p. 51. 
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the upper galleries of Dun Telve and Dun Carloway, have been very difficult 
of access. From all this it seems to emerge that the upper galleries at 
Mousa, notwithstanding their internal roughness, lend themselves to use as 
passages in a way that those at the other three brochs do not; and a question 
consequently arises as to whether this difference is something more than an 
accident, and actually marks a distinction between two different varieties 
of structure. 

A subsidiary but connected problem may be mentioned here. Gordon 
states that at Dun Troddan the stair went ‘‘to the top,” but he does not 
explain how it was carried through the continually narrowing galleries— 
let alone out on to the wall-head above the supposed convergence of the 
walls. This could perhaps have been provided for by a local widening of 
the intra-mural space along the spirally ascending course of the stair; or 
else we must suppose that, notwithstanding Gordon, the stair actually ended 
somewhere much lower than the wall-head and that its functions were taken 
on by a ladder or wooden steps affixed to the face of the wall. The difficulty 
suggests a further distinction from Mousa, where it would presumably not 
have arisen, resulting from the difference in the treatment of the upper 
galleries that has been mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 

A third point of difference between the Broch of Mousa and certain 
other examples is perhaps to be seen in the logical simplicity of the former's 
structural arrangements. At Mousa all parts of the intra-mural space 
are immediately accessible from the stair, the galleries being open and 
unobstructed. Some other brochs, however, are designed in a less straight- 
forward manner. At Dun Telve, for example, the first gallery is blocked 
off by a solid wall from the space above the entrance-passage, its terminal 
portion being also divided from the remainder by transverse slabs and 
having to be entered from the gallery above by two openings in its roof. 
At Mid Howe, although the arrangements have been obscured by dilapida- 
tion, there seems to have been a kind of entresol gallery in the south-south- 
east sector, intermediate between the ground-floor and first-floor galleries. 
At Dun Carloway, in Thomas's time, the second gallery, or according to 
his numbering the third, seems to have been stopped by a sloping wall of 
transverse lintels, which he mistook for a blocked stair,’ instead of opening 
on to the back of the stair as at Mousa; the third gallery is also barred by 
two slabs extending across it. At Dun Cromore Thomas appears to have 
found an inaccessible space between the under-side of the stair and the 
sloping, lintelled end-wall of one of the guard-cells *—unless, indeed, this 
end-wall was in fact, as he stated it to be, a flight of stairs descending from 
the first-floor gallery, At Dun Baravat he noted even more complicated 
arrangements," but these need not be dealt with here as Dun Baravat is 


! Arch. Fool., wo. Ts Ts TAG. 1 Ibid, vol. Wa [re oan and pl. cli. 
* fbid., vol. v. pp. 901 £. and pl. xIviil, 
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listed as a “probable” broch only.t. At Levenwick, at Dun Troddan, and 
at Caisteal Grugaig the stair does not rise steadily, os it does at Mousa, 
but it is interrupted by a level stretch of gallery at first-floor level; while 
at Caisteal Grugaig, further, a section of the first-floor gallery must have 
been blind at either end, one being under the stair and the other blocked 
by a chamber overlying the entrance-passage. Finally at Clickhimin the 
arrangements are entirely abnormal, being correlated with the exceptional 
system of entrances. Here a stair rises from a passage which pierces the 
north-west sector 5 feet above the level of the court and leads out through 
one of the two subsidiary entrances; while from the other subsidiary 
entrance, in the north-east sector, a passage slopes gradually upwards, 
levels off into a gallery, and ultimately opens on the back of the stair 
above the passage in the north-west sector. 

As providing another important variation of the arrangement familiar 
at Mousa, attention must be called to four brochs, all in Caithness, which 
possess two stairs, one on either side of the court. The fact that, in three 
of these cases (Brounaban, Keiss Road, and Keiss), one of the stairs rises 
from beside a duplicated entrance has raised a doubt as to whether both 
stairs are primary in all or any of these structures. A re-examination of 
the sites, made in 1946, cast no fresh light on this question; but as the 
insertion of a secondary stair in a standing broch would seem to be technically 
impossible, it is safe to assume that both stairs are primary in every case— 
the more so as a double stair is in itself a very reasonable arrangement. 
Thus ample evidence exists to show that the supposed “‘norm” of Mousa 
was in fact frequently varied, and to give grounds for believing that brochs 
were less fully standardised, at least in matters of detail, than may appear 
from summary descriptions. There is no good reason, however, for suppos- 
ing that a broch was ever constructed without any stair at all, as a stair 
was necessary not only for access to the wall-head but also, most probably, 
for the supply of stone to the builders during the process of construction.* 
Nor can the absence of stair-treads from the ruins of a broch be regarded 
as negative evidence, in view of the ease with which these can be destroyed, 
or covered up by debris,* 

To conclude this section something must be said as to how the bases 
of the stairs are disposed about the courts, and, as the base of the stair 
may be visible even in quite a ruinous broch, a fair number of examples 
are available. The figures are given in Table VI. 

This table shows that by far the largest number of stairs—thirty-one 


1 The peculiar features noted by Thomas at Dun Cromore and Dun Baravat before 1500 were no 
- Jonger visible when the officers of the B.C.A.M. visited theeo sites in 1921, but Thomas's descriptions 
and sketches are too positive to be ignored entirely. Compare his deseriptions as referred to above 
with H.C.A.M., Inventory of the Outer Hebrides, ofc., Nos. 35 and Tl respectively. 
1 See T0.A.M., Invenfory of Orkney ond Shetland, vol. lL p. 32. 
' £.g, of Brounaban, aince the published plan was prepared. 
VOL, LXXXI. a 
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TanLe VI.—DisposiTion oF STATR-BASES IN CoURTS. 






Positions of Stair-bases. 


Entrance to broch is in “* V1 o’clock” jon. 
( o position.) oncha} 


I. Shetland 
Il. Orkney . 


ILL Northern Mainland . 


IV. West Coast and 
Inner Islands 


V. Outer Islands 


VI. Central and Eastern 
Mainland : 


Totals . 
* The three doubtful examples mentioned on p. 05 are omitted, 


out of a total of forty-five—rise in the left-hand segment,’ while the other 
two-thirds of the circuit contain less than half that number between them. 
And that this is due, in some degree, to the deliberate choice of the builder. 
and is not simply a result of the preponderance of “left-hand” cells that 
was noted above (p. 60), is shown by the fact that in fourteen of the thirty- 
one eases cells existed elsewhere than in the left-hand segment, from any . 
of which the stairs could presumably have risen as easily as from a position 
between VI and X o'clock. It is possible that this arrangement was 
designed to expose the unshielded side of an intruder making his way to 
the opening at the foot of the stair. No further inferences can, however, 
be drawn with safety from the table, as the rest of the figures are too scanty. 


4 Between VI and X on the clock-face, the broch-entrance being at VI (cf. p. 60). 
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A final point of interest connected with the stairs is that, in seven cases 
out of the foregoing forty-five, the entrance to the stair is either at the level 
of the scarcement or, if below the scarcement, well above the level of the 
court. This is necessary at Gurness and Mid Howe, where the whole 
of the ground floor is occupied by a continuous gallery, and natural enough 
at Mousa, where the ground floor is a good deal taken up by large mural 
cells. At Burrian (Russland), again, the stair is so placed in the circuit that 
if it had started from ground-level it might have had difficulty in clearing 
the top of the right-hand guard-cell, At Clickhimin, Burray (E.), and 
Wester Broch, however, no reason for this arrangement suggests itself. 

(v) Scarcements.—While it is naturally impossible to be certain that 
every broch originally possessed a scarcement, it is true to say that virtually 
no broch ean be proved never to have had one at all. Possible exceptions 
are at Burrian, North Ronaldsay, where a peculiar but probably analogous 
arrangement exists (p. 68); at Yarrows, where the secondary reducing- 
wall does not in fact appear to have covered up a scarcement; and at Allt 
an Duin and Burness, where reducing-walls and scarcements seem to have 
been confused in the published descriptions. Apart from these cases, 
scarcements have been recorded in something like forty brochs and, while 
a number of others in which no scarcements have been noted still stand 
to a sufficient height for the scarcements to have been preserved, when 
these apparent negative examples are analysed it is found that in every 
case some circumstance exists which upsets their value as evidence. For 
example, the interior may be blocked with fallen masonry or the inner face 
may be masked by secondary building, while at Acharole the whole record 
is suspect, Scarcements must consequently be given an important place 
among the broch’s constructional features. 

Some details of twenty-four scarcements are forthcoming from twenty- 
two brochs, two of the brochs in question, Mousa and Dun Telve, possessing 
two searcements apiece. Gordon records an upper seareement at Dun 
Troddan, and Pennant shows it in his engraving but in a position where it 
certainly does not exist; it is possible that he may have depicted it at too 
low an elevation, and that it was once carried on a part of the wall which 
has fallen since his time (p. 81), but it is also conceivable that Gordon 
confused the features of Dun Troddan and Dun Telve, and that Pennant 
followed him in transferring the latter's high-level searcement to the former. 
The probability of an upper scarcement having existed at Dun an Ruigh 
Ruadh, perhaps some six feet above the existing one, is mentioned on 
p. 72. The commonest type of scarcement is probably an intake in the 
wall-face somewhat broadened by corbelling.*? but the published accounts 

& A ledge which appears about 12 feet above the ground in part of the circuit at Clickhimin (R.C.A.M., 


Inventory of Shetland, fig. 568) is not regarded a# a true scarcement, 
® I am indebted for this plece of information to Mr C. 8. T. Calder. 
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do not always make this clear, as they frequently allude to an intake without 
further particularisation. Another arrangement, an intake with corbels set 
upon it at certain points, is found at Culswick, Mousa, Sallachaidh, and 
Ousedale Burn; at Culswick and Mousa the corbels are four in number, and 
are equally spaced out around the circuit, while at Sallachaidh corbels are 
found on two of the three surviving portions of the scarcement. 

Consideration of the heights of scarcements is somewhat complicated. 
by the fact that two occur at Mousa and at Dun Telve, as mentioned above, 
even if Dun Troddan be ignored; and also by some uncertainty as to the 
original ground-levels in unexcavated brochs. High-level scarcements like 
the one seen at Dun Telve may originally have existed in almost any 
broch except perhaps Dun Carloway, disappearing with the dilapidation 
of the upper parts in the manner already suggested in the possible case of 
Dun Troddan; comparisons will consequently be valid only as between the 
single scarcements and the lower members of the pairs, 

The twenty-one scarcements that are available for this purpose range in 
height from 4 feet 6 inches at Clickhimin to 12 feet 6 inches at the Knowe o’ 
Burristae; the largest number of examples (six) are in the 7-foot class and 
the average height is 8 feet. It seems unlikely that this average would be 
raised by more than perhaps a foot if the original floor-level was laid bare 
in every case. The examples are too few in number for valid comparisons 
to be made between the various Regions. The two scarcements at Mousa 
are 7 feet and 12 feet 4 inches high respectively, and thus seem to be in a 
different class from those at Dun Telve, which are at 6 feet 6 inches and 
29 feet 6 inches respectively. If an upper scarcement ever existed at Dun 
Troddan it must have been more than 25 feet above the ground—the 
greatest height of the surviving part of the structure—and would con- 
sequently fall to be compared with the one at the neighbouring Dun Telve 
rather than with the one at Mousa. 

The exceptional arrangement that was mentioned above as existing 
at Burrian, North Ronaldsay, has been described as follows: “At 3 feet 
above the floor is a scarcement 5 inches in depth, above which the wall is 
gradually intaken for a height of 4 feet 2 inches, and then projects abruptly 
for 4 inches, thereafter rising vertically.” This is clearly not the same 
thing as the scarcements described above, but its function, like theirs, 
may have been to provide a support for some construction projecting from 
the wall; it is possible, for example, to imagine the recessed zone of the 
wall-face as serving as an anchorage for struts or triangular trusses. If so, 
the height of the supported construction would have been rather more than 
7 feet. 

Any discussion of what structures the scarcements supported must 


' R.C.AM., Inventory of Orkney, No. 103. 
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proceed in the light of Dr A. O. Curle’s report on his excavation of Dun 
Troddan, where he found a ring of post-holes roughly concentric with the 
wall-face and set some 6 feet within it.1 Dr Curle was satisfied that the 
post-holes belonged to the broch’s earliest period, and inferred that the 
posts supported the roof of a corridor encircling the court, the inner edge 
of which was borne by the scarcement on the wall-face. This conclusion, 
in fact, seems certain, and the corridor, which Dr Curle found reason for 
believing was divided from the court by a light partition, thus probably 
formed the inhabitants’ ordinary dwelling-space, while also perhaps serving 
to obstruct the approach of intruders to cells and stair. But two important 
questions still remain to be considered. In the first place it may be asked 
whether the roof of the corridor was a roof and nothing more, or whether 
it also served as a baleony or gangway for traffic;* and in the second place 
whether the arrangement that obtained at Dun Troddan was necessarily 
the same in all brochs everywhere. 

To the first question Dun Troddan itself provides no direct answer, but 
it is to be noted that the scarcement is only 6 feet above the ground, and 
that consequently a roof sloping down from it at even so gentle a pitch as 
1 in 3 would leave headroom of little more than 4 feet on the side of the 
corridor towards the court. This point tells somewhat against the idea of 
a sloping veranda-roof though without disproving its existence; again, if 
the hypothesis of the broch being itself roofed is favourably regarded, the 
need for roofing the corridor appears less urgent. Some more positive 
evidence is forthcoming, however, from nine brochs* in which doorways 
or large voids are found to open on to or just above the scarcements.* 
These openings must pretty certainly have led not on to sloping roofs but 
on to horizontal balconies or stagings on which the inhabitants could live, 
or at least move about. Again, a veranda-roof at the height of the upper 
scarcement at Dun Telve (29 feet 6 inches) would not have been effective 
as a shelter; while at Mousa, where two scarcements occur within a few 
feet of one another, the lower one at least must have supported a baleony 
and not a roof. In this case, in fact, there would seem to have been two 
corridors set one above the other in much the same way as are the galleries 
within the broch-walls, and this analogy seems to increase the likelihood 
of the roofs of other corridors as well as having been available to the 
inhabitants for movement. Finally, at Clickhimin, Mousa, and Mid Howe, 

' P.S.A.S., vol. lv. (1920-21), pp. 90 ff. 
® That the structute carried on the low-level scarcement was a roof for the whole court, as 


suggested 
by Sir W. Lindsay Scott, D.S.C., F.S.A. (Proceedings of the Prehistoric Sootety, New Series, vol. xiii. p. 10), 
seems quite unlikely, as this theory makes no provision for the structural features discussed in the next 


* Burray (E.), Burroughston, Caisteal Gragaig, Clickhimin, Dun Telve, Gurness, Knowe o’ Burristae, 
Mid Howe, Mousa. 

* At Mousa @ doorway gives on to each of the scarcements, A third opens 4 feet 6 inches above 
the upper scarcement from a landing on the stair. 
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and perhaps elsewhere, there has been a space above the entrance-passage 
accessible only through the void by which its inner end opens on the court; 
if these spaces were put to any use they can only have been reached by 
ladders or from a baleony at scarcement-level, and of these two alternatives 
the latter seems to be preferable in view of the inconvenience of a ladder, 
as this would inevitably have obstructed the opening of the entrance- 
passage. There is thus good reason for supposing that the structure 
supported by the scarcement was often, if not always, something more 
than a simple roof for the corridor below. 

For the second question, as to whether a gallery of the Dun Troddan 
type necessarily existed everywhere, a negative answer suggests itself, as 
some evidence can be quoted against the idea that the structure resting 
on the scarcement was invariably of the veranda type, whether sloping or 
flat. It is difficult, for example, to imagine that Dun Telve contained a 
high balcony supported on 30-foot poles; and if high-level scarcements are 
supposed to have been commonly constructed, we should be faced with the 
further difficulty of the supply of long timbers in the treeless regions of the 
north, On the other side can be set the fact that a scarcement’s normal 
function is to support the ends of beams and, while timbers long enough 
to span a broch diametrically would have had to be as long as or longer than 
props for a high-level balcony, support for a baleony or partial floor could 
have been readily obtained by laying shorter timbers chord-wise round the 
circuit. Thus four timbers each about 21 feet 3 inches in length would have 
made a square framework within a broch 30 feet in diameter, the radial 
distance of their centres from the face of the wall being about 4 feet 5 inches. 
A six-sided or eight-sided frame could have been constructed of corre- 
spondingly shorter timbers. And evidence that frames of this kind were 
used at Mousa and at Culswick may perhaps be seen in the corbels set in 
the searcements of these two structures—six at Mousa and four at Culswick— 
it being supposed that these corbels were principal supports on which the 
corners of the frame rested. The fact that no post-holes similar to those 
at Dun Troddan have been reported from any other brochs might be quoted 
as suggesting that supporting posts were, in fact, exceptional; but no 
dependence can be placed on such negative evidence seeing that (1) such a 
point would hardly have been noticed in the older excavations; (2) the only 
three brochs excavated since Dr Curle’s discovery (Gurness, Mid Howe, 
and Kilmster) were full of secondary structures, in the building of which 
all evidence of an earlier circle of posts might well have been obliterated. 
Moreover, if the function of the Dun Troddan posts had been performed in 
these cases by stone supports, as might well have happened in a region 
where trees were rare, the masonry of their bases would almost certainly 
have been large enough to require demolition in order to clear the ground 
for the secondary structures. 
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(vi) Voids Examples of the characteristic window-like voids, either 
single or forming vertical flights, survive in more than twenty brochs. They 
were probably a regular feature of broch-architecture in general, and it is 
no doubt only on account of the dilapidation of the upper parts of the 
structures that many more examples are not on record. There seems to be 
no reason to question the usual theory that these voids were designed to 
reduce the weight on lintels; but in cases (e.g. Dun Telve, Dun Troddan, 
or Dun Carloway) where the flights of voids are not based on doorways 
leading into court or cells they may be supposed to have performed the 
function of lighting or giving access to the galleries—the latter, perhaps, 
by a ladder or wooden steps. The lowest member of a similar flight at 
Mousa is large enough to have been a door, and may have been approached 
by a ladder from a scarcement balcony 4 feet 6 inches below. This question 
| some interest as it bears on the function of the galleries; provision 
for lighting would indicate that some parts at least of the galleries were 
intended for use by the inhabitants and were not purely structural—as is 
also suggested by the distinction between rough and smooth finishing of the 
internal faces (p. 63). 

Mousa alone shows the peculiar feature of a flight of dummy voids. A 
normal void occurs above the entrance of the stair, but from this there rises 
a flight of small aumbry-like hollows which do not penctrate the wall. 
These may be merely decorative, and it is difficult to suggest any practical 
purpose that they could have served unless, perhaps, to provide points of 
support, at varying heights, for timbers forming part of a roof (infra). 

(vii) Roofing and Wall-heads.—Brochs are commonly supposed to have 
been completely open at the top, but this is hard to believe in view of the 
obvious desirability of excluding rain, wind, and enemy missiles —or at 
least of reducing the size of any aperture by which these could enter. The 
positive evidence for the existence of any kind of roof 1s, however, very 
meagre.? One item is forthcoming at Mousa, where it is on record that “‘the 
inner face of the wall of the lowest portion is vertical, while in the upper 
or galleried part the courses of masonry converge to some degree as they 
rise to the summit of the tower. The convergence is very marked in the 
uppermost 10 feet.” 2 This convergence hardly appears in the published 
sections," but Mr G. P. H. Watson, who surveyed the building for the Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments, assures me that it is fully apparent to 
the eye at the level of the sixth gallery, and has shown me a sketch in his 


? It should, however, be remembered that neither sling-stones nor arrow-heads have yeb been 
among the relica found in excavated brochs. 

® Hoece’s comparison, quoted in Arch. Seol., vol. v. p. 102, of two ancient buildings in Ross-shire, 
which were presumably brocha, to bells, can hardly be stretehed to mean thot low-pitched roof, corre- 
sponding with the crowns of the bells, were present in his time. Whaldini, writing sixty yours Inter 
(1589) and pretty clearly referring to the same structures, states that they were open at the top (iid). 

- H.C.AM,, Jnnentlory of Shetland, Bs Bi, 

4“ Thid,, figs, 693, 534. 
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field-notebook which brings this out quite clearly. This convergence of the 
interior might be taken as suggesting that the tower ended in a false dome, 
formed by encorbellation, but something will be said shortly about the 
difficulties that attach to this theory. Evidence of similar convergence 
might also be held to exist at Dun an Ruigh Ruadh, where the inner face 
comes in markedly just above the scarcement: but, as the wall is broken 
down on its inner face to a height of 5 feet 9 inches above the scarcement, 
it is impossible to say whether the encorbellation was intended to support 
@ false vault or merely to form an upper scarcement, perhaps some 6 feet 
above the existing one. The latter alternative, however, seems preferable 
in view of the low elevation—the ruined wall-head standing only 7 feet 
9 inches above ground-level on the outside.? 

Another item comes from the Broch of Gurness, of which Mr J. 8. 
Richardson, who conducted the excavations for H.M. Office of Works, has 
written as follows: “Owing to the bad quality of the stone and poor 
construction, a downward and outward thrust, presumably from a heavy 
roof, forced the walls outwards, causing the passages to be crushed and the 
upper part of the building to collapse.”* He adds in a footnote that 
similar displacement occurs to a greater or less extent in some other broch 
towers—the one that he has particularly in mind being Mid Howe—and 
that the most reasonable explanation for it is pressure from a roof-con- 
struction;* though he does not rule out the possible intervention of other 
contributory causes. It is probable that a roof of timbers covered with 
turf would have been heavy enough to produce the amount of thrust 
demanded by Mr Richardson’s suggestion, particularly if the effect was 
enhanced by wind-pressure, or by poor construction which permitted move- 
ment; but the thrust developed by a massive masonry dome, such as is 
suggested by the signs of incipient contraction at Mousa, would naturally 
have been very much greater. In the absence of more definite evidence # 
the question must remain an open one; but it is to be hoped that, when 
next a ruinous broch is explored, care will be taken to examine the fallen 
material, for the sake of elucidating the circumstances of the structure's 
collapse and of estimating the original nature of its upper portions, 

On the supposition, however, that a massive false dome was a normal 
feature of all brochs, it is interesting to consider its probable size and 
features. That the dome, if it existed, was completely closed at the top 
is inherently most improbable, as this would imply that the whole of the 
interior of the tower was in permanent darkness, or at any rate received 


* Tam indebted for this information about Dun an Ruigh Ruadh to Mr C. 8. 'T. Calder. 

* B.C.AM,, Inventory af Orkney, p. 77. 

* Ibid, p. TO. 

* The object depicted on Suenos Stone, even if it is actually & broch, aa has been suggested by Dr J.8. 
Richardson, throws no light on this point. Ita top is flattish rather than domed or pointed, but the 
carving is too small and the stone too badly weathered to provide grounds for any inference, 
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no more daylight than could find its way in by the door—a proposition 
which will hardly accord with the known facts of the broch-builders' material 
eulture even when allowance is made for the indifference of primitive people 
to the nuisance of smoke, and for the poor illumination tolerated, for 
example, in many medi#val buildings. On the other hand, a partial dome, 
which diminished the opening to a diameter of perhaps as little as 6 feet, 
would have allowed the inhabitants a reasonable amount of light —much 
more, at any rate, than the same area of void distributed among, say, seven 
small vertical windows arranged in a kind of clearstorey—while providing 
_ & most difficult target for high-angle archery, if archery was in fact practised 
by the brochs' inhabitants." 

The height and curvature of a false dome of the kind suggested would 
depend on the average length and thickness of the stones used im its con- 
struction—the length of face of the stones determining the amount of over- 
hang or projection obtainable at each course and their thickness the 
corresponding rise. Professor Thomson has kindly undertaken the laborious 
calculations involved, and has found that, in theory, a false dome 15 feet 
in radius at the point of springing, and constructed of stones averaging 
4 feet in length, could not be completely closed in less than about a hundred 
and seven courses, or reduced to an aperture 6 feet in diameter in less than 
a hundred and three. 

The foregoing dimensions were chosen as a-kind of theoretical optimum, 
but Professor Thomson has also made a similar set of calculations to meet 
the special conditions obtaining at Mousa—a radius of 12 feet and an average 
stone only 2 feet in length. In this case it appears that theoretically the 
dome would not contract to a 6-foot aperture in less than about a hundred 
and fifty courses. 

The rate of contraction in each case is given in Table VII. 

If in the hypothetical case, where the diameter was 30 feet, the average 
stone was supposed to be 4 inches in thickness, the height to the apex would 
amount to 35 feet 8 inches, while the diameter would have decreased to 
6 feet at a height of 34 feet 4 inches. At Mousa, however, the greater 
thickness of the average stone would give a height of at least 75 feet for 
the point of contraction to 6 feet. These heights, and particularly the one 
calculated for Mousa, are so great that they seem to rule out the possibility 


' Mr G. P. A. Wateon has pointed out to me that the Pantheon, which moasurce 142 feet 0 inches 
in internal diameter at ground-level and nearly 74 feet in height to the springing of the dome, is adequately 
lit by an apertare of this kind which is only 27 foot in diameter (Gwilt, An Bneyelopedia of Archi- 
tecture (1800), p. 016), An aperture of proportionate size in a 30-foot broch would be about 5 feet in 
dinmeter. 

* ‘These considerations naturally apply to any type of roof. In the case of timber construction, the 
apex could simply be left without ite cororing. 

* The amount by which the mdlus ia reduced at each course is found by multiplying it by the cosine 
of half the angle subtended at the centre, In that course, by the average stone. 

* B.C.A.M., Inventory of Shetland, p. 49. 
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of masonry domes, even if contraction began well below the wall-head as 
has been suggested above; but before this inference is drawn a further 
possibility must be considered—namely that the rate of contraction may 
in fact have been more rapid than theoretical calculations suggest. It is 
assumed for the purposes of these calculations that the forward corners of 
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all stones are laid exactly flush with the faces of the stones in the course 
below, but in practice, if all the stones were properly locked so as to obviate 
any danger of movement, they might perhaps be laid with their corners 
slightly in advance of the stones in the underlying course, and this would 
naturally result in an accelerated rate of contraction. Andi it is a fact that 
some years ago a scale model was constructed by Mr A. Strachan, formerly 
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employed as a foreman mason on the preservation of brochs by H.M. Office 
of Works, in which the theoretical height of the dome was very materially 
reduced. Unfortunately the particulars of this model perished in a fire, 
but both Mr G. P. H, Watson and the late Professor R. G. Collingwood, 
who examined the model, were left with the impression that this method 
of roofing a broch might well have been fully practicable. On the other 
hand, the contraction noted at Mousa is certainly not of the same order as 
that exemplified by Mr Strachan’s model; and as a dome on the lines of 
this model, with a possible height of some 25 feet or less, if superimposed 
on the original structure at Mousa, would have brought the total height of 
the building to something like 75 feet,? even this modified form of the theory 
of the masonry vault is still difficult to accept. 

Again it may be said that if the dome were constructed of corbels set 
radially, not chord-wise, to the circumference of the tower, a considerably 
quicker rate of contraction could be obtained, though at the price of 
decreased stability and increased weight of material. But the surviving 
examples of false vaults—e.g. those of the mural cells—provide no evidence 
that the radial method of encorbellation was ever used in the brochs, and 
Mr Strachan is known to have adopted the ‘chord-wise"” system im con- 
structing his seale model. It is probably now too late to look for a solution 
of this problem, except in the unlikely event of roofing material being 
identified among the debris of a broch excavated on some future occasion; 
and in the meanwhile we can only rest on the obvious conclusion that a 
timber roof would have been very much lighter and easier to construct 
than any form of vault. A timber roof, pitched at an angle of 45 degrees, 
would have risen, at Mousa, only 15 feet above the wall-head, or 10 feet 
less than a vault of Mr Strachan’s type. 

However the tower was roofed, and whether it was roofed or not, it 
seems necessary to assume that it did not prevent access to the wall-head, 
as failing any provision for wall-head defence the most solidly constructed 
broch must ultimately have become a death-trap. In the absence of positive 
evidence we are naturally reduced to guess-work, but in the case of a tower 
which carried accessible galleries as high as the wall-head no actual difficulty 
of construction need be supposed to have existed. Thus if the tower were 
open at the top, or if a wooden roof rested on the inner part of the wall- 
head, the stair could have been carried out into a parapet-walk without 
any special measures having been necessary; while if the tower ended in a 
dome the walk could have been set on its haunch and the stair carried 
through the masonry mass in an ascending mural passage. This arrange- 
ment could hardly have been used in such cases as Dun Telve or Dun 
Carloway, where the upper galleries became too narrow for passage, but 
an alternative one has been suggested on p. 64. 


1 On the height of the original structure see p. 80. 
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(viii) Wells and Tanks.—Arrangements for the supply or storage of 
water have been reported in twenty-six places and, except as noted below, 
there is no reason to suspect that they do not belong to the primary period 
of habitation. Of the structures in question, thirteen are in the Northern 
Mainland, eleven are in Orkney, and two are in Shetland. Too much should 
not be made, however, of this apparent concentration in two regions, as a 
well or tank is unlikely to come to light unless a broch is cleared out to 
ground-level, and it is just in Caithness and Orkney that most so-called 
“excavation” has been done. Again, much of the underlying rock in these 
regions is at once easier to quarry and more suitable for slab-construction 
than the West Coast or Shetland formations. 

The provisions made include covered well-chambers and cistern-like 
cavities, cut in the rock or partly eut and partly constructed of masonry, 
and on the surface slab-built tanks. Some brochs contain more than one 
of these types of construction. Eighteen of the wells or cisterns? have steps 
leading down to the water, while the remaining nie? have none. Mid 
Howe and Stackrue possess cavities which may not actually have been 
wells at all, but dry storehouses or cellars. The finest of the well-chambers 
of which a description has been published is the one at Gurneas, where the 
bottom of the chamber, itsel!’ 8 feet high, is 14 feet below the surface, and 
the stair has nineteen steps. The largest eavity seems to be the one at 
Skirza Head, which measures 10 feet by 7 feet by 10 feet? Two wells 
(Burray (E.) and Netlater) were approached by short underground passages 
roofed with slabs. At Elsay and at Keiss a water-hole was placed within 
the thickness of the wall, at the foot of the stair, the one at Keiss being 
additional to a well close by in the court. The wells at Hillhead, Skirza 
Head, and Burray (E.) are all just outside the entrances, the steps leading 
down to the one at Hillhead opening within the outer door-checks of a pro- 
longation of the entrance-passage in a way which may suggest a connection 
with external and perhaps secondary buildings. ‘The method of access to the 
communicating underground passage at Burray (E.) is unknown, and 
consequently nothing can be said as to its primary or secondary character, 
Mention may also be made here of two shafts, some 5 feet apart and sunk 
respectively 11 feet 3 inches and 9 feet 2 inches into the ground, at the farm 
of Oust, Caithness,’ the former containing a steep stair and the latter seven 


* In the following sixteen structures: Burray (E.), Burrian (N. Ronaldaay), Gurness, Hillhead, Hill 
of Works, Jarishof, Keis, Keiss Road, Kettleburn, Kintradwoll, Loch of Ayre, Mamie Howe (an 
“uncertain example" not yet described), Ness, Netlater, Oxtro, Redland, 

‘In the following eight brochs: Burroughston, Carn Liath, Dunbeath, Elsay, Mousa, Nybeter, 
Ousedalo Burn, Skirea Head. 

* The socalled “Roman Bath" at Burghead is comparable with o broch cistern, measuring about 
I feet by 10 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 4 inches in depth (P.8.4.8., vol. iv. pp. 851 f£.); but the chamber 


in which it is set is larger and deeper than anything found at o broth, and the surrounding lodge is 
files without o porallcl, 


* R.C.AM., Inventory of Caithness, No. 455. 
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shelfi-like steps projecting from one side. These may be on the site of a 
broch, but no other structure survives. 

The slab-built tanks, as described in the published accounts, bear sufficient 
resemblance to other box-like constructions, found on sites belonging to 
various prehistoric periods, to suggest that they may in some cases be 
eonnected with secondary occupations of the brochs in question; eight,’ 
however, may be noted as perhaps primary, of which one at least (Mid 
Howe) was found to be fed by a spring. In every broch in which these 
slab-built tanks occur there is also a well or cistern—or at Mid Howe the 
supposed dry cellar. 

(ix) Hearths.—One or more large open hearths was probably a feature 
of the court of every broch, but so few brochs have been excavated with 
& proper regard for stratigraphy that primary and secondary hearths 
eannot usually be distinguished in the records. No useful discussion of 
this subject can therefore be undertaken at present. 


4. SHAPE AND DIMENSIONS. 


(i) Ground-plan.—Although broch towers are commonly said to be 
circular, a study of large-scale plans and of carefully prepared descriptions 
will show that the courts frequently measure rather more on one diameter 
than another, and that the even curve of the wall is sometimes broken by 
minor irregularities. The external outline, again, is liable to diverge from 
the circle to a greater degree than the inner, as the thickness of the walls is 
sometimes far from regular throughout the whole of the circumference.* 
A question may consequently be raised as to whether the normal ground- 
plan should be regarded as a circle or not. 

This question may be answered in the affirmative, and for the following 
reasons. Internal diameters are on record for a total of one hundred and 
thirty-two brochs,* and it is only in six of these cases that the major and 
minor axes diverge from the mean by as much as 6 per cent. The interiors 
of the great majority are thus so nearly round that a divergence from the 
true circle would hardly appear to the unaided eye. Again, it must be 
remembered that rough drystone walls, even when not purposely battered, 
will hardly ever present a truly vertical face—especially after suffering the 
vicissitudes of two thousand years—and that measurements taken at 
irregular heights above ground-level, as is often necessary on a site encum- 
bered by debris, may well diverge materially from the true dimensions as 


1 Tn the following five brochs: Keiss Road, Mid Howe, Nybster, Ousedale Burn, Skirza Honad, 
® E.g, at Borwick, Burroughston, Camas an Duin, Clickhimin, Kintradwell, Lamb Head, and Dun 


* Region I, 14; Il, 16; 111,60; IV, 21; V,6; VI, 6. 
* Camas an Duin, 13 per cent; Dunrobin Wood, 10 per cent; Dun Colbost and Edinshall, 8 per 
cent.; Don na Maigh, T per cent., pomibly as a result of reconstruction; Dun Cromore, 6 per cent. 
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laid out on the ground by the builder. It will consequently be quite safe 
to regard the normal broch-plan as a circle, and to make use of mean 
diameters in all eases except the six just mentioned. These may be treated 
as abnormal, and left owt of the present discussion. 

(ii) Diameter.—Although not always accurate for the reason that has 
just been given, the internal diameter is far more reliable than the outer 
as an index of the size of a broch, as the inner wall-face is not battered. 
Material divergence from the vertical is only shown where the wall-face 
recedes above a scarcement, to produce a slightly “cupped” effect when 
viewed in section, as in the cases of Mousa and Dun Telve! The external 
diameter, however, is considerably affected by the batter of the outer face, 
and decreases as the rising wall decreases in thickness. Consequently, in 
the numerous cases in which the base of a tower is obscured by fallen stones 
and only the broken stumps can be seen above the debris, the outer diameter 
and wall-thickness can safely be assumed to be less by some unknown 
amount than they are at ground-level: whereas the internal diameter, 
notwithstanding its shortcomings, can be taken as sufficiently accurate for 
practical purposes, 

The main facts concerning internal diameter, as observed in the 
approximately circular examples only, are shown in Table VIII. Tt must 
be noted that the exclusion from this table of the six examples (swpra) which 
diverge markedly from the circular plan causes us to ignore the largest 
broch of all, namely Edinshall, which measures 60 feet by 51 feet, or 55 feet 
on the average. 

It will be seen at once from this table that the diameters recorded vary 
somewhat from one region to another, and a question consequently arises 
as to whether these variations reflect real local differences in. broch- 
construction or are merely accidental. In order to get some light on the 
mathematical aspect of this question I referred the detailed measurements 
to Professor Godfrey Thomson, who was kind enough to submit them to 
statistical analysis, and from his calculations the following facts emerge t 
(a) In respect of the standard deviation of the measurements within each 
Region, the Regions do not differ significantly even at the 1-0 per cent. point 
—that is to say, the difference that is actually found in the seatter of the 
measurements on either side of the mean might be expected to occur by 
chance sampling more often than once in a hundred times if no real difference 
existed, (6) In respect of their means, the six Regions do differ significantly, 
even at the 0-1 per cent. point—that is to say, on the hypothesis that there 
was really no difference between the Regions, the observed differences would 
secur by chance sampling less often than once in a thousand times. They 
should therefore not be regarded as samples of one “population,” (c) Again 


* Mousa is 10 feet in diameter at ground-level but expands to 24 foot above the capping. The 
corresponding figures for Dun Telve are 92 fect and 35 foot. 
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in respect of their means, Regions I, II, and ILI, if grouped together, are 
found to be homogeneous in themselves, while Regions IV, V, and VI, 
similarly grouped, are likewise homogeneous in themselves, t.e. the apparent 
differences between the subdivisions of these groups are not significant 
even at the 5 per cent. point. (d) The difference in mean between these 
two groups of regions is significant at the 0-1 per cent. point, i.e. the northern 
district as a whole differs very significantly from the rest of Scotland. 
(e) Region Il does not differ significantly from Region IV if compared with 


Tante VII.—InrersaL DIAMETERS. 








Internal diameters 


No. of (feet). 







Notes. 
Max. 


Min, Average. 


* This measurement, which 
| is fully authenticated, ex- 
ceeds the next greatest in 
Region IT by 8 feet. 





+ This measurement is re- 
corded by Pennant and may 
be unreliable. The next 
greatest in Region IV is 42 
feet. 


{Or 34 feet if Pennant's 
figure is ignored. 


it alone, and if it is combined with Regions IV, V, and V1, the group so 
formed still differs significantly from Regions I and III grouped together. 
This suggests that, notwithstanding the undoubted homogeneity of Region IL 
with Regions I and IT], it may occupy something of an intermediate position 
between the groups having respectively large and small mean diameters. 
Statistical analysis thus appears to suggest that we may have to deal 
with two different races or strains in the species broch; and although 
no corroborative evidence or plausible explanatory theory can be brought 
forward, the possibility should perhaps be remembered in future study. 
Before passing on from the question of the mean diameter, it will be 
well to deal with a point which may appear open to criticism. It may be 
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said that the mean diameter of Region III is lowered through the influence 
of the nine brochs found within it that measure less than 25 feet, and that 
certain of these—actually seven in number—may not be fair samples seeing 
that they stand on artificially restricted sites such as narrow cliff-bound 
promontories, small islands, or the tops of hillocks.* 

But before any such argument could be admitted it would be necessary 
to test the whole of the material, and not only a single diameter-class in 
one district, for signs of artificial limitation; and this would be quite 
impossible on the strength of the published descriptions alone. Moreover, 
in the light of some further calculations it is seen to be quite unnecessary, 
as if the seven small brochs in question are ignored the following results 
appear: (i) the six regions still differ significantly, though now at the 
1 per cent. point and no longer at the 0-1 per cent. point; (ii) no change is 
made in the comparison of Regions III and IV, as these still differ signi- 
ficantly at the 1 per cent. point as they did before; (iii) Region II, it is 
true, now no longer differs from the whole of the rest of the country even 
at the 5 per cent. point, whereas it did so previously at the 5 per cent. 
point and nearly at the 1 per cent. point; but in view of the comparatively 
low degree of significance this fact need not be accorded any great importance. 
Artificial limitation need therefore detain us no further. 

(iii) Height.—The only four brochs that still stand to any considerable 
height—in part at least of their circumference—are Mousa, Dun Troddan, 
Dun Telve, and Dun Carloway, and it is consequently to these structures 
that we must look in the first instance for evidence regarding the original 
height of the towers. And it will be convenient to consider the question 
in terms of the wall-head only, ignoring the additional height to be allowed 
for a roofi—supposing that any roof existed (pp. 71 ff.). 

The Broch of Mousa is now 43 feet 6 inches high, and must have carried 
at least one more gallery or a parapet-walk. Quite possibly there was 
more than one additional storey of superstructure, but at least one must be 
assumed. The tower can therefore hardly have been less than 50 feet high 
to the wall-head in its pristine state, and may well have been higher. It is 
worth noting here that the figure of 50 feet would make the height of the 
tower the same as its external diameter at the base. 

The surviving fragment of Dun Troddan shows two galleries intact and 
a third partially preserved. In its present state it is about 25 feet in height.” 
In 1720, however, when Gordon saw it,? four galleries were intact; and as 
the additional gallery and a half may probably have added some 8 feet or 
9 feet to to-day’s figure, we arrive at 33 feet to 34 feet as the true height at 
that date. Gordon does, in fact, give the height as 33 feet, but it is clear 


* See R.C.A.M., Inventory of Caithness, Now. 33, 35, 203, 518; Inventory of Sutherland, Nos, 4, 25, 190, 
* P.S.AS., vol. ly. p. 35. 


* Itinerarium Septentrionale, p. 166. 
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from his allusion to four internal doors leading into a gallery, as well as 
from his figure for the thickness of the wall at what seemed to him to be 
ground level, that in his time the ground inside the tower stood 6 feet 
above the true level of the court; and when the necessary correction is 
made the resulting total height of 38 feet is seen to be impossibly great, as 
the fourth gallery and the missing part of the third could never, between 
them, have accounted for a height of 14 feet. Nor is there, in fact, anything 
at all impossible in the idea that Gordon should have exaggerated this 
measurement by as much as 6 feet, seeing that he was most unlikely to 
have been properly equipped for measuring a building, and that the base 
of a ruined fifth gallery—unnoticed and consequently unmentioned—might 
possibly have added a foot or two to the total. The discrepancy con- 
sequently need not be regarded as important, and we are left with the 
inference that in 1720 Dun Troddan, with a height of 34 feet, was already 
reduced from its original height by an unknown but possibly quite consider- 
able amount. That Gordon saw the inner and outer walls actually merging 
into one at an original wall-head seems quite improbable.* 

On the question of the vanished portion the six feet of debris collected 
in the court can perhaps throw some light. Theoretically this represents a 
volume of some 3700 cubic feet of piled stones, and on the purely arbitrary 
assumptions (a) that laid masonry would occupy half the space of random 
debris, (6) that the debris inside the tower represented the ruins of the 
inner wall alone, the outer wall being supposed to have fallen outwards, 
this volume would provide for an additional height of something under 
7 feet. An unknown amount of stone-robbing must also no doubt be 
assumed. It would thus appear allowable to carry the tower up to an 
original height of over 40 feet, though it is impossible on the available 
evidence to say that it went no higher than this; and if the proportion of 
height to basal diameter was the same here as at Mousa, a height of some 
60 feet might well have to be allowed for. 

To Gordon's record Pennant adds little of value—the fourth gallery had 
disappeared by 1772, and he does not give any figure for the height of the 
third. His total height to the top of the third gallery’is 24 feet 5 inches; 
and if this figure is corrected for the depth of the debris in the court, it 
accords fairly well with the conclusions reached above. His engraving * 
cannot be relied on, as he shows a high-level scarcement crossing a part of 
the wall-face which is still preserved and where no scarcement exists. 

As regards Dun Telve, not only is Gordon’s description regrettably 
short but his language raises the suspicion that he may have borrowed 
some of his points from Dun Troddan, then much better preserved than its 
neighbour, in the belief that the two structures were identical. In any 

* Cf. p. 63. 


* Tour in Scolland, vol. ii. p. 340 (4). 
VOL, LXXXI. 6 
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case even partial sense can be made of it only by assuming—what is not 
in itself unlikely—that in 1720 the lower parts of the tower were deeply 
buried in debris, and that Gordon entered by a hole* which led into 
the second gallery. The second gallery, at any rate, is the lowest level at 
which he could have made—as he alleges that he did—a complete circuit 
of the building within the wall-space, as the first gallery is barred at more 
than one point and there is no gallery on the ground floor. But while he 
gives no measurements, his drawing * evidently represents the same sector 
of the wall as still survives, and it can be usefully compared with the section 
prepared by H.M. Office of Works and published by Dr Curle2 This 
comparison shows that whereas in 1720 three voids of the flight rising 
from over the entrance existed above the high-level searcement, in 1916 
the lowest of these voids was intact but the second had lost its lintel; the 
total height of the wall at this point must thus have decreased since 1720 
by the height of one void plus some half-dozen courses of masonry— 
probably some 5 feet at most. On this showing the true height of this part 
of the broch in 1720 would have been about 38 feet. Pennant’s illustration, 
though evidently taken from a sketch made on the spot, does not seem fully 
accurate in respect of these voids, but suggests none the less that very little 
height had been lost since 1720 in a vertical line above the door, though 
perhaps two or three fect from above the other long flight of voids (see 
fig. 3). This implies that the broch was about 35 feet high at its highest point 
in 1772; and although the figures stated in the text of Pennant’s description * 
give a height of 37 feet 6 inches, the lower estimate is probably to be preferred. 
In view of the fairly close correspondence of all these lines of reasoning, it 
is impossible to accept Pennant’s estimate that the height had been reduced 
by as much as 10 feet 6 inches since the date of Gordon's visit, at least in 
this part of the circuit; though a robbery on the scale that he records may 
well have taken place elsewhere. 

The evidence obtainable at Dun Telve thus shows that a tower from 
which a great deal of debris had already fallen was probably just under 
40 feet high in 1720; and that at that height the intra-mural space had 
become so narrow that an inexpert observer considered the walls to have 
“joined together." This is not to say, however, that the wall-head had 
been reached or that it was even particularly near; Gordon’s illustration, 
while showing the faces of the walls as being very close together, does not 


* A trace of what may have been this hole, now built up, can be clearly seen in one of Dr Curlo’s 
published photographs (/.5.4.8., vol. 1. p. 251, fig. 8) about 9 feet above the top of the entrance, 
Cf. also pp. 63, 65 on Clickhimin. 

* Op, cit., pl. 65. 

* PS.AS., vol. |. p. 245, fig. 4. 

* Tour in Scotland, pl. xii. (3). 

* Ibid., pp. 337 f. He gives the height as 30 fect 6 inches, but his further figure for a wall-thickness 
of 7 feet 4 inches “taken at the dintance of ten feet from the bottom” shows that the level of the 
ground inside the tower had been raised some 7 feet by accumulated debris. 
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by any means indicate that they had actually been bonded into one. 


Moreover, if the proportion of height to diameter was the same as that 
observed at Mousa, the tower would have been at least 60 feet in height. 

The facts relating to Dun Carloway can be better obtained from the 
account written by Thomas in 1861! than from that prepared by the 
Ancient Monuments Commission exactly sixty years later, as during this 
interval something like 11 feet seems to have fallen from the upper part 
of the wall and a piece of modern walling has been erected in its place at 
the level of the vanished fourth gallery? Asseen by Thomas, Dun Carloway 
in its highest part still showed four galleries and the outer wall of a fifth, 
as compared with the three now surviving; for this he gives a height of 
34 feet, which compares well enough with the existing height of about 
22 feet for the top of the third gallery. He does not believe that the original 
height was more than two or three feet in excess of the former figure; he 
gives no reasons for this opinion, but may have been led to it by the close 
convergence of the walls—these are now only 12 inches apart at the floor 
of the third gallery and 8 inches apart at its top, and he regards all the 
upper galleries as having been too narrow for access. This inference seems 
reasonable enough and, if it is accepted, we are left with a picture of a 
tower under rather than over 40 feet in height, and this on an external 
basal diameter of 47 feet. It would thus have been considerably lower than 
Mousa, and rather more squat in profile. 

While the evidence so far reviewed suggests that brochs may have 
varied in height, and that in particular some may have been a good deal 
lower than Mousa, there is nothing to show that any one of them was low 
enough to be excluded from the class of “tower” in respect of its general 
proportions. It is theoretically possible to argue * that the brochs now 
seen broken down to comparatively low heights never, in fact, attained to 
the proportions of towers, and that tower-like brochs were rare and excep- 
tional structures. But against this suggestion both direct and indirect 
evidence can be brought. A passage in George Buchanan's Rerum Scot- 
ticarum Historia * compares Arthur's O’on with “numerous” (compluria) 
structures then standing “in a certain island,” stating that they are “rather 
bigger and more roomy” (majuscula et laxiora) than the O'on.® These 
structures can only have been brochs, and to give grounds for the comparison 


* Arch. Scot., vol. ¥. pp, 383 ff, 
raeoew cern walling is shown hatched in the section published by the Ancient Monuments 


Commission (Inventory of the Outer Hebrides, ete., fig. 57), though without explanation in the text. But 
that this was the Commissioners’ interpretation of 


the remains I am informed by Mr ©, S, T. Calder, 
who prepared the published drawings. 
: As by Sir W. Lindsay Scott, D.8.C., F.5.A., in P.P.S., New Series, vol, xiii. (1947), pp, 
Ed. 1582, fol. 6, 


Aton tn, his English version of 1827, p. 24, gives “in the islands,” which is an obvious mie- 
pair sar and “more loosely constructed” for lariora, fot which aguin there seoma to te litte 
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they must have shown a somewhat tower-like profile. We have thus 
direct evidence that a number of high-standing brochs, additional to those 
now known,! still existed in the sixteenth century. The indirect evidence 
is furnished by the lower storeys of all the broch ruins alike, and is even more 
compelling. The immensely wide and solid basal storey, combined with 
so ingenious an arrangement as the hollow, galleried wall for decreasing the 
volume of the stonework, points clearly to the fact that the wall was intended 
to be high,? and that the builders consequently saw need to reduce unneces- 
sary weight and to provide for stability under the lateral pressure of wind, 
as well as to save material. And in connection with this latter factor it is 
well to point out that the broch method of construction will not effect any 
saving unless the wall is of more than moderate height, as several galleries 
are required to compensate for the massive size of the solid basal portion. 
Thus an ordinary solid wall 20 feet high by 7 feet and 5 feet in thickness 
at the base and the top respectively would be perfectly stable and also, 
probably, sufficient as an obstacle to escalade; * but the section of this wall 
contains about 120 square feet, whereas the lowermost 20 feet of the Dun 
Carloway wall, if sectioned elsewhere than through the cell, gives a corre- 
sponding figure of about 140 square feet. It would therefore have been 
allowable, in the ease of Dun Carloway, to infer that the height had been 
more than some 20 feet even if we had not known this to be the fact; and 
the argument is even more compelling in cases where the solid basal portion 
is higher and thicker. 

Nor is it possible to explain away the thickness of the bases of broch 
walls by comparing them with other thick drvstone walls, ¢.j. those of 
some of the great Irish forts. These latter may well have been intended 
to give space on their wall-heads for the deployment of a large force of 
defenders, with which tactic their easy, open stairs would have accorded 
very well indeed. But a defensive plan of this kind would have been quite 
unsuitable to a broch, with its narrow, awkward stairs and tortuous galleries. 
The analogy would be rather with the outer defensive works found at a 
number of brochs (pp. 87 ff.); the one at Mid Howe, for example, being up to 
19 feet in thickness at its highest surviving level, is already unnecessarily 
massive if regarded as a barrier or as cover, while the extraordinary con- 
struction at Kilmster, originally 22 feet broad and subsequently thickened 
to a maximum of 40 feet,’ strongly suggests a vantage-ground for hand-to- 
hand fighting at the lip of the ditch. 

The foregoing conclusions as to height, however, undoubtedly raise a 

1 To which may be added the vanished Dun Alascalg. 

1 That the principal purpose of the thick basal portion was not to accommodate cella ja shown by 
the high proportion of brocha which contained one cell only (#upra, p. 58). 

* Port of the prehistoric parapet remains, intact and unrestored, at the fort of Loch Doon, near 
Ardarn, Co. Donegal. The wall is about 17 feet high. 


#1 am indebted for this piece of information to Mr 0. 5. T. Colder, who oxenvated the remaing 
Of this broch in 1040, before they were ewopt away in the construction of an alr-feld. 
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difficulty in connection with the very large examples. Thus Edinshall, 
which is not round on plan, measures from 79 feet to 93 feet over all and 
from 51 feet to 60 feet internally across the court; and it is quite impossible 
to suggest that it ever showed the same proportions in profile as Mousa, 
with a height of 95 feet or more. The same might be said of Achaneas, 
with an external diameter of about 80 feet: or of Dun Bhorairaic, to which 
Pennant’s measurements would give one of 76 fect: ? or even of Torwoodlee, 
which closely approaches this figure. In such cases one is virtually bound to 
suppose that the brochs were high enough for the owners’ purposes, whatever 
these were, but that their profiles were squat and not tower-like—thus 
Edinshall, if 40 feet high, would have had the same profile as a broch 
26 feet high on a base 56 feet in external diameter. Apart, however, from 
these and other exceptional cases—and no doubt exceptions occurred from 
a variety of causes—there seems to be no good reason to suppose that the 
broch was not, in essence, a tower-like structure, and that it normally stood 
40 feet or more in height to the wall-head. 

It remains to consider for what purpose structures of tower-like pro- 
portions may have been built. 

One important object in the builders’ minds was no doubt defence 
against escalade—a danger perhaps increased by the roughness of the outer 
face of a drystone wall. It is not at all clear, however, why the builders 
of the brochs should have taken, as it would thus appear, so much more 
serious a view of this particular hazard than the builders of ordinary forts, 
who were content with walls, again of drystone construction, of very much 
lower height—the more so as it can hardly be supposed that their enemies 
were equipped with regular sealing-ladders. While no general comparisons 
can properly be made on these lines owing to the influence of varying site- 
conditions on the practicability of scaling any individual structure, the 
difficulty remains, and prevents this explanation from appearing completely 
adequate. However, if the broch was the residence of a single family and 
not the stronghold of a community, its garrison would presumably have 
been smaller than that of a fort, and correspondingly stronger material 
defences might have been desired on this account. 

It is likewise common to find brochs regarded as watch-towers, but 
this explanation of their height is again far from satisfactory. The terrain 
in Glen Beag (Glenelg) is such that the only view obtainable is one up and 
down the glen, and this would not have been materially improved by a 
rise of some 40 feet; while at Mousa a watchman on the hill behind the 
broch could have observed any movement on the sea with perfect safety 
to himself and would have had ample time to give the alarm. It is possible, 


* On a recent visit Professor Childe found the diameter unmeasurable on account of fallen debris. 
* Cf. the tradition of how Dun Carloway was scaled, with the help of two dirks used alternately 
Ne ee a ere toe Se DE: O87 £), The lower, battered portion of a broch wall is not, in fact, 
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however, that on a site among rocks, gullies, and scrub-wood a tower might 
have given greatly improved observation into pockets of dead ground, 
besides the opportunity of searching such areas with a fire of arrows from 
the wall-head—supposing always that the bow and arrow was in use.’ 
Indeed, were it not for the largely treeless condition of most of the broch 
country, one would certainly be led to suggest that the towers were designed 
to give a view over tree-tops. A high firing-platform, again, would no doubt 
help to increase the range of missiles, though simple wall-head defence 
against an assaulting rush would not in itself seem to call for an exception- 
ally high wall-head. None of the ordinary theories thus appear to carry 
conviction, and it is therefore perhaps not wholly fantastic to ask whether 
the height of the brochs may have been determined, or at any rate influenced, 
by other than material considerations. Magnificence in building is a common 
foible of wealthy and aristocratic societies, and the leading men of this 
northern Iron-Age community may conceivably have built their strongholds 
to an unnecessarily imposing height as a means of asserting their prestige. 


5. EXTERNAL DEFENCES. 


While something must be said about this subject, it can only be 
approached in a tentative manner for lack of reliable data. Conclusions 
regarding the quality and strength of external defences can hardly be based 
on such summary mention as these works are frequently accorded in the 
published accounts, which tend to be chiefly concerned with the structural 
remains of the brochs; while the fact that the observations have been made 
by numerous observers with no uniform set of criteria introduces further 
uncertainties. Again, artificial defences can hardly be considered apart 
from the natural defensive features of the sites on which they are con- 
structed—no true comparison, for example, can be held to obtain between 
two brochs which are alike unprovided with artificial defences if one of 
them stands on open, accessible ground and the other on a sea-girt stack, 
The subject, in fact, requires a fresh approach, with appropriate comparative 
field-work, and failing this the existing data must be treated with a great 
deal of caution. In particular, mere lack of any mention of external 
defences in a given case should not be regarded as dependable negative 
evidence, seeing that so remarkable a system as the one at Gurness was only 
brought to light by the spade. 

Subject to all these provisos, external defences are recorded as shown in 
Table TX. 

On the figures in the table the following remarks may be made: (i) The 
totals (col. d) seem unexpectedly small, not only when stated as percentages 
of the total number of “certain” brochs, broch sites, and ‘‘uncertain 


4 On which cf. p. 71, note 1. 
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examples” (col. #), but also when stated as percentages of “certain” 
brochs and “uncertain examples,’ without consideration of sites (col. e). 
While negative evidence—admittedly of doubtful validity—is exerting an 
influence here, as it were by implication, and while the low figure for Orkney 
(col. d) must be suspect on the ground that it may be due in part at least 
to defective observations by early excavators as well, perhaps, as to extensive 
stone-robbery by farmers, it still seems clear that external defences are in 
fact less common, particularly in Shetland and Orkney, than the Ancient 
Monuments Commission suggests in its summing-up of the subject... No 
valid conclusion can be based on the very few examples recorded in the 


known of the relationship of the brochs in question to the works among which 
they stand (ii) Comparison of columns (b) and (c) shows a notable contrast 


, R.C.A.M., Inventory of Orkney and Shetland, vol. i. p. 33. 
* Infra, p. 00, 
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in the proportions of ‘particularly strong’ and “less strong” defences in 
Regions I, II, II, and [V—the other two regions being again left out of 
consideration. While the figures have no doubt been influenced to some 
extent by the disturbing factors of which mention has been made above, 
there undoubtedly exists in Shetland a series of brochs heavily and elaborately 
defended by ramparts of earth or walls, and wide, deep ditches (infra). 
That “less strong’’ defences predominate in the Northern Mainland, and on 
the West Coast and Inner Islands, may also be taken as certain; their 
absence, or apparent absence, from the latter region being comparable with 
a similar blank in the Outer Islands. (iii) The figures for Region TV in cols. 
(e) and (f) are exaggerated in comparison with those for Regions I, I, 
and ITT by reason of the fact that no broch sites are recorded in Region IV. 
(iv) If Table IX is compared with the statistical conclusions given above 
under Section 4 (ii), no marked correspondence is found. It can only be 
said that ‘particularly strong’’ defences seem to be present in the northern 
group of Regions (I, II, and ITT) and absent from the southern group (IV, 
V, and VI), these groups also differing significantly in respect of their 
internal diameters (p. 79). However, in view of the comparatively small 
numbers of instances from Regions [V to VI that are shown in Table TX, 
this observation should not be regarded as establishing a fact but rather as 
pointing to a possible subject for study. 

The main types of defensive outworks may be classified as follows: 

(i) Multiple Ramparts and Ditches.—This type is magnificently 
exemplified by the complex laid bare at Gurness, where the defensive belt 
of three ramparts and three ditches must originally have measured at least 
70 feet in width. With this system should no doubt be compared the 
Shetland examples just mentioned, though their details are still unexplored; 
in some of them the defences are drawn across a neck and do not encircle 
the broch, as they probably did at Gurness before the site became eroded. 
The most striking of the Shetland examples are at Hoga Ness, Burland, 
Sna Broch (Fetlar), and Underhoull. 

(ii) Walls and Ditches on Promontories.—With the foregoing works link 
up the single walls, usually accompanied by ditches, that are frequently 
drawn across promontories or narrow necks. The massive wall at Mid Howe, 
13 feet 6 inches to 19 feet in thickness, and with an outer ditch 9 feet wide 
and a narrower inner one, is the finest example of this type that has yet 
been excavated; but analogous though slighter walls may be seen at 
Nybster and Ness, and a ditch at Skirza Head. 

(iii) Encireling Walls.—Clickhimin shows the best example of a simple 
encireling wall; this runs round the former shore-line of the islet on which 
the broch is built and averages.10 feet in thickness. At Jarlshof part of a 
thinner wall survives, and unexcavated traces of similar encircling walls 
occur at many sites in various localities. The great wall of enceinte at 
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Edinshall cannot at present be placed in this class with certainty, as its 
connection with the broch, though quite probable, is unproved; and even 
less can be said of the superficially similar cases of The Laws and Torwoodlee. 

(iv) Foreworks.—A final word must be said about the forework at 
Clickhimin, an internal gatehouse set within the wall of enceinte and 
spanning the passage that leads to the door of the broch through a complex 
of external buildings. No other such forework is known to be connected 
with a broch, but it invites comparison with the gateway in the wall that 
surrounds an island in the Loch of Huxter (Whalsay),! and with the totally 
detached building that stands within an outer defence of ditch and bank 
near the point of the Ness of Burgi.? 


6. RECAPITULATION, 


The chief points made in this paper may be summarised as follows: 

The facts of distribution and typology cannot safely be used as evidence 
for the broch’s place of origin. The large total number indicates the former 
importance of the broch as a social factor, but there is no reason to suppose 
that all brochs were in use at once. Among the architectural features, 
entrances follow the “normal” plan except in a very few cases. The 
supposed “normal” arrangement of guard-cells (one on each side of the 
entrance) occurs in only 21 per cent. of the cases noted: a single cell occurs 
in 52 per cent., “right-hand” outnumbering “left-hand” cells by more than 
three to one; no cell at all is present in 26 per cent. The arrangement of 
three mural cells (“‘right,”’ “left,” and “ opposite”) made familiar by Mousa 
is likewise not normal, as three cell-entrances are found in only 13 per 
cent. of the cases, while one cell-entrance occurs in 47 per cent., two in 
30 per cent., and more than three in 10 percent. “* Left-hand” cell-entrances 
preponderate. Complete basal galleries are much less common than cells, 
and occur mainly in the Inner and Outer Islands. In respect of wpper 
galleries and stairs Mousa, which is commonly regarded as the norm, differs 
from the three other least ruinous brochs in various ways which cannot be 
resumed summarily. A second stair exists in four cases. Of the stair- 
entrances 69 per cent. are on the “left-hand” side of the court. Veranda- 
roofs resting on low-level scarcements probably served also as balconies; 
high-level scarcements (only one preserved) may have supported some roof- 
structure. Voids, besides relieving lintels, may in some cases have given 
access to galleries from balconies. Theoretical considerations are against 
roofs of towers, if present, having been masonry vaults, though some experi- 
mental evidence for this exists. Elaborate arrangements for water-supply 
are made in many cases. Statistical study of mean internal diameters shows 


* R.C.A.M., Inventory of Shetland, No. 1816. 
* Ibid., No, 1164, 
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that the northern district (Shetland, Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland) differs 
significantly from the rest of the country in this respect. In height brochs 
probably varied, some being lower than Mousa and more squat in profile; 
but there is no reason to believe that any were too low to be characterised 
as towers. Several explanations can be suggested for their height but 
none is completely convincing. Very strong external defences seem to be 
commonest in Shetland (15 out of total 32). 


APPENDIX. 


List or Brocus, Brocu Srres, AND CERTAIN COMPARABLE STRUCTURES. 


The following list contains five hundred and fifty items, as follows: (i) Three 
hundred and four structures which have been positively identified as brochs 
and are still in existence. For those printed in italics no dimensions or structural 
features are on record. (ii) Sixty-seven sites of vanished structures which are 
recorded as brochs. These are listed as ‘* broch sites."" In a few cases descriptions 
exist, (iii) One hundred and forty-one structures which probably are or possibly 
may be brochs, but which have not been positively identified as such. These are 
listed as “ uncertain examples.’ (iv) Thirty-eight “comparable structures."" These 
are not brochs, but they embody features which appear in broch architecture. 

The material is arranged under the six regional headings adopted in the body 
of the paper, namely Shetland, Orkney, Northern Mainland, West Coast * and 
Inner Islands, Outer Islands, and Central and Eastern Mainland (cf. fig. 1). The 
county, island, or district in which each broch stands is noted, and a reference is 
given to the principal source from which information regarding it has been obtained. 
In the case of brochs surveyed by the Royal Commission on the Ancient and 
Historical Monuments of Scotland, this reference takes the form of the structure's 
serial number in the appropriate County Inventory. 


I. SHETLAND. 
All numbers refer to the Royal Commission's Inventory of Orkney and Shetland. 
Brocus. Burland, 1247. 
Aithsetter, 1141. Burra Ness, 1716. 
Balta, 1596. Burraland, 1143. 
Brough Holm, 1548. Burraland, 1607. 
Burga Water, 1606. Burravoe, 1114. 
Burgar Stack, 1544. Clevigarth, 1147. 


* North of a line joining Tain and Gruinard. * From Gruinard to Kirkcudbright. 
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Brocas (confd.). 


Clickhimin, 1246. 
Clumlie, 1145, 
Culswick, 1397. 
Dalsetter, 1146. 

Fast Burra Firth, 1395. 
Eastshore, 1148. 

Feal, 1211, “hp 
Footabrough, 1608. 
Fugla Ness, 1115. 
Gossabrough, 1718. 
Greenbank, 1715. 
Hamnavoe, 1353. 
Hawk's Ness, 1500, 
Head of Brough, 1721. 
Hoga Ness, 1545. 

Holm of Copister, 1720. 
Houbie, 1212, 
Houlland, 1396. 
Howsabister, 1282. 
Infield, 1116. 
Islesburgh, 1354. 
Jarlshof, 1149, 
Levenwick, 1144. 

Loch of Houlland, 1352. 
Loch of Huxter, 1605. 
Loch of Kettlester, 1719. 
Loch of Watsness, 1609, 
Mousa, 1206. 

Noss Sound, 1085, 
Nounshburgh, 1394. 

Sna Broch, Fetlar, 1210, 
Sna Broch, Unst, 1546. 
Southvyoe, 1142. 

Stoal, 1717. 
Underhoull, 1547. 
Wadbister Ness, 1499. 
‘West Burra Firth, 1303. 
West Houwlland, 1398, 
West Sandwick, 1722. 
Windhouse, 1723. 


Broce Srres, 


Aith, 1106. 
Balinsta, 1579. 
Barra Holm, 1529, 
Brei Wick, 1744. 


I. SHETLAND (contd). 


Brough, 1107. 

Brough, 1277. 

Brough, 1343. 

Brough Lodge, 1238. 
Brough Taing, 1580. 
Burgan, 1386. 

Burland, 1535. 

Burra Voe, 1384. 
Burrastow, 1673, 
Burravoe, 1745. 
Burrian, 1308. 

Burwick, 1528. 

Heogan, 1105. 
Houllands, 1468. 
Knowe of Houlland, 1188, 
Loch of Burraland, 1387. 
Loch of Stavaness, 1307. 
Mail, 1187. 
Musselburgh, 1582. 
Orbister, 1385. 

Sand Wick, 1581. 
Scousburgh, 1190. 
Stoura Brough, 1674. 
Sumburgh Head, 1189, 
Symbister, 1342, 

Vidlin, 1306. 


UNCERTAIN EXAMPLES, 


Bousta, 1610. 
Brindister, 1399. 
Burga Water, 1284, 
Cullingsburgh, 1086, 
Fethaland, 1355. 
Gord, 1150, 
Heglibister, 1501. 
Loch of Benston, 1283. 
Loch of Brindister, 1248, 
Loch of Brow, 1153. 
Lunabister, 1152, 
Pinhoulland, 1611, 
Skelberry, 1151. 
Wester Skeld, 1400, 


COMPARABLE STRUCTURES, 


Loch of Huxter, 1316, 
Ness of Burgi, 1154. 
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Il. ORKNEY. 


All numbers refer to the Royal Commission's Inventory of Orkney and Shetland. 


Brocas, 
PBerstane, 4045. 
Borwick, 679. 
Braehuster, 624, 
Breckness, 020. 
Burgar, 261. 
Burness, 321. 
Burray (East), 862. 
Burray (West), 861. 
Burrian, Corrigal, 12. 


Burrian, N. Ronaldsay, 193. 


Burrian, Russland, 14. 
Burroughston, 778. 
Burwick, 817. 

Castle of Bothican, 622. 
Dingieshowe, 625. 
trreen Hull, 379. 
Gurness, 265. 

Helliar Holm, 806. 
Hillock of Breckena, 486. 
Howe of Hoxa, 815. 
AHunda, S63. 

Ingshowe, 322. 

Knowe of Burrian, 541. 
Knowe of Burristae, 1034. 
Knowe of Dishero, 265. 
Knowe of Stenso, 262, 
Lamb Head, 47. 
Lingro, 406. 

Loch of Ayre, 360. 
Loch af Clumly, 678. 
Mid Howe, 553. 

Ness of Ork, 777. 

Ness of Woodwick, 264. 
Netlater, 18. 

Oxtro, 11. 

Point of Buryan, 437. 
Skogar, 16. 

Steiro, 779. 

Taft, 15. 

Verron, 260. 

Westside, 552, 

Wasso, 438. 


Brocn Srres. 
Arion, 939. 
Brough, 851. : 
Burrowstone, 1023. 


Colli Ness, 473. 

Dennis Ness, 205. 

Harra, 852. 

Harray Church, 138. 

Hoor Ness, 1071. 

Hunton, 980, 

Knoll of Skulzie, 1072. 

Loch of Westhill, S01. 

Overbrough, 139. 

Redland, 320. A description of the 
structure of this broch is on record. 

Scar, 1832. 

Scockness, 606. 

Smiddybanks, 850. 

Stackrue, 677. A deseription of the 
structure of this broch is on record. 

Stromneas, 940. 

Tofta, 430. 

Westbrough, 183. 


UNCERTAIN EXAMPLES, 


Backaskaill, 159. 

Braebister, 380. 

Burrian, Garth, 21. - 

Burrian, Loch of Harray, 680. 

Cantick, 1006. 

Cummi Howe, 872. 

Deerness Church, 629. 

Finstown, 323. 

Green Hill of Hesti Geo, 1008. 

Green Hill, Stronsay, 948. 

Green Hill, Walls, 1007, 

Hall of Rendall, 270. 

Hillock of Baywest, $49, 

Hodgalee, 1035. 

How Farm, 158, 

Howan, 20. 

Howe of Langskaill, 627. 

Kirk of Cleaton, 25. 

Knowe of Gullow, 22. 

Knowe of Hunelett, 555. 

Knowe of Ryo, 267. 

Loch of Hundland, 18. 

Loch of Isbister, 17. 

Mamie Howe; information from Mr 
J. 5. Richardson. 

Mithouse, 19. 

Nehister, 160, 
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Il. ORKNEY (contd.). 


Uncertaty EXampnes (contd.), 


Ness of Boray, 313. 
Newark, 439. 

North Howe, 557. 

Riggan of Kami, 628. 

St Mary's Kirk, 24. 

St Tredwell’s Chapel, 523. 
Scarrataing, 681. 
Scockness, 554. 


Tankerness, 626. 
The Howe, 921. 


Weems Castle, 816. 


Il. NORTHERN MAINLAND. 


Numbers refer to the Royal Commission's Inventories of Caithness (abbr. C.) and of 
Sutherland (abbr. 8.), 


Brocus. 


Achanarras, C. 99. 
Achaneas, S. 50. 
Achaneas, 8. 51. 
Acharole, C. 466, 
Achavar, C. 199. 
Achbuiligan Tulloch, C. 350. 
Achcoillenaborgie, 8. 183. 
Achies, C. 98. 

Achingale, C, 473. 
Achlochan Moss, C. 102. 
Achorn, C. 214. 

Achow, C. 208, 
Achunabust, C. 351. 
Achvarasdal Lodge, C. 353. 
Achvarn, C. 112. 

Allt a’ Choire Mhoir, S. 312. 
Allt an Duin, 8. 182. 

Allt an Duin, S. 313. 

Allt Breaec, 8S. 395. 

A’ Mheirle, S. 478. 
Appnag Tulloch, C. 218. 
Armadale Burn, 8. 190. 
Backies, S. 272. 
Balantrath, C. 213, 
Ballachly, C. 192. 

Bell Mount, C. 431. 
Berriedale, C. 203. 
Berriedale, C. 205. 
Borrowston, C. 510. 
Brabstermire, C. 37. 

Brae, 8S. 107. 

Brinside Tulloch, C. 434. 


Brounaban, C. 511. 
Bruan, C. 193. 
Burg Langwell, ©. 201. 
Burg Ruadh, C. 207. 
Burn of Latheronwheel, C. 212, 
Camas an Duin, 8S. 157. 
Camsater, C. 189. 
Camater, C. 522. 
Carn Bran, 8. 468. 
Carn Liath, 8. 187. 
Carn Liath, S. 270, 
Carn Mor, 8S. 53. 
Carn na Mairg, C. 105. 
Carrol, S. 27. 
Castle Cole, S. 25. 
Castlehill, C. 320, 
Clachtoll, 8. 7. 
Cnoe Donn, C. 103. 
Coghill, C, 469. 
Coich Burn, 8. 23. 
Coill’ Ach a’ Chuil, 8. 176, 
Croick, E. Ross; personal observation. 
pal tare a. 
i , 5. 49, 
Datchork, S. 394. 
Dale, C. 104, 
Doir a’ Chatha, S. 52. 
Duchary, 8. 28. 
Dun an Ruigh Ruadh, W. Ross: 
information from Mr ©. 8. T. Calder. 
Dun Carnachaidh, 8. 180, 
Dun Chealamy, S. 179. 
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Il, NORTHERN MAINLAND (eonéd.). 


Brocus (contd). 
Dun Dornaigil, 8. 155. 


Dun Lagaidh, W, Ross; information 


from Mr C. 5. T. Calder, 
Dun na Maigh, 5, 527. 
Dun Riaslidh, 8S. 429. 
Dun Viden, 8. 181. 
Dhinbeath, €, 215. 
Dunrobin Wood, 8. 271. 
East Kinnauld, 5. 477. 
Eldrable, 5. 300. 
Eleay, C. 621. 

Everley, C. 36, 

Feranach, §. 314. 

Forsinain, 5. 186. 

Framside, C. 111. 

Freswick Links, C, 34. 

Cransolet, O. 507, 

Gills, C. 33. 

Gledfield, E. Ross; personal observa- 
tion. 

Golsary, C. 220. 

Green Tullochs, C. 348, 

Greysteil Castle, C. 222. 

Grum More, S$. 174. 

Gunn's Hillock, C. 2. 

Gunn's Hillock, C. 194. 

Gylable Burn, 8. 311. 

Ha’ of Duran, C. 436. 

Hempriggs, C. ad. 

Hill of Works, C. 3. 

» Hillhead, C. 520. 

Ifoy, C. 435, 
Inshlampie, S. 178. 
Keiss, C, 515. 

Killin, S. 26. 
Killouran, S. 310. 
Kilphedir, 8. 307. 
Kintradwell, S. 467. 
Knock Urray, C. 349. 
Knockglass, C. 117. 
Knockglass, (. 474. 
Knockinnon, C. 216. 
Kyle of Tongue, S. 430, 
Kylesku, 5. 168. 
Langdale Burn, 8. 177. 
Lotheronwheel, (. 211. 
Leosag, C. 109, 

Loch Ardbhair, 8S. 4. 


Loch Mor, &, 189. 

Loch Shin, S, 397. 
Lynegar, C. 471. 

Mid Clyth, C. 195, 

Minera, C. 197. 

Murkle, C. 379. 

AMfurza, C. 64. 

Afybater, C. 96. 

Ness, C, 33, 

North Calder, C. 110. 
Norwall, ©. 508. 

Nybster, C. 518, 
Ocowmater, ©. 198. 

Old Stirkoke, C. 499, 
Onusedale Burn, C. 204, 
Road Hroch, Keiss, C. 517. 
Roster, C. 101, 

Aumater, C. 219. 
Sallachadh, 8. 392. 

Sandy Dun, 8. 184. 
Sealscalder, C. 11d. 
Seattag, C. 470. 

Scrabster, C. 429. 

Shiness, 5, 393, 

Sitbmister, C. d2f, 

Shelho Wood, S. 106, 
Shinne?, C. 216, 

Skirza Head, C. 35. 
Smerral, C, 209, 

Spital, C. Ti, 

Spital, C. 101, 

Spital, C. 474, 

Suisgill, 5. 308. 

Tannach, C. di, 

Thing’s Va, C. 432. 
Thrumater, C, 502. 
Thrumster Little, C. 503. 
Thurdistofi, C. 318, 
Tiantulloch, C. 106, 
Toftgun, C. 424, 
Trantlemore, S. 188, 
Tulach Bad a’ Choilich, C. 202. 
Tulach Beng, C. 107. 
Tulach Mor, C. 108, 
Tulloch of Lybster, C. 346, 
Tulloch of Shalmstry, C. 437. 
Tulloch of Stemster, C. 344, 
Upper Borgue, C. 206, 
Upper Latheron, C. 217. 
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III. NORTHERN MAINLAND (conéd.). 


Brocus (contd.). 


Upper Sour, C. 114. 
Usshilly Tulloch, C. 221. 
Warehouse, C. 190. 
Watenan, C, 524. 

Watten, C, 468. 

Wester Broch, C. 513. 
Wester Watten, C. 464, 
Westerdale, C. 106. 

White Gate, Keiss, ©. 516. 
Yarrows, C. 509. 


Brocnu Sires, 


Achies, C. 180. 

Auckingill, C, 52. 

Clerkhill, S. 265. 

Cnoe Chaisteal, 8. 386. 

Dun Alaseaig, E. Ross; Arch. Scot., 
vol. y. p. 192. 

Dun Buidhe,’S. 544. 

Dun Phail, 8. 387. 

Ha‘ of Bowermadden, C. 22. 

Hoy Station, C. 179. 

Kettleburn, C. 588, 

Kilbrare, 8. 24. 

Kilmster, C. 507. 

Leckmelm, W. Ross; Ordnance Survey. 

Midgarty, S. 476. 

Rattar Burn. C. $4, 

Stemster, C. 54. 

Wilkhouse, 8, 476. 


UNCERTAIN EXAMPLES. 


Achies, ©. 97. 

An Dun, Drienach; information from 
Mr C. 8. T. Calder. 

Banks of Watten, C. 465. 

Bilbster, C. 514. 

Borgie Bridge, 8. 185. 

Bowertower, ©. 19. 

Cairn of Dunn, C. 462. 

Cairn of Humster, C. 506. 


Camster, C. 18. 

Carn a’ Chladda, C. 467. 

Carn Mor, Baileuachdrach, E. Ross; 
personal observation. 

Carn Mor, Birchfield, E. Ross; personal 
°o tion. 

Creag Leathan, C, 352. 

Dun Mor, Doune, E. Ross; personal 
observation. 

East Kinnauld, 8. 479. 


Geise, C. 430. 

Ha’ of Greenland, C. 64. 

Halcro, C. 1. 

Hill of Stemster, C. 505. 

Hollandmay, C. 39. 

Housel Cairn, C. 115, 

Knockglass, ©. 171, 

Learable, 8. 315. 

Lechanich, Upper (=Leth Choinnich), 
E. Ross; information from Professor 
Childe. 

Loch Watenan, C. 526. 

Old Hall of Dunn, C. 461. 

Old Hall of Dunn, ©. 463. 

Olrig Glebe, C, 322. 

Olrig House, C. 323. 

Oust, C. 455. 

Rattar, C. 83. 


Smerral, C. 210, 
Stemster, C. 345. 
Thuster, C. 519. 
Torrisdail, 8. 528, 
Tulloch Turnal, C. 200. 
Ulbster, C. 523. 


COMPARABLE STRUCTURES. 


Dunan Diarmaid, W. Ross; P.S.A.S.. 
vol. xxix. p. 188. 


Sgarbach, C. 45. 
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IV. WEST COAST AND INNER ISLANDS. 
Numbers refer to the Royal Commission's Inventories. 


Brocas, 


Abhuinn Bhaile Mheadhonaich, Skye, 
481. 

Caisteal Grugaig, W. Ross; informa- 
tion from Mr G. P. H. Watson. 

Dun Ard an t-Sabhail, Skye, 478. 

Dun Arkaig, Skye, 480. 

Dun Beag, Skye, 479. 

Dun Bhorersic, Islay; information from 
Professor Childe. 

Dun Borernig, Skye, 505. 

Dun Borodale (Voradel), Raasay, 575. 

Dun Borrafiach, Skye, 510. 

Dun Colbost, Skye, 506. 

Dun Edinbain, Skye, 512. 

Dun Fhiadhairt, Skye, 508. 

Dun Flashader, Skye, 515. 

Dun Gearymore, Skye, 511. 

Dun Greanan, Skye, 539. 

Dun Hallin, Skye, 509. 

Dun nan Gall, Mull; P.S.A.S8., vol. 
Ixxvii, p. 40. 

Dun Osdale, Skye, 507. 

Dun Raisaburgh, Skye, 540. 

Dun Sleadale, Skye, 477. 

Din Suledale, Skye, 618, 


Dun Telve, Glenelg; P.S.A.S., vol. 1. pp. 


241 &f. . 

Dun Troddan, Glenelg: P.S.A.S8., vol. 
lv. pp. 83 ff. | 

Glen Heysdal, Skye, 514. 

Kingsburgh, Skye, 619. 

Bee Nan, Mull: P.S.A.S., vol. lxxvii. 
p. 40. 

Teroy, Wigtown, 28. a 

Tirefuar, Lismore; P.S.A.S8., vol. xxi. 
pp. 375 f. and 427 f. 


UNCERTAIN EXAMPLES. 
An Dun, Loch Fiart, Lismore; informa- 
tion from Professor Childe. 
Ardwell, Wigtown, 435. . 
Dun Boraige Moire, Tiree; Beveridge, 
Coll and Tiree, pp. 78 i. 
Dun Bornaskitaig, Skye, 564. 
Dun Borve, Skye, 515. 
Dun Borve, Skye, (20. 
VOL. LXXXI. 


Dun Choinnich, Skye, 605. 

Dun Feorlig, Skye, 516. 

Dun Garsin, Skye, 452. 

Dun Heanish, Tiree; Beveridge, op. cii., 
pp. 87 £. 

Dun Hiader, Tiree; Beveridge, op. cit., 
pp. 80 ff. 

Dun Ibrig, Tiree; Beveridge, op. cit., 
pp. 112 ff. 

Dun Liath, Skye, 655. 

Dun Mbadaidh, Mull; information 
from Professor Childe. 

Dun Mor a' Chaolais, Tiree; Beveridge, 
op. ctt., p. Tb. 

Dun Mor Vaul, Tiree; Beveridge, op. 
eit,, pp. 76 ff. 

Dun Urgadel, Mull; information from 
Professor Childe. 

Mullach Dubh, Mid Argyll; personal 
observation. 

Sean Chaisteal, Mull; information from 
Professor Childe. 

Sean Dian, Lismore; information from 
Professor Childe, 

Stairhaven, Wigtown, 310. 

The information at present available 
does not warrant the inclusion of the 
following sites: Barchastallain, Castle 
Chalamine, Castles, Duchoille, Dunan 
Diarmaid, Kirkmichael Glebe, Lagan- 
druim, and Tomaclare. (Arch. Seof., 
vol. v. pp. 193 £.). Gordon's “ Castle 
Chonil” (Jtin, Septent., p. 160) is 
evidently the same as Dun Grugnig, 
Glenelg; cf. Anderson, Scotland tn 
Pagan Times: The Iron Age, p. 183. 


COMPARABLE STRUCTURES. 
Ardifuar, Mid Argyll; #.S.A.8., vol. 
xxxix. p. 260, 
Castle Haven, Kirkeudbright, 64. 
Druim an Duin, Mid Argyll; P.S.A.S., 
vol. xxxix. p. 286. 
Dun a’ Choin Dhuibh, 5. Knapdale; 
P.S.A.S., vol. lxxvii. p. 41. 
Dun Aisgain, Mull; information from 
Professor Childe. 
7 
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IV. WEST COAST AND INNER ISLANDS (contd.). 


COMPARABLE STRUCTURES (contd.). 

Dun Ardtreck, Skye, 484. 

Dun Bhuirg, Mull; information from 
Professor Childe. 

Dun Choinichean, Mull; information 
from Professor Childe, 

Dun Chroisprig, Islay; P.S.A.S., vol. 
Ixxx. p. 00. 

_ Dun Geilbt, Skye, 602. 

Dun Grugaig, Glenelg; P.S.A.S., vol. 
xxix. pp. 180 ff. 

Dun Grugaig, Skye, 651. 

Dun Kearstach, Skye, 649. 

Sa cae sa sa 
un uilig, Mid Argyll; personal 
observation. 

Dun na Mbuirgheidh, Mull; informa- 
tion from Professor Childe. 


Dun Ringill, Skye, 650. 

Dun Rudh ‘an Dunain, Skye, 483. 

Dun Skudiburgh, Skye, 542, 

Dun Totaig, Skye, 518. 

Dun Traigh Mhachir, Islay; P.S.A.S., 
vol. Ixxx, p. 00. 

Dun Vallerain, Skye, 544. 

Dun Voradel, Skye, 575. 

Dunan an Aisilidh, Skye, 576. 

Dunburgidale, Bute; P.S.A.S., vol. 
xxvii. p. 287. 

Kildonan Bay, Kintyre; P.S.A.S., vol. 
Ixxiii. pp. 185 ff. 

Luing, S. fort, Lorne; P.S.A.S., vol. 
xxiii. p. 406; xxv. p. 476; xxvii. 
p. 375. 


V. OUTER ISLANDS, 


Numbers refer to the Commission's In of the Outer Hi 
jum er Royal peur ar ventory ebrides, Skye, 


Brocus. 


Dun a’ Chaolais, Vatersay, 442. 

Dun an Sticir, N. Uist, 171. 

Dun Borve, Lewis, 11. 

Dun Carloway, Lewis, 68. 

Dun Cromore, Lewis, 38; ef. 
Arch. Scot., vol. v. p. 380. 

Dun Cuier, Barra, 441. 

Dun Toreuill, N. Uist, 172. 

Loch an Duna, Lewis, 10. 


UNCERTAIN EXAMPLES, 
Dun Airnistean, Lewis, 33; 
Arch, Seot., vol. v. p. 373. 
Aligarry, 8. Uist, 427. 
Barra, 


also 


cf. also 


i ; ef. also 
. Scot., vol. v. p. 393. 
Dun Borve, Berneray;* Arch. Scot., vol. 
v. p. 399. 
Dun Borve, Harris, 125; cf. also Arch, 
Scot., vol. v. p. 306. 
Dun Buidhe, 8. Uist, 373. 
Dun Chlif, Barra, 448. 


Dun Loch an Duin, Barra, 445. 

oe Buaile Uachdraich, S. Uist, 
374. 

Dun Sandray, Sandray, 444, 

Dun Sleibhe,? Lewis, 30; cf. also Arch. 
Scot., vol. v. p. 392. 

Dun Smirvig,! Lewis; Arch. Scot., 
vol. v. p. 372. 

Dun Stuigh, Gt. Bernera, 70. 

Dun Traigh na Berie, Lewis, 69. 

Dun Vulan, 8S. Uist, 375. 

Dunan Ruadh, Fuday, 443. 

Dunan Ruadh, Pabbay, 447. 

Loch Baravat, Lewis, 36; ef. also Arch. 

Scot., vol. v. p. 373. 


COMPARABLE STRUCTURES. 


Barra Head, Berneray, 450. 

Dun Ban, Grimsay, 299; of. also Arch. 
Scot., vol. v. p. 399. 

Dun Bilascleiter, Lewis, 34. 

Dun Loch an Duin, Lewis, 51; of. also 
Arch, Scot., vol. ‘vy. p. 378. 

Dun Scurrival, Barra, 449, 

Loch Hunder, N. Uist, 173. 


* No structure remains; description from record only, 
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VI. CENTEAL AND EASTERN MAINLAND, 
Numbers refer to the Royal Commission's Inventories. 


Brocus. Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire; .P.S.A.8., vol. 

Bow Castle, Midlothian, 233. _ xxvi. pp. 71 f. and Ixvi, p. 341. 
Caldoch, Perthshire; P.S.A.8., vol. ix. 

p. 38. : . 
Edinshall, Berwickshire, 115, UNCERTAIN EXAMPLES. 
Struy, Inverness-shire; Arch. Scof..vol. Hurley Hawkin, Angus; P.S8.A.S., vol. 

v. p. 104, and information from Pro- vi. p. 210. 

fessor Childe. The Laws, Angus; P.S.A.8., vol. iii. 
Tor Wood, Stirlingshire; P.S.A.8., vol. p. 440. 

ix, p. 29, 

VL 


NOTES ON SCOTTISH INCISED SLABS (IID. 
By F. A. GREENHILL, M.A.(Oxon.), F.S.A.Scor. 


Read January 12, 1948. 
(A) ABERDALGIE, PERTHSHIRE. 


Sir William Olifaunt, 1330 (fig. 1). 
(Slab engraved later, c. 1365.) 


This wreck of a once magnificent example of Franco-Flemish craftsman- 
ship lay originally at the north-east corner of the pre-Reformation parish 
church which was pulled down in 1773 when the present one was erected 
about 90 yards to the south-west. From 1773 to 1780 it lay in the open church- 
yard exposed to the weather, but in the latter year some attempt was made 
to protect it by putting over it another slab supported on six 12-inch 
pillars. This, unfortunately, proved quite inadequate, and by the end of 
last century most of the engraving had weathered away. Sketches of the 
slab were taken about 1895 by Macgibbon and Ross and by Robert 
Brydall, F.S.A.Scot., but, as was to be expected in the circumstances, 
neither of these was altogether complete. In their written descriptions 
both authors drew attention to the deplorable condition of the monu-_ 
ment, and not long afterwards, in 1904, it was brought into the church 
and placed upon a platform under a modern sepulchral arch at the east 
‘end of the south wall. At the same time a small brass was affixed to the 
wall of the recess; it bears the Oliphant arms, with this inscription: 
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THIS MONUMENT 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
SIR WILLIAM OLIPHANT 
or ABERDALGIE 
THE HEROIC DEFENDER OF STIRLING CASTLE 
A.D. 1304 
WAS REMOVED FROM THE SITE OF 
THE OLD CHURCH OF ABERDALGIE 
AND PLACED HERE BY 
MAJOR-GENERAL LAWRENCE J. OLIPHANT, C.V.O., ©.B., 
or Conpre 
A.D, 1904, 
SIR WILLIAM OLIPHANT DIED 1329. 


Tn the following year a high tomb was erected in the churchyard by the 
County Council on the site of the old church. The top slab bears in the 
centre the Oliphant arms carved in low relief, and round the edge an 
incised inscription in Roman lettering: 


Hic gacer Dominus WILLIELMUs OLIFAUNT Dominus | DE ABERDAGY 
QUI OBIT | QUINTO DIE MENSIS Feprvarm Mri CCC viscesro (sic) NoNo | 
ORATE PRO ANIMA EJUS. 


while on the south side is another inscription, also in Roman characters: 


HERE OVER THE BURIAL VAULT OF THE Lorps OLIFHANT 
LAY SINCE 1780 THE MEMORIAL ERECTED IN THE OLD CHURCH 
OF ABERDALGIE TO THE MEMORY OF Sim WILLIAM OLIPHANT OF ARERDALGIF 
WHOSE BRAVE DEFENCE OF STIRLING CASTLE WHEN BESIEGED 
BY Epwarp I or ENGLAND IN 1304 FORMS ONE OF THE MOST STIRRING AND 
IMPORTANT EVENTS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY 
RENEWED BY THE COUNTY COUNCIL OF PERTHSHIRE 1905. 


The slab, of bluish-grey Tournai stone, § feet 3 inchea by 4 feet 2 inches, 
was originally engraved with the effigy of a man in armour under a ° 
handsome canopy with weepers in the side shafts, two shields of arms. 
and black-letter marginal inscription with evangelistic symbols at the 
corners. All that now remains is part of the figure and canopy, one shield, 
a few fragments of letters, and part of one evangelistic eymbol (St Luke),! 
- and the surface was in such a perished condition when I took this rubbing 
in September 1936 that extreme caution and a most delicate touch were 
needed to avoid injuring what is still left of the engraving. 


© Wrongly given as St Mark by Macgibbon and Ross, Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland, vol. ii. 
Pp 553, 
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Fig. 1. Sir William Olifaunt, 1350. 
Slab engraved 
‘ Aberdalgie, Perthshire. 


ct 
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The background has been recessed, leaving figure and accessories 
standing out in flat relief, giving an effect somewhat similar to that of a 
monumental brass, but the edges of the efligy, instead of being cut off almost 
at right angles as in the rest of the design, are bevelled down. The detail 
Photographs (Pl. XIII, 1 and 2), for the use of which I am indebted to Mr 
Stewart H. Cruden, F.S.A.Scot., will demonstrate the successive stages by 
which the work was probably carried out: first, the outlines of the design 
would be incised on the flat slab; the background would then be hollowed 
out, and finally the details of the design filled in and the edges of the effigy 
rounded off. <A similar treatment may be observed on two other foreign 
slabs of the fourteenth century; one, at Nossendorf (Gherard de Lynden, 
priest, 1364), is illustrated on page 194 of Dr Wilhelm Liibke's Ecclesiastical 
Art in Germany (Edin. 1876). The other, in the abbey of St Bavon, Ghent, 
bears the effigy of a civilian placed beneath a canopy; Pl. XIII, 3, which 
shows part of this slab, is from a photograph kindly lent by Mr James 8. 
Richardson, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., Inspector of Ancient Monuments. 

Of the marginal inscription only a few fragments of letters (now 
undecipherable) survive, but most of it has fortunately been preserved 
in a Gask MS. of 1719: 


“Dominus Willielmus Olifaunt Dominus de Aberdalgie qui obiit quinto 
die mensis Februarii anno Domini Mill. CCC vicesimo nono ™ 1 


and this has been more or less reproduced in the modern inscription in the 
churchyard, 

As in the fourteenth century the year in Britain ended on 24th March, 
instead of (as nowadays) the previous 31st December, the date of death 
falls by modern computation within the year 1330. 

The knight is depicted in armour of mixed mail and plate; pointed 
bascinet with camail; hawberk of mail, all concealed save bottom portion 
and insides of sleeves on upper arms; studded jupon, rather short, its 
lower edge hidden under the broad hip-belt or bawdric: and plate defences 
for the limbs, comprising épauliéres of three overlapping plates on the 
shoulders, articulated coudes at the elbows, rerebraces (secured by straps) 
protecting outsides of upper arms, vambraces on the forearms, cuisses and 
jJambarts covering thighs and legs, with genouilléres at the knees and 
sollerets of five overlapping plates on the fect, The sword, with orna- 
mented pommel, plain grip and slightly curved quillons, is suspended from 
the left hip, passing behind the leg; on the right side hangs the miséricorde. 
Rowel spurs are worn. The hands are completely effaced ; the feet, which 
impinge on the bottom margin, rest upon two dogs addorsed. 

From the arming of the figure, it is evident that this slab could not 
have been engraved until thirty years or so after the knight's death. The 


* Joseph Anderson, The Oliphants in Seolland (Edin, 1870), Introduction, p. xxi, note, 
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armour he must have worn throughout his lifetime, apart from the large 
pot helm comparatively seldom shown on monuments, was mail, either 
complete or with one or two minor reinforcements of leather or plate, and 
the long linen surcoat, as portrayed on the sculptured effigies of ‘the Good”’ 
Sir James Douglas (1330) in St Bride’s Kirk, Douglas, Lanarkshire, and a 
knight of the Menteith family, of about the same date, at Inchmahome 
Priory, Perthshire. The harness depicted on the slab only came into 
use shortly before 1360. I have not seen an example of the studded jupon 
later than c. 1370, and the figure bears a decided resemblance to that of 
Sir Miles Stapleton (1364) on his brass (now lost) at Ingham, Norfolk.* 
As the arches of the canopy also bear a distinct likeness to those on another 
brass of the year 1364 (Robert Braunche, at St Margaret's, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk), this slab can confidently be dated c. 1365. It was probably 
ordered by Sir William's son, Sir Walter Olifaunt, who last appears in 1378, 

The canopy is of three arches, cusped and crocketed, with a panelled 
areade above. Each of the side shafts contains three canopied niches in 
which are placed small figures known as “‘weepers”; one of these is missing, 
while of the remainder one only is entire, the other four surviving in a 
somewhat fragmentary condition: all are in civilian dress: 


(1) Upper DEXTER.—Man in curious cap, wearing cloak fastened 
from neck to middle of breast, beneath which 
it is open, revealing what seems to be a 
tunic; lower part effaced. 

(2) MrippLE DEXTER.—Man, apparently wearing some form of cap, 
ankle-length tunic and long pointed shoes. 

(3) LowER DEXTER.—Man, all lost but head, on which is a close- 
fitting cap or coif. 

(4) Upper srINisTER.—Man, arms akimbo, attired in short close-fitting 
tunic belted round the loins, long hose and 
pointed shoes; on his head a queer cap with 
small button-like ornament on top. 

(5) MrppLe srnister.—Figure now lost, but Brydall’s sketch,*? taken 
c. 1895, shows the lower part of what was 
apparently a civilian in long tunic. 

(6) LowkER sInisteR.—Man, lower part only now left, in long tunic 
and long pointed shoes. 

To sinister of the head is a shield bearing Oliphant (Gu) 3 crescents (arg.); 
the dexter one has now disappeared, though part of the outline is given in 
Macgibbon and Ross's drawing.® 

1 Ill. Cotman, Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk (London, 1838), pl. iv., and Stothard, Monumental 
Effigies of Great Britain (London, 1876), pl. Ixviii. 


8 Ill. Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., vol. xxix. p. 302. 
+ eee Ricnclasel -kvahinechine of Maddiaads vob 2: Bc lls 
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The slab is foreign work, and there is no doubt that members of the 
wealthier classes in medieval Scotland were in the habit of ordering their 
monuments from abroad: all the slabs I have seen in this country bearing 
indents of brasses are of Tournai stone, while incised slabs of foreign make 
still survive at Rossie, Perthshire, St Andrews Cathedral, Fife, and Kelso 
Abbey, Roxburghshire,’ and we know from the Halyburton Ledger that 
Archbishop Schevez of St Andrews, who died in 1497, had his monument 
prepared at Bruges, in which city the “throwcht” of his successor in the 
primacy, James Stewart, Duke of Ross, was also made.’ 

It will be noted that the modern inscriptions in the church and church- 
yard identify the Sir William of the monument, who died in 1330, with 
the famous defender of Stirling Castle in the great siege of 1304, ‘There 
was, however, another Sir William—Sir William Olifaunt of Dupplin, 
probably a cousin of the Constable of Stirling* and contemporary with 
him; he acted as second-in-command of Stirling Castle during the siege, 
and up to that time was closely associated with his more renowned kinsman. 
Thereafter there is record of both till 1313, after which only one can be 
traced, and it is impossible to be certain whether this was the Constable or 
the knight of Dupplin. 

They first appear together in 1296, when one was already a knight, 
the other an esquire. The former was evidently by then a man of some 
standing, for a document executed in 1294 by Robert Wishart, Bishop of 
Glasgow, forbidding the principal men of the Lennox to hold intercourse 
with certain excommunicated persons, expressly mentions Sir William 
Olifard,* knight (presumably the same person), as one of those to whom the 
inhibition is addressed,® and about the same time he witnessed charters by 
the Earls of Atholl * and Lennox.’ 

In the disastrous action at Dunbar (27th April 1296) both were captured 
and sent prisoner to English castles, the knight to Devizes,® the squire 
to Rochester,’ where they remained till the following year, when they were 
liberated, the squire on 18th August, the knight on 8th September,” on 
condition of serving in the English expedition then preparing against 
France. In fulfilment of this engagement they passed overseas, embarking 
at Sandwich, but nothing seems to be known of their doings in Flanders, 


‘ Of the Kelso lab only o fragment now remains. 

* Ledger, pp. 7 and 315, 

* In the official record of the surrender of Stirling Castle (see Rymer, Fordera (1727), vol. ii. p. 051) 
Sir William Olifaunt of Dupplin is described as “ consanguinens " of the Constable, 

“ As the name was written prior to about 1910. 

* Reg. de Passelel, p. 305,* 

* Hist, MSS. Commiasion Reporl, vol. vi. p. 600 (aa Sir William Ollfard, knight), 

* Cartularium Comitatus de Levenaz, pp. 41,40 and 81 (as William Olifurd, knight), and p. 87 (as 
William ON faard 

" Calendar of Documents Relating to Scotland, vol. ii. p. 176, 

* Jhid., pp. 177-8, 

“ Documenta Illustrative of the History of Scotland, 1286-1306 (1870), vol. ii, pp. 257 and 250, 
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though they were doubtless among the Scota who, with Atholl and Comyn, 
escaped to the French at the time of Edward's hurried return to England 
early in 1298, for when towards the end of 1299 the small English force in 
Stirling Castle was starved out and surrendered to Sir John de Soulis, one of 
the regents, the fortress was committed to the keeping of Sir William 
Olifaunt. 

Edward’s invasions of 1300 and 1301 did not penetrate to central 
Scotland. but in 1303 he overran the country as far as the Moray Firth, 
leaving Stirling to be dealt with at leisure, and early in 1304, after dis- 
persing the last remnants of the Scottish field forces under Comyn near 
Stirling Bridge, prepared to besiege the one stronghold that still defied 
his authority. Olifaunt, realising the hopelessness of resistance, felt, bound 
nevertheless by his oath to the regent (then in France) not to surrender 
without the latter's consent. He therefore asked for time to refer to 
France for instructions, undertaking to deliver up the castle immediately 
on receipt of the necessary orders from de Soulis. Edward promptly 
rejected the proposal. “If he will not surrender the castle,” he cried, 
“let him keep it against us at his peril.” 

The defence of Stirling Castle from 22nd April to 13th July 1304 with 
only 140 men against an army directed by Edward in person stands out as 
the most heroic episode of the Wars of Independence, and established the 
Constable’s fame as one of the leading soldiers of his time. Seldom have 
enemies paid more glowing tribute, “A knight right vigorous and 
prudent," ! exclaims Trivet; while Matthew of Westminster calls him “a 
doughty knight, a chosen man among thousands.""* Edward himself, who 
on at least two occasions during the siege narrowly escaped with his life, 
said that Olifaunt and his men fought “like mad dogs." 

His little band reduced by famine, the walls battered to pieces by 
Edward's siege engines, Olifaunt was at last compelled to surrender un- 
conditionally. His life and those of his followers were spared, but. the 
officers were all removed to English prisons. Sir William was lodged in 
the Tower, where Wallace was soon to be his fellow-captive. His second- 
in-command, Sir William Olifaunt of Dupplin—evidently the squire of 
1296 who had received knighthood during the interval—was consigned to 
Wallingford Castle. 

The Constable of Stirling remained in the Tower for nearly four years, 
but on 24th May 1308 he was released on surety * and went to Scotland in 
the English interest. In November 1309 he was once more at Stirling, 
and towards the end of 1311 succeeded the Englishman Sir John Fitz- 
Marmaduke as Warden of Perth. 


1 © Militem admaium strenuum eb cordatom," 
'* Animoso milite, electo de millibus.” 
* Rymer, Fodera (1818 edn.), vol. ii. p. 45. 
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Tt is disappointing to find so sturdy a patriot entering the service of 
England, even though there were very few among the prominent Scottish 
leaders who did not change sides at any rate once during the long struggle. 
But powerful reasons were not lacking. The judicial murder of Wallace, 
perpetrated while Olifaunt lay in the Tower, may have convinced him, 
however sorely against his will, that the cause of independence was 
finally lost. For Bruce, who had furnished siege engines to Edward 
to help batter down the walls of Stirling Castle while he and his brave 
handful were starving within, he can hardly have felt anything but hatred 
and contempt. Prior to the murder of Comyn, he probably detested him as 
a “collaborator,” and that ill-starred act may well have served to inflame 
his animosity, for the murdered man had been the last to try and make 
headway against Edward in the field and had fought on while a spark of 
hope remained, while Bruce’s conduct up to that time had been, at best, 
equivocal, When after the murder Bruce rose in revolt and had himself 
crowned, Olifaunt, like many others, probably saw in it only the mad 
gamble of an adventurer, for few could then have foreseen the amazing 
development that in a few brief years was to transform a selfish time- 
server into a national hero.t’ And so when in November 1312 Bruce 
(according to the usually received account) sat down with his army before 
Perth, he encountered such a stubborn defence by Olifaunt and his mixed 
garrison of English and Scots that after six weeks he found it expedient 
to draw off and resort to stratagem. Having concealed his force at a 
distance until Olifaunt, finding no trace of the enemy, began to relax his 
vigilance, he returned secretly after an absence of eight days, and in a 
brilliant night attack on 8th January 1313 took the defenders by surprise 
and carried the town. All the Scots leaders in the garrison were put to 
death save Olifaunt, who, according to the Lanercost Chronicle, was “ bound 
and sent far away to the Isles,”'* 

It is at this point that all certainty regarding Sir William Olifaunt, 
Constable of Stirling Castle and later English Warden of Perth, comes to 
an end, 

There was undoubtedly a Sir William Olifaunt in England on 10th 
March 1313,* within a few weeks of the capture of Perth, and on the strength 
of this Joseph Bain, in the Introduction to Volume ILI, Calendar af Docu- 
ments Relating to Scotland (pp. xvii and xviii), and Mrs Maxtone Graham, 
in her book on the Oliphants of Gask (p. 30), throw doubt on the Lanercost 
story. But while a bad conscience may have prompted Bruce to spare the 
hero of Stirling, it is inconceivable that he should permit so dangerous an 
adversary to depart out of his power, and it seems that the Sir William 


* It is perhaps significant that several of his former officers in the Stirling garrison (though not the 
knight of Dupplin) returned with Olifsunt to Scotland in the English service, 

* The Chronicle of Lanercoat (trans. Sir Herbert Maxwell) (Glaagow, 1018), p. 203, 

1’ Bechequer DR Miscellanea, fo. 25, 
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who was in England at that time could only have been the knight of 
Dupplin. We know that he was in prison at Wallingford till February 
1307 at least, and it looks as though he had so far remained in England. 
He was presumably the “ William Olyfaunt, knight,"" who on Sth June 
1309 granted a bond to Sir Hugh le Despenser, pére, for 100 shillings, to 
be paid at the latter's hostel in London “at the quinzaine of St John next.” ? 
On 21st October 1313 he received a safe-conduct to go to Scotland and 
return again.* Whether he fulfilled its terms or broke them by staying 
in his own country we have no means of knowing. All that is certain 
thereafter is that @ Sir William Olifaunt—either the Constable or the knight 
of Dupplin—appears in record from 1315 onwards as one of the Bruce's 
main supporters. In February of that year he witnessed a charter of King 
Robert to Sir Andrew Gray. Five years later, as one of the greater barons, 
he was present at the Parliament of Arbroath, and his seal, containing the 
first known portrayal of the family arms, is among those affixed to the 
celebrated Letter to the Pope of 6th April 1320, On 8th March 1327 he 
attended the Parliament held at Holyrood, and on 16th January 1330, at 
Newbattle, rendered an account of his receipts as King’s Escheator for 
Perthshire.* On the following 5th February he died, outliving King Robert 
by exactly eight months. He received from the Crown at various times 
grants of lands in Angus, Ayrshire and Perthshire, and his son Walter 
wedded the King’s daughter, Elizabeth Bruce. This is the Sir William 
of the monument. 

To the question “Which of the two was he?” there appears to be no 
final answer. Joseph Anderson‘ assumes that he was the Constable, 
though without stating his grounds for so doing. Mrs Maxtone Graham ° 
likewise identifies him with the Constable, perhaps through mixing up the 
latter with the other Sir William who was in England in March 1313. 
Their attribution was evidently accepted by those responsible for the 
modern inscriptions set up in the church and churchyard. Dr Maitland 
Thomson, however, while admitting that the matter is not entirely free 
from doubt, adopts the opposite view. Speaking of the Constable's banish- 
ment to the Isles, he says: “Probably he died there in captivity; at all 
events he appears no more in record.”" He also points out that the 
appearance of the Constable among the chief men of the Lennox in 1294 
would seem to indicate his early marriage with a lady of that region, while 
Aberdalgie came to the Olifaunts through matrimony with a Wishart. 


' Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the Publi Record Office, vol. iv., AOS10, 

* Calendar of Documents Relating to Soolland, vol. tii., No. £30. 

* Exchequer Rolle of Scoiland, vol. |. p. 247. 

“ The Ofiphanta in Scotland, Introduction, pp. xvil. and xviii, 

* The Oliphants of Gask, pp. 30-81. She does, however, in a footnote to p. 30, refer to Dr Maitland 
Thomeon's contrary view. 

* The Scots Peerage, vol. vi. p. 632, 
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On these grounds, apparently, he identifies the Sir William of the monument 
with the knight of Dupplin. 

As to the points made by Dr Thomson: 

(1) It is true that we have no certain record of the Constable's career 
_ after his banishment to the Isles, but we are left equally uncertain as to what 
became of the knight of Dupplin after he got his safe-conduct in October 
1318. There is, of course, nothing improbable in Dr Thomson's assumption 
that the latter violated its terms and remained in Seotland. But is there 
any greater improbability in assuming that the Constable would be likely 
to make an early return to the national party? Bruce had surely every 
incentive to win over so potentially valuable a supporter, while the Constable 
had everything to lose by longer adherence to the English side, and could 
now without loss of honour seek a reconciliation with his old enemy. 

(2) The Constable's presumed marriage with a lady of the Lennox prior 
to 1204 would not appear to negative the possibility that at a later period he 
became laird of Aberdalgie. According to the Scalacronica,’ he was still, in 
1504, “un iouen bacheler Descoce” (a young? Scottish knight), and if the 
Lennox lady predeceased him, he would in the normal course be likely to 
marry again. According to the Midlothian escheats of 1337.3 Walter Olifaunt 
was then still a minor, which goes to suggest that whichever of the two Sir 
Williams it was who married the Wishart heiress wedded her fairly late in 
life. The lands of Aberdalgie were certainly held about 1300 by one William 
Wycharde,’ and in 1330 by the Olifaunts, but I can find no tecord of the 
date at which the latter acquired them, though it seems unlikely that this 
would be earlier than about 1315. 

It is worth noting that the inscription formerly on the slab described its 
subject simply as laird of Aberdalgie. Now if, as Dr Thomson infers, the 
original seat of the Olifaunts in Perthshire was Dupplin, where they had 
been settled since about 1200, one would expect that if the monument related 
to the knight of Dupplin, he would have been described as of that place. 
If it had been he who married the Wishart heiress, he might have been 
designated as of Dupplin and Aberdalgie, or of Aberdalgie and Dupplin, 
but hardly, one would suppose, as of Aberdalgie alone. 

In February 1965, 1.¢. at about the same time as this slab was ordered, 
Walter Olifaunt and Elizabeth his wife, the King's sister, received from David 
If new charters of all their lands in return for their surrender under the old 
infeftments, and one of these charters was granted in respect of the lands of 

1 Sealacronica (Maitland Club, 1836), p. 127. 

* Ttalics mine. 

* Calendar of Documents Relating to Scotland, vol. ili. p. 879, Concerning a certain ploce of land 
called Nakederse which belonged to William Olifant who held in chief from the king, now remaining in 
the king's hand as guardian and which extends to the value of 00 shillings and & pence, it will be 
liable for 16 shillings and § pence.” (The translation is mine.) 

* Calendar of Documenta Relating to Scotland, vol. ii., No. 1070. 
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Aberdalgie and Dupplin.* This, and the mention of Aberdalgie only in the 
inscription, may possibly imply that the lands of Dupplin were never held 
by the Sir William, laird of Aberdalgie, who died in 1330, but came to Walter 
at some time subsequent to his death, i.e. that this Sir William was the 
Constable of Stirling and not the knight of Dupplin. Walter, however, on 
Ist March 1363 witnessed a charter * as “‘dominus de Abyrdalgy,”’ so that 
unless the lands of Dupplin came to him between that date and February 
1365, they had presumably been merged with those of Aberdalgie prior to 
1363, in which case the monument might be that of either. 

Incidentally, the traditional genealogy, compiled in 1580, states that 
Walter Olifaunt was the son of the Constable, but while it may well be 
correct as to this, it contains several errors on other points, so that its 
testimony cannot safely be relied on. 

On the meagre evidence thus far available there seems no way of deter- 
mining which Sir William the slab commemorates, and the attribution of 
the modern inscriptions set up in the church and churchyard must remain in 
doubt. 

And here it is necessary to draw attention to an error in Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's translation of the latter part of the Scalacronica*? At page 52 
(dealing with the events leading up to Bannockburn) the following passage 
occurs :— 


. . . the chronicles explain that after the Earl of Atholl had captured the 
town of St John for the use of Robert de Brus from William Oliphant, captain 
[thereof] for the King of England, being at that time an adherent of his [Radward’ s}, 
although shortly after he deserted him, the said Robert marched in force before 
the castle of Stirling . 


This, had the translation been correct, would have provided the valuable 
information that the Constable did return to the national side soon after 
the capture of Perth, which in turn would have established a strong prob- 
ability that the monument was his. Unfortunately, the passage hardly 
admits of such a construction. It reads: 


. lez croniclis devisent qe apres ceo qe le count de Athelis avoit emble 
la vile de saint Johan sure William Olifart, capitayn depar le roy Dengleterre, al 
use Robert de Bruys, com cely qenherdaunt estoit a ly al hour mais tost ly guerpy, 
qi Robert se trey en ost devaunt le chastel de Strivelyn . 


On referring to this, it seemed to me that wey must almost certainly 
refer, not to Olifaunt, but to Atholl, and I therefore submitted the passage 
to Professor John Orr, M.A., B.Litt., L. és L., of Edinburgh University (to 


* The Scots Peerage, vol. vi. p. 636, note. 
* Charter of the lands of the barony of Meikleour by Maurice Drummond to John Mercer, burgess 
of Perth, printed in Cowan, The Ancient Capital of Scotland (Landon, 10904), vol. i. pp. 266-268. 
* Glagow (1007). = 
Sealacronica (Maitland Club, 1836), p. 140. 
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whom I would express my thanks for his ready help), whose expert judgment 
confirmed my view. The correct rendering is therefore: 


“, . . the chronicles explain that after the Earl of Atholl had taken the town 
of St John against the opposition of William Olifaunt, captain [thereof] for the 
King of England, on behalf of Robert de Brus, whose adherent he {|Atholl] was at 
the time, though he soon deserted him, the said Robert, ete. . . .” 


This accords exactly with what is known of Atholl’s conduct at this 
period. In February 1312 he is Edward II's “‘well-beloved and faithful 
David, Earl of Atholl,” and has a grant of two of the Templars’ manors in 
Yorkshire, to be held by him during the King’s pleasure.t. In May 1313 the 
grant is revoked, because David, Earl of Atholl, ‘now adheres to Robert de 
Brus, our enemy and rebel, as we have heard.” But by the end of 1316 he 
is once more in high favour at the English court, and receives permission 
to keep any movable goods of the Scots, “‘our enemies and rebels,” that he 
can seize, and also the ransoms of any of the said enemies he is able to 
capture, the King binding himself, should he desire to have any of the 
Earl's prisoners handed over to him, to pay the Earl 100 marks for each such 
person.® 


I would express my grateful acknowledgments to the Rev. R. S. V. 
Logie, parish minister of Aberdalgie, and Miss Mary Smith, interim County 
Librarian, Montrose; also to the late Mr Thomas McLaren, F.S.A.Scot., 
and the late Mr J. Ross Smyth, of the Sandeman Public Library, Perth, 
for much kind help. 


(B) Stoso, PREBLESSHIRE. 


There are three slabs here, all in the north chapel; all are of brownish- 
grey sandstone. No. 2 stands against the east wall, the other two are 
built into the north wall. I took these rubbings in April 1945. 


(1) A Man in Armour (? early Sixteenth Century). 

I think the title of this paper should perhaps have been “Dignity and 
Impudence,”’ for after the magnificent slab with which I have just dealt, 
it almost savours of an obscene jest to introduce this (fig. 2). 

The slab was discovered in May 1928, The effigy, without exception 
the crudest I have seen on any Christian monument, and obviously not 
the work of an ordinary engraver, but of some very raw local hand, is 
more suggestive of a South Sea idol than a human form, and the only 
excuse for putting it on record is the somewhat unusual costume its begetter 

* Rymer, Pordera (1727), vol. tii. p. 3038. 


* Ibid., vol. iii. p. 404. 
* Tbid., vol. iil, p. 587. 
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has attempted to portray. On the body 
is a garment presumably intended for 
a jack—a form of ‘poor man’s armour” 
—in this case probably of quilted linen, 
over which is worn a narrow hip-belt. 
The limbs are apparently in plate 
armour, for it seems that coudes are 
intended at the elbows and genouilléres 
at the knees, and the feet are encased 
in pointed sollerets, with rowel spurs. 
Whether the lines which fringe the 
upper part of the face are meant to 
represent hair or a small close-fitting 
helmet it is impossible to say, but the 
slight peak at the top, together with 
the absence of ears, may perhaps suggest 
the latter. The hands are evidently 
supposed to be placed one behind the 
other in an attitude of prayer. On 
sinister side, partly covered by the left 
shoulder and arm, is a large two-handed 
sword with pear-shaped pommel, bound 
grip, and straight quillons. 

At top, to sinister of the head, are 
two curious objects more lightly 
engraved than the figure and sword, 
which are deeply cut: what these are 
intended to be I cannot make out, as 
they do not seem to be identifiable as 
initials; they may be the idle work of 
some tomb-defacer of later days. 

The extreme crudeness of the en- 
graving renders the fixing of an approxi- 
mate date in this case somewhat difficult, 
but pointed sollerets went out of fashion 
in England about 1485, and allowing 
for some time-lag in Scotland, the slab 
should probably be assigned to the first 
half of the sixteenth’ century. It is, 
_S0 far as my experience extends, unique 
in its representation of the jack. 

The dimensions are 5’ 64" long by 
1’ 8” at top and 1’ 6” at bottom. 
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Fig. 2. A man in armour (? early 16th 
century). 


Stobo, Peeblesshire. 
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(extra margin on sinister side not shown) 


Fig. 4. Robert Vessy, Vicar of Stobo (1473). 


Fig. 3. A mill-rind (? late 13th or 14th 
century). 
Stobo, Peeblesshire. 
(same scale as fig. 4) 
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(2) A Mill-rind (? late Thirteenth or Fourteenth Century). 


This slab (fig. 3) is 54 inches thick and measures 5} feet in length. It 
tapers slightly, being 1 foot 9} inches wide at top and 1 foot 7 inches at 
base. In top dexter corner is a mill-rind; the only other engraving consists 
of two lines marking off an oblong section along the upper sinister -edge, 
whose significance I am unable to determine’ (? possibly some part of the 
furnishings of a mill). The slab is extremely difficult to date, but may 
perhaps be as early as the late thirteenth century, and presumably covered 
the grave of a miller. 

Mr Wilson, the schoolmaster, informs me that a few years ago this 
slab, which lay previously in the churchyard, was removed and placed in 
its present position at the charge of a casual visitor. 


(3) Robert Vessy, Vicar of Stobo (1473). 


The slab (fig. 4) is 6 feet 34 inches long and apparently about 3 feet 1 inch 
wide, and partly concealed on sinister side by the roof vaulting. It bears 
a chalice with sacred monogram above. The black-letter inscription 
runs close to the top, dexter and bottom margins, but the sinister line is 
some distance in from the edge of the stone, a most unusual arrangement 
(not shown in illustration). Beginning at top and running to sinister, it 
reads: 

“Hic iacet | Mag(iste)r Robertus Vessy oli(m) viepeHos) | de stobo 
q(u)i | obiit x° die Maii an(n)o d(omi)ni M°CCCC*°LXXIIT.” 

The letters in brackets are represented by contraction marks. At 
the commencement is a cross patée, and quatrefoils are interposed between 
most of the words. 


1 Por other Mlustrations of mill-rinds on tombstones, sce Proce. xl, 235, 236. 


* This differs from the rors Scot op amt een Trana., vol. ix. SGa tel atin oll 
study on the spot I believe it to be correct. 
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Vil. 


FURTHER NOTE ON THE BIRTHBRIEF OF WALTER INNES. 
By Sm THOMAS INNES or LEARNEY anp KINNAIRDY. 
K.C.V.0., F.S.A.Scor., Lyon Kino or ARMS. 


Read January 13, 1947. 


An illustration is now forthcoming of the birthbrief from the city of 
Aberdeen, 9th July 1669, in favour of Walter Innes, in the service of the 
Queen Dowager, Henrietta Maria, of which a translation was printed in the 
Proceedings for 1920-21, vol. ly. p. 105, by the Very Rev. J. Stirton, into 
whose possession the original document had come. Whilst he gave a general 
description thereof, the present notice deals with the technical aspect of the 
document from several important antiquarian angles. As will be seen from 
the illustration (Pl. XTV), it is an attractive illuminated parchment bearing 
the Royal Arms at the top, and on either side the coats-of-arms representing 
the eight branches of the petitioner's ancestry—namely, on the right, 
Innes of Drainie, Rose of Kilravock, Gordon of Cairnborro, and Faleoner 
of Halkerton, being the paternal branches, and on the left the maternal 
branches, Young of Kinminitie, Gordon of Daach, Duff of Terrisoull, and 
Pittendreich of that Ik. 

The petitioner Walter Innes, who had gone abroad, apparently in the 
Queen's service, about 1642, was the son of Alexander Innes of ity, 
a second son of Innes of Drainie in Moray. The house of Innes of Drainie 
was an important cadet of the family of Innes of that Ik, and noticeable | 
for its High Church and to a considerable extent Catholic persuasions, and 
the Lairds of Drainie had held office as bailie of the episcopal regality of 
Spynie, and as bailie of the Bishopric of Moray, an office equivalent to that 
known as Vidame in the bishoprics of France. The first of the family, 
Robert Innes, whose line before acquiring a feudal title had been tenants 
of the episcopal territory of Drainie, was the third son of Sir Robert Innes 
of that Ik, known as “Ill Sir Robert,” whose eldest son, Sir James Innes of 


s The birthbrief was among the muniments of the family of Innes of Balnacraig, of which an account 
appears in the Deeside Field, vol. ¥. p. 76, and was among the 
scattered as 
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Birthbrief of Walter Innes, 1660, 


Sir Tnomas INNES. 
[To face p. 114, 
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that Ilk, Squire of the Body to James III, beeame ancestor of the Inneses 
of that Ik, and Dukes of Roxburgh. 

Precisely why Walter's birthbrief was obtained from the city of Aberdeen _ 
instead of from the Lord Lyon, and therefore recorded in the Public Register 
of All Genealogies and Birthbriefs in Scotland—which would have seemed 
more becoming in the circumstances, particularly for a member of the 
household of the Queen Mother—is not, of course, disclosed to us. Then 
certain diserepancies in the textual pedigree would not have oceurred, nor 
certain slips in the heraldry. It may be assumed that he made application 
to James Skene, burgess of Aberdeen, or that on writing to his cousin, the 
Laird of Drumgask, the latter was assured by James Skene that this would 
be a cheaper and easier way of obtaining the document than by applying 
to Edinburgh. In the result, however, we find by comparison with the 
texts of Lyon Court Birthbrieves, interesting evidence of the technical 
distinctions between two forms of genealogical proof. It may, however, 
first be observed that since Queen Henrietta Maria died in 1669, the birth- 
brief was presumably applied for on that account, and with the purpose of 
securing a testimonial to obtain some other employment. Attractive though 
the document is, one is obliged to point out that, since it had no Royal or 
governmental authority, the arms at the top should have been those of the 
city of Aberdeen and not the Royal arms, which are appropriate only on a 
birthbrief from the Lord Lyon. Again, the unfortunate consequences for 
& person in this station not obtaining his birthbrief from the appropriate 
source emerged even in the paternal arms of the petitioner himself, for the 
shield of Innes of Drainie is painted with the armorial tinctures arranged 
inverted, viz. azure, a crescent between three mullets argent, instead of 
argent, a crescent between three mullets azure. 

It is nevertheless a document worthy of note, as showing the interest 
taken in kinship in the greater Scottish burghs, where a Municipal Pro- 
pinquity Book was kept. Their Councils sat in judgment upon genealogical 
claims, principally in relation to burgher families, and to what upon the 
Continent are known as the lesser ranks of burger-adel and the municipal 
patriarchaacht of mercantile cities, a lesser form of nobility than the feudal 
baronage or gentry. 

A birthbrief from the Lord Lyon commences: “To All and Sundry whom 
these Presents do or may concern, and especially unto those of noble race 
competent by whatsoever means of authority or position to take cognisance 
of titles, We, Sir X of Y, Lord Lyon King of Arms, Send Greeting in God 
Everlasting”; the municipal birthbrief, although duly specifying ‘ High 
and Mighty Kings" and others as amongst its prospective recipients, comes 
down to those to whom such a document was more likely in ordinary practice 
to be presented—*‘ Provosts, Magistrates and Councils of Towns, Cities and 
Maritime Ports.” In the Lord Lyon's birthbrief there follows a grand 
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preamble stating the reason why it has been the especial care of the State to 
maintain genealogies and arms in a state of purity and correctness, and as 
an example and inspiration to those descended of these illustrious and 
unspotted houses included in the Public Register of All Genealogies and 
Birthbrieves. In the municipal version this does not occur. The Provost 
and Magistrates, however, carefully intimate that the petitioner's agent 
appeared in presence of “‘us sitting in judgement," and then, in case of 
misapprehension, after adding, “the petition being so just we could not 
reasonably decline it,” naively explain that they had taken some evidence 
of witnesses, “that it may be found that we did not grant these presents 
rashly or by mere assent.” The Lord Lyon's variety is much more grandiose, 
in the form of a patent or certificate, narrating antecedent procedure by 
proof and judgment, after which follows the most grandiose description of 
all sorts of nobility, chiefship, details of fiefs and estates, and in short all 
the other requisites which will render the holder of the document an attractive 
subject for matrimony or the rank of field-marshal. 

The municipal birthbrief, on the other hand, proceeds more modestly with 
the genealogy, and unfortunately gets the names of the successive Lairds of 
Drainie inverted, much as it does the colours in their coats-of-arms, though 
otherwise the pedigree set forth is accurate. 

The Magistrates then proceed to “earnestly request all and sundry among 
whom the said Walter may tarry” that they recognise the applicant in terms 
of the certificate. The Lord Lyon does nothing of the kind; he assumes 
that his ‘conclusive testimony” will be received with the respect it deserves 
amongst all the high and mighty to whom it has been addressed, and whilst 
expatiating on the grandeur of his subject, does not, like the Provost and 
Magistrates of Aberdeen, commit himself about the character and moral 
probity of the illustrious person, either because such an averment would have 
been superfluous, or some might say risky. But perhaps the climax comes 
towards the conclusion, where the municipal birthbrief enjoins the presum- 
ably municipal recipients, and perhaps the high and mighty kings, princes, 
ete., “that if they do this which we hope that they will do, we freely promise 
to render them, when the oceasion arises, equal if not greater service.’ This 
specimen of the genealogical quid pro quo has naturally no place in the Lord 
Lyon's diploma stematis. 'This concludes by a further pronouncement that 

the King of Arms does * Will and Declare that the proper blason and tokens 
— of nobility of the subject as recorded in his archives are of such and such a 
blason”; and finally, in order that the qualities of nobility in relation to the 
foreign country specified may be the more certain and avouched by extracts, 
he ordains the birthbrief to be recorded in the Publie Register of Genealogies, 
and causes his official seal to be appended thereto at Edinburgh. While the 
corresponding authorities in Spain described their capital as “the Most 
Noble, Most Loyal and Imperial, Most Heroic and Kingly Town and Court 
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of Madrid," neither the Lord Lyon nor the Magistrates seem to have thought 
of a suitable string of adjectives for prefixing to the cities of Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen. 

The normal purpose of municipal birthbrieves, such as this obtained for 
Walter Innes, was of course to avouch the integrity and status of the member 
of one great burgess family to the trading community of similar mercantile 
cities on the Continent, whilst those of the Lord Lyon were directed rather 
to establishing, whether at home or abroad, the nobiliary status, qualifications 
for office, dignities or titles, or what on the Continent is termed ebenburtich- 
keit in relation to matrimony, and establishing to the satisfaction of those 
concerned his position in the family as cadet or head. In short, the two 
varieties of document were intended for a different purpose and a different 
class of recipient, and no doubt the municipal birthbrief was a much cheaper 
variety of document in the seventeenth century. At any rate, as we see, 
it was, though less heraldically accurate than those from the Lord Lyon, an 
attractive-looking document, and of course a valuable family muniment. 

The armorial decoration is interesting and effective, though, as might be 
expected in a document from a municipal source, it is by no means accurate. 
In the top centre appear the Royal arms for Scotland, presumably to give 
the document a flavour of regal authority which it did not possess, and the 
Ensigns Armorial of the city of Aberdeen which issued it are, strange to say, 
absent. One might have expected the two coats of the burgh of Aberdeen, 
the towers and St Nicholas, to have appeared at least on either side of the 
Royal arms. 

Down each side in the approved lay-out of the period appear the arms 
attributed to the eight branches of the recipient, and since most of these are 
contemporary drawings of arms which had not yet been matriculated in the 
Public Register of All Arms and Bearings in Scotland, it is useful to itemise 
the blasons :— 

1. Innes of Drayne. Azure, a crescent between three mullets Argent. 
(This is wrong in any event, as the tinctures have been counter-changed.) 
Crest, a dexter hand a forearm issuant from a cloud and holding a chaplet all 
proper, (It is difficult to say of what the chaplet consists; it may have 
been intended for laurel, and hardly looks prickly enough for holly.) 

2. Rosse of Kilraock. Azure, three water bougets Argent, two and one, 
a boar's head couped in chief. (Here both the emblasonment and the 
tinctures are wrong, as the shield is Or and the water bougets Sable, whilst 
the boar's head should be at the fess point.) The crest appears to be a 
demi-otter, which I am not aware of being otherwise attributed to Rose of 
Kilravock. 

3. Gordown of Carneburrow. Azure, a crescent between three boars’ 
heads erased Or. Crest, a stag's head couped proper attired Or. ' 

4, Falconer of Halcortoun. Gules, a stag trippant between three mullets 
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Or. (It looks rather as if the stag was depicted as being seized by the head 
of a falcon projecting over its back.) Above the shield is placed an antique 
crown Or, the rim charged with four mullets Gules, and for crest a faleon 
volant proper. 

5. Young of Kinminitie. Argent, three piles Sable, each charged with 
an annulet Or, Crest, a hand couped holding a sword in pale smoking all 
proper. 

6. Gordoun of Daach. Azure, a mullet between three boars’ heads 
erased Or. Crest, a stag’s head couped proper attired Or. 

7. Duff of Terrisoull. Vert, a fess dancetté Ermine between a stag’s 
head cabossed in chief and two escallops in base Or. Crest, a stag’s head 
couped affrontee proper attired Or. 

8. Pettindreich of that Iz. Argent, a saltire engrailed cantoned between 
four roses Gules. Crest, a rose-bush in flower proper. (The arms are those 
of Lennox, and are not those associated with the house of Pittendreich at all, 
which in fact seems to have borne otters’ heads, according to the old 
sixteenth-century seize quartiers of Barclay, author of the Argenis (House of 
Barclay, vol. ii. p. 122).) 

The Mantlings are all Gules doubled Argent, and the gold has turned a 
bright copper-green. 


Vitt. 


SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL COMMUNION TOKENS. By R. KERR, 
M.A., F.S.A.Scot., Curator or Corns, AND THE Rev. J. A. LAMB, 
B.D., Ps.D., F.S.A.Scor. 


The lists of Scottish Episcopal communion tokens published by the Rev. 
Robert Dick, in Scottish Communion Tokens, other than those of the Established 
Church (1902), and by James Anderson, in Communion Tokens of the Northern 
Counties of Scotland (1906), valuable though they were as pioneer work, are 
known to those interested in the study of communion tokens to be incomplete, 
and, in certain particulars, inaccurate. In this paper we present a corrected 
and augmented list of Episcopal tokens, together with an outline of the 
history of Episcopacy in Scotland. The latter, besides serving as a back- 
ground to the tokens, sets forth the considerations which have determined 
the inclusion in, or exclusion from, our list of particular tokens. 

What is an “Episcopal Token”? It might be thought that the answer 
should be easy—that it is a token belonging to a congregation of an Episcopal 
Church. But in actual fact the answer is not so easy as that, as will appear 
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when we consider the following points arising out of the history of the 
Scottish Church. 

The Reformation of the Church in Scotland took place in 1560, and the 
old regime was abolished. Nevertheless it appears that during the remainder 
of the sixteenth century some of the prelates were still acknowledged as such. 
For a time there was a struggle between the ideas of presbytery and 
episcopacy. Though the Second Book of Disciplme, accepted by the 
General Assembly in 1581, but not receiving parliamentary sanction, laid 
down a presbyterian constitution for the Church, yet this did not end the 
matter, and there was continued conflict, the details of which need not 
eoncern us here. Suffice it to say that in 1606 the Seottish Parliament 
restored the estate of bishops, and gradually the courts of the Church if not 
the whole people mostly came to accept this. The Church was then episcopal 
from about 1610 to 1638, in which latter year the famous Glasgow Assembly 
abolished episcopacy and restored presbytery. In 1661, at the Restoration 
of the Monarchy, the tables were turned, and the Second Episcopacy lasted 
from 1661 to 1688, the date of the Revolution, though Presbyterianism was 
not established by law till 1690. Since that date the Church of Scotland 
has been presbyterian in constitution, and Episcopalians have been “dis- 
senters.”” Indeed from 1690 to 1712 Episcopacy was illegal, the Toleration 
Act of 1712 ending that state. Episcopal worship has been legal since then, 
though for a time after the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745 certain disnbilities 
were laid on the Episcopal group because of their sympathy with the 
Jacobites, as by the Acts of Parliament of 1719 and 1748. These penal 
laws were repealed only in 1792. 

These facts will help us when we face some of the difficulties that arise 
in connection with “episcopal” tokens. The two episcopacies lasted from 
1610 to 1638, and 1661 to 1688, during which periods the Church of Scotland 
was constituted on an episcopal basis. It might be snid that tokens belong- 
ing to these periods should be called episcopal tokens. But they actually 
belong to the Established Church of Scotland, and so we regard them as 
“Parish” rather than “Episcopal.” In fact it does not appear that any 
token can be identified as belonging to the first Episcopal period, but an 
example from the second period is the dated token of Brechin 1078 (Brook 
138: Dick 984). This was struck apparently in honour of the promotion 
of the Rev. George Halliburton to the See of Brechin, which he held till 
1682, being at the same time minister of the charge of Brechin. Brook 
elasses this as Parish, and Dick classes it as Episcopal, and im a sense both 
are correct, but in order to avoid such duplications we call this Parish. 
Another example is the Fintray token (Brook 424: Dick 995), This token 
has on it the initials of Alexander Forbes, who was minister of Fintray 1681 
to 1693 (dates as in the Fasti of the Church of Scotland). He began his 
ministry in an episcopal period and apparently continued beyond it. Again, 
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since this is an Established Church token, it is to be regarded as Parish. 
Other similar cases in Dick’s list are Nos. 994 (Brook 414) and 999 (Brook 
433). The principle of nomenclature used here is therefore to call tokens 
Parish when they belong to the Church of Scotland, whether in an episcopal 
ora presbyterian period, and to retain the term Episcopal for those belonging 
to the Episcopal Church of Scotland as apart from the Established Church. 

With regard to the period 1638 to 1661 the Church was then presbyterian, 
and there should be no difficulty about saying that any Church of Scotland 
tokens of this time are Parish. It is true that in certain parts of the country 
some Episcopal ministers kept to their parishes, and this might have led to 
difficulty, because, though the Church was presbyterian, these ministers 
would be both Parish and Episcopalian. But as it happens, there are no 
tokens here to raise this difficulty. 

As to the period after 1688 when the Church became presbyterian once 
more, many of the Episcopal ministers again retained their parishes, 
especially in the North. Thus Luccock! says: ‘*A vast number (of clergy) 
north of the river Tay, being strongly Episcopalian, and having the in- 
fluential laity with them, were left in undisputed possession.” How long 
that went on it is difficult to say, except by reference to the history of 
particular congregations. No doubt in most cases the ministers simply 
remained till their death, but then a presbyterian would succeed. Here 
again it is fortunate that no actual difficulty arises. 

Finally, there is the problem of undated tokens, and those without 
indication, as by initials, of the minister. Sometimes local records may help 
in such cases, but the unfortunate thing is that local records are often 
fragmentary or difficult of access, and even where they are fairly complete, 
tokens are often scarcely mentioned, and, if they are, the markings are 
seldom described. 

One feature that has been regarded as usually indicating an Episcopal 
token is the presence of a Cross on the token. Consider, for example, the 
tokens of Lamington and Wandel (Brook 702 and Brook 701, our No. 40). 
Both are triangular, the former marked L-C, the latter L-+-. It is assumed 
that the former is Parish and the latter Episcopal because of the Cross. 
Another case of this is the Longside tokens—Brook 761 is marked L-8, and 
Dick 1009 (our No. 43) is marked L+-8. Here again the former is called 
Parish and the latter Episcopal because of the Cross. It is not known, 
however, whether these attributions can be proved by evidence. It is to 
be admitted that most tokens known to be Episcopal are marked with a 
Cross, as will be noticed in the following list. The consequence is that an 
unidentified token with a Cross on it is presumed to be Episcopal until 
evidence in a different direction is forthcoming. An example is the token 
marked G/MT (our No. 67). 


* The Church of Scotland, p. 246, 
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It is evident, then, that there must be in some cases a good deal of doubt, 
until some direct evidence is discovered to settle the problem, and the 
writers of this paper will be most grateful for any information that tends 
to confirm the notes following or leads to fresh identifications. 


We are grateful to those museum and library officials, private collectors, 
ministers, and others who have assisted us in the preparation of this paper; 
and especially to those who have courteously accorded us the privileges of 
examining their collections, and lending us such tokens as we wished to have 
drawn. Amongst these we wish particularly to thank the Keeper of the 
National Museum of Antiquities, the Director of the Royal Scottish Museum, 
and the Curator of the Perth Museum and Art Gallery; the Librarian of the 
University of St Andrews; J. R. Lockie, Esq., F.8.A.Scot., Paisley; Archi- 
bald MeLean, Esq., F.8.A.Scot., Bridge of Allan; Miss M. C. McNaught, 
St Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh; the Very Rev. J. 5. McArthur, B.D., 
Millport; and the Rev. A. R. Taylor, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., Aberdeen. 

The tokens illustrated in the plates appended to this paper have been 
very carefully drawn by Mr A, J. Lothian, F.8.A.Scot., Technical Assistant 
in the Art Department of the Royal Scottish Museum. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 
The following abbreviations are used in the course of the list below:— 


C.c. Cut corners. Obv. Obverse. Rd. Round. 
Ob. Oblong. Ov. Oval. Rev. Reverse. 


MEASUREMENTS. 
Sizes are given in sixteenths of an inch. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TOKENS. 


1, AnErpuenN (St. John’s). Obv. Latin cross; around, CHRIST FOR US. Table- 
number 1 incuse below cross. Rev. S' JOHN'S | CHAPEL Upright ov., 18x13. Dick 973. 
Illustration 1. 


2. AnrrpeeN (St. Paul's). Obv. ST PAUL’S | CHAPEL. | ENGLISH | EPISCOPAL; 
at left and right, vertically, FOUNDED 1722 Rev. ABERDEEN | 1844 Ob., o.c., 17 = 14. 
Dick 974. Illustration 2. 


3. Anenpnen (St. Paul's). As preceding token, but of more recent manufacture; the 
inseription ** FOUNDED 1722” is omitted. Dick 975. Illustration 3. 


4. AnsroatTn. Obv. +A+B+ | +M-+ (the stops are four-pointed stars), the initials 
probably for Arbroath Meeting-house. ev. 1710, with scroll ornament below. Shape 
irregular, but approximating to sq., c.c., 11. Dick 978. Illustration 4. 


5, AnproatH. Obv. A B | M | 1729, the initials probably for Arbroath Meeting-house. 
Rev. M | 1G, with a four-pointed star below each of the last two letters. The initials for Mr 
John Grub, the incumbent. (See No, 39, below.) Border each side, 8q., 10. Dick 979, 
Illustration 5. 


6. AnsroaTH. Obv. C, with cross to right, the initial probably for Church. Rev. M | HE, 
probably for Mr Henry Edgar, incumbent 1732-1768 (Bishop in 1759). Inner beaded border, 
and outer linear border, both sides Rd., 14. Dick 976. Tlustration 6. 

The ascription of this token by Dick to “‘ Hugh Eglinton, 1615 " is difficult to understand. 
No Hugh Eglinton was ever minister of Arbroath Episcopal Church, and in 1615 the minister 
was Henry Philp. If this token is Episcopal and belongs to Arbroath, then it is likely that 
“ HE" stands for “ Henry Edgar.” 

7. Ansroatn. Obv. C | AB, for Church of Arbroath, in script capitals. Rev. MB | J. T | 
1768, the initial letters being script capitals, for Mr James Tomlinson, minister from about 
1760 to 1769, Border both sides. Sq., 11. Dick 981. TIlustration 7. 

ing to “ Notes on Episcopacy in Arbroath,” by Isabella Logie (Arbroath, 1904), 
p. 82, this is “ the only token representing the Arbroath ‘ Qualified * or English Epi 
congregation, which began its existence probably about 1760 and was united with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church in 1806. James Tomlinson was the first minister of the ‘ Qualified * Chapel, 
He resigned in 1769." 

8. AnPAreeLie. Obv, Latin cross, Rev. M| W P| 1781, for Mr William Paterson, 
ordained in 1780, and appointed Dean of the Diocese of Ross and Argyll in 1784. Upright 
ob,, 13x12, Dick 982. Tlustration 8. 

This token was used by the Rev. James Paterson, son of the above Dean William Paterson, 
during his incumbency at Ballachulish, frorn 1839 to 1847. 

_ 9%. Baxrr. Obv. Saltire incuse; ineuse serrated border. Rev. blank. Sq.. 1. 
Dick 983. Illustration 9. 


10. Brecutx. Obv. I H 8, for Jesus Hominum Salvator, the § retrograde. Rev. A D, 
for Alexander Davidson, incumbent 1770-1786. Rd., 16. Dick 985. ustration 10, 

For the reasons given in the introduction, we regard the token of Brechin 1678 (Dick 984; 
Brook 133) as belonging to the Established, not the Episcopal, series. 

11. Broventy Ferry. Obv. On band formed by two beaded ovals, §? MARY'S 
CHURCH BROUGHTY FERRY; on edge, maker's name, KIRKWOOD, EDIN. Rev. 
I § in plain block capitals in relief on multi-rayed star; beaded border. Ov., 20 « 14, 
Dick 986. Illustration 11. 

Bucrte. See Stock Token No. 62. 


12. Camrnecrown. Obv. A Latin cross in relief, Rev. Incuse of obverse. ‘Thin sheet- 
iron. §Sq., ¢.c., 14. Dick 987; Brook 154, Illustration 12. 

13. Cram. Obv. I H 8, with small Latin cross below. Rev. M | R L, within circle, for 
Mr Robert Lyon, incumbent from at least 1721 to 1740, or for Mr Robert Lindsay, 1741-1770. 
Rd., 11. Dick 988. Illustration 13. 
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14. Cavpes. Obv. IL-8, for James Stephen, incumbent 1802-1807; serrated border. 
Rev. blank. §Sq., 12. Dick 989. Illustration 14. 
15. Duxpes (St. Paul's). Obv. IH §, in plain block capitals; floral ornament above and 


below. ‘Rev, 8T P., for St. Paul's, in plain block capitals; floral ornament above and below. 
Ov., 15 «12. Dick 990. Tlustration 15. 


16. Duxper (St. Paul's). As preceding token, but not from the same dies, and smaller. 
13x11. Diek 991. 

17. Duxper. Obv. DUNDEE | 1782, the first line curving with the upper edge; below, 
astar. Rev. A bishop's mitre. Rd., 10. Dick 992. Illustration 17. 

18. Eprxsures (All Saints’). Obv. A pelican in her piety (feeding her young with blood 
from her breast); around, above, “* MY BLOOD IS DRINK INDEED”. fev. Chalice; 
around, above, “‘MY FLESH IS MEAT INDEED”. Upright ov., 21x18. Dick 993. 
Tilustration 18. 

Dick refers to the use of this token in many of the High Churches in England. 

the tokens in the Lumsden Collection at Aberdeen University is an ob. ¢.c. 

with ov. ALL SAINTS | PARISH | 1838, and rev. THIS DO, ete. Capt. Lumsden 

attributed this to All Saints’ Episcopal Church, Edinburgh. The present incumbent of the 

charge, however, assures us that the token cannot have any connection with his Church, 

which was not built till after 1838. We do not know the origin of this token, which appears 
to be unique. 

19. Eprsavecs (Old St. Paul's). Obv. M| RT, with border. Rev. blank. 8q,, 12. 
Not in Dick. Illustration 19. 


20. Enuxsunon (Old St. Paul's). Obv. M | 1714, with border. Rev. blank. Sq., 10. 
Not in Dick, Illustration 20. 


21. Eprxsurcs (Old St. Paul's). Obv. The capital letters C @ interlinked back to back; 
below, 1719. With border. Rev. blank. Sq., 10. Not in Dick. Mlustration 21. 


22. Eprxavren (Old St. Paul’s). Obv. I H 8 above Latin cross. Rev. L COR. | XI. 
28.29 | A.A. Border both sides. Sq., 13. Not in Dick. Illustration 22. 


23. Epinavron (Old St. Paul's). ‘Obv. C C with small crude dagger-like cross between 
the letters; with border. Rev. blank. Sq., 17. Not in Dick. Illustration 23, 

The origin of the five tokens (Nos. 19 to 23) listed above is doubtful. They are attributed 
to Old St. Paul's Church, Edinburgh, because of the fact that specimens of them have been 
preserved, and probably have been used, there. The initials inseribed on them do not 
correspond to those of former incumbents of the charge. It may be that these tokens were 
originally made for other congregations. This possibility is supported by the fact that 

the tokens preserved at the Church are a number of those of Lochlee (No. 42 in this 
list), In this connection the following remarks made by Dick (p. 97) are of interest:— 

“Tt was a common practice for communicants in going from one district to another to 
earry a token with them to serve as a certificate of membership, and one minister tells me 
he had as as eight or ten different varieties received in this way, which he used indis- 
criminately in his own congregation; and, indeed, most of the clergymen seem to have had 
other tokens mixed up with their own.” 

Mr L. Ingleby Wood, in “Scottish Pewter-Ware and Pewterers," illustrates (p. 112) “A 
very rare set of tokens ing to the Church of Old St. Paul's, Edinburgh.” His set 
consista of nine tokens, of which five are our Nos. 19 to 23 above; one is of Crail (No. 13 in 
this list); and one is of Lochlee (No, 42 in this list), Of the other two tokens illustrated by 
Wood (square pieces inscribed “CC” and ““H" respectively) we have not been able to find 
any specimens; neither of them is to be found at the Church itself or in any collection to 
which we have had access. 

24. Etuon. Obv. M|IK|E, for Mr John Keith, Ellon, incumbent 1715 to 1720, 
Within double ob., c.c. border. Rev. blank. Upright ob., 13x12. Not in Dick. 


Tilustration 24. : 
A of this rare token is in the Lumsden Collection at Aberdeen University. 
Nothing seems to have been recorded about the history of the token, but we have 
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Capt. Lumsden’s attribution of it to Ellon because the initials appear to make it likely. The 
token ia not now known at Ellon Church. ’ 

25. Excow. Obv. EN, separated by a Latin cross of the same height as the capitals; 
double line above and below; with border. Rev. blank, Sq., ll. Not im Dick. 
Tlhustration 25, 

26. Exnos. Obv. Incuse, device consisting of a Latin cross standing on a crescent, 
forming a figure resembling an anchor. er. blank. Upright ob., 1110. Not in Dick, 
Tlustration 26. 

For the reasons given in the introduction, we regard the tokens of Fern, Angus (Dick's 
“Fearn,” No, 994; Brook 414) and Fintray (Dick 995; Brook 424) as belonging to the 
Established, not the Episcopal, saries. 

Focuaners, See Stock Token No. 62. 

27. Fotna Rute. Obv. Latin cross, Fev. M| A P, for Bishop Arthur Petrie, the 
incumbent, 1763-87, Border both sides. 8q., 13. Dick 996. Dlustration 27. 


28. Founa Rune. Ob. Latin cross, Fev. Large M, for Meikle Folla, the old name of the 
Church. Border both sides. 8y., 12. Dick 997. Illustration 28, 


29, Forran, Or, Latin cross; below, 1H § Rev. FORFAR 1754, curving with edge, 
above and below; in centre, script initials @ 8, for George Skene, incumbent 1754-1797. 
Rd., 12. Dick 998. Illustration 29, 


30. Forran. Obv. 1H § in centre of field, with small equal-limbed cross with expanded 
terminals above, touching the top of the letter H. Hew, FORFAR 1754, curving with edge, 
above and below; in centre, script initials @ § for George Skene. Diea quite different from 
thoae of preceding token. Rd., 11. Not in Dick. Ilustration 30. : 

For the reazons given in the introduction, we regard the token of Forfar, 1687 (Dick 999; 
Brook 433) as belonging to the Established, not the Episcopal, series. 


Foreve. See Stock Token No, 62. 

31. Frasersurcn, Obv. Latin cross, flanked by letters C F, for Chapel of Fraserburgh; 
double border. Fev. blank. Ob., 1614. Not in Dick. IThustration 91. 

32. FuasensvncnH. Obv, Latin cross flanked by letters C F, for Chapel of Fraserburgh; 
trefoil at each corner. With border. Rev, blank. Ob., 12%11. Dick 1001. Tlustration 


33. Frasesurc. Obv. C, for Chapel. Rev. plain cross. Border both sides. 8q., 8. 
Not in Dick. Ilustration 33. 

34, Fyvie. Obv. IH &, with tall Latin cross, the upright of which bisecta the letter H. 
Rev. A C W | FYVIE, for Alexander Christie, Dean of Aberdeen (1784-1827), Woodhead 
(Chapel). Cross between @ and W, and star between the first and second lines, Border 
both sides. 8q., 15. Dick 1002, Illustration 34. 

Gask. The ivory dises inscribed in Old English lettering “ Gask Chapel" have been 
regarded by some collectors as communion tokens. Careful enquiry has failed to produce 
evidence that these disca were so used. : 


35. Grascow (St. Andrew's). Obv. Chalice enclosed in pointed oval; around +8, 
ANDREW'S (EPISCOPAL) CHAPEL, GLASGOW. Below J.F.8.G. | 1760., for Dr J. F. 8. 
Gordon (incumbent 1844-1890), the date being that of the building of the chapel. ; 
LET A MAN | EXAMINE | HIMSELF &C.| I. COR. XI. 28.29., all within beaded border 
with floral ornaments at corners. Ob., c.c., 17*12. Dick 1003, Tlustration 35. 


Kerr. See Stock Token No, 62. According to Dick, from 1800 to 1850 the Peterhead 
token No. 55 was used here. 

36. Kimgpen, Obv. EK (for Kirkden) with three dota, ono behind and two in front, all 
within circle. Her. blank. Kd.,11. Dick 877. Dlustration 36. 


37. Kmepex. Obr. K (for Kirkden), with four dots, one behind and one in each of the 
angles of the letter, all within circle. Fev. blank. Rd.,11. Notin Dick. Illustration 37. 
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38, Kimxpen. Obv. K (for Kirkden) with four dots, one behind and three arranged to 
form a triangle in the central angle of the letter, all within circle. ev. blank. No specimen 
- this token is known to us, but Mr J. R. Lockie, F.S.A.Scot., Paisley, has a rubbing. Not 


39. Kinxprex. Obv. KIRK | DEN. ev. M | 1G, for Mr John Grub, who ministered at 
both Kirkden and Arbroath soon after 1715. Ob.,c.c., 1310. Dick 980, Illustration 39, 


40. Lammxoerox. Obv. Small cross, incuse. Rev. L, incuse. Triangular, 12*11. Dick 
1005; Brook 701. Illustration 40. 


41. Laanneype. Obv. J H § in small capitals above a cross with expanded terminals. 
Rev, Large L, for Lhanbryde. Border both sides, Ob., 1413. Dick 1006. Illustration 41. 


42. Locuten. Obv. A small cross with expanded base; below,I H§ Ree. M| J B, for 
Mr J. Brown, incumbent 1762-66. Rd., 15. Dick 1007. Illustration 42. 

We regard the oval token with obv. LOCH | LEE and rev, blank (Dick 1008) as belonging 
to the Established series, Com illustration 194 of a square Lochlee token in Kerr and 
Lockie’s Unpublished Tokens of the Church of Scotland, in Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., vol. boxv. 


43. Loncsmwr. Obv. L 8, with small Latin cross between the letters, for Longside. With 
border. Rev. blank. 8q.,8. Dick 1009. Illustration 43. 


44. Lowmay,. Obv. Large L, (for Lonmay) with Latin cross with expanded terminals; 
double border. Rev. blank. 8q., 13. Dick 1010. Illustration 44. 


45. Loxmay. Obv. Large L (for Lonmay) with Latin cross with terminals. 
There is no inner border, and both L and cross are considerably larger than on the preceding 
token. Sq., 13. Not in Dick, Illustration 45. 

Merutrex. The tokens of 1776 and 1848 (Dick 1011 and 1012) belong not to the Episcopal, 
but to the Established Church, series. (Brook 802: Kerr and Lockie 967.) There was no 
Episcopal congregation at Methlick at either of the dates concerned. 


46. Mowrnose. Obv. Latin cross; around, CHR. MORT. PRO. NOBIS., i.e. Christ died 
for us. Rev. Within small oval, J.D, for John Dodgson, incumbent 1815 to 1845; arched 
above, ST PETER’S; sagging below, MONTROSE; at bottom, 1836. Serrated border both 
sides. Upright ov., 16x14. Dick 1013. Illustration 46. 

N.B.—Dick’s oblong is presumably a mistake; we have not seen an oblong specimen. 

47. Moxymusx. Obv. Latin cross, with A to left and floral ornament to right; dot in 
= corner; with border. Rev. blank. Upright ob., 10x11}. Dick 1014. Anderson, 

. + No. 8. 
The Rev. J. Andrew was minister in 1800. The initials may be his. 
Dick seems to have mistaken the floral ornament for a Y. 


48. Moxymusk. Obv. Latin cross, with six-pointed star to left and M (for Monymusk) 
to right; dot at each corner. Rev. blank. Sq., 12, Dick 1015. Illustration 48. 


49. Morus. Obv. M, for Muthill. Rev. 1703. Sq.,9. Notin Dick, Tlustration 49. 

The date on rev. may appear horizontally at the top or centre, or diagonally across the 
token. A specimen with rev. blank has also been recorded. 

The following note is extracted, by permission, from the Rev. A. R. Taylor's descriptive 
ca of his own collection of communion tokens, now at St. Andrews University. 

Ww on 17th October 1932, the Rev. J. L. Findlay, Rector of Muthill, states that in 
the museum of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, there is a small red bag containing 30 tokens, 
with “ M" on each of them, and that with them is the following explanation: “ Bag con- 
taining tokens given to Communicants in the Parish of Muthill, Perthshire, during the 
rte enlry dated 1703, This bag was greatly valued the Rev. Alex. Cruickshank, 

t of Muthill, born 1750, and from him to his great-nephew, the Rev. 
Alex. Lindrum, The bag was mended by his own hands. The draw-cord is made of human 
hair, believed to be that of one of the Stuarts, probably Charles Edward.” 


50. Ory Deze. Obv. O-D (for Old Deer) above small Latin cross, all within circle. Rev. 
blank. Sq., 10. Dick 1016. Illustration 50. 
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61, O1p Deen. <As preceding token, but with four-pointed star at each corner, outside 
the circle. Not in Dick. Illustration 651. 


52. Orp Metorcum. Obv. 1 H §, with tall Latin eros, the upright of which bisects the 
letter H, Fev. Mr | 1G, with small crude crose between the last two letters. The in- 
cumbent's full name ia not known. Traces of border both sides, 8q., 14. Not in Dick. 
Titustration 52. 


43. OLn Metonoum. Obv. I H §, with tall Latin cross, the upright of which bisects the 
letter H. Heo. M | IC, with small Latin cross between the last two letters. The incumbent's 
full nome is not known, Serrated borders, 5q., 14. Dick 1017. Illustration 53, 


M4, O“cLp MetpromM. Obv. As preceding token, but the letters I H § are considerably 
amaller. fier. As preceding token, but the letters are somewhat smaller, and the cross 
between I and (0 has four arms of equal length. Serrated borders. §q., 13. Not in Dick. 
Tilustration 64. 


Peern. In G. 'T. 8. Farquhar’s “ Episcopal History of Perth“ (Perth, 1894) at p. 138 
there ia a reference to tokens for the Episcopal congregation in Perth having the initials R.L. 
on them. The initials are those of Robert Lyon, who was minister from 1739 to 1745, joimed 
Prince Charles in the “45, was captured, and was executed at Penrith in 1746. This clergyman 
is not the same person as the Rev. Robert Lyon of Crail. (See No. 13.) The Robert Lyon 
of Perth was only colleague to an old man (the Rev. Laurence Drummond), and trouble 
arose through some of hia actions, among which was the putting of his own initials on the 
tokens. Unfortunately no detuiled description of these |is given. No specimens are 
now known. 

ho. Perenneap. Obv. CH | PHD (for Chapel, Peterhead) with Latin cross between © 
and H, With border. Fev. blank. 84q., with rd. corners, 12. Dick 1018. Illustration 54, 


56. Perenneap, Obr, Latin cross; around, CHR. MORT. PRO. NOBIS., i.c. Christ died 
for us. Fev. St | PETER'S | PHD Serrated border both sides. Upright ov., 16x14. Dick 
1019. Dihustration 56. 


57. Pererneap. Obv. Cross; below, IH 8, the cross-bar of the H lozenge-shaped. With 
border. Fev, blank. &q. 10. Dick 1020. Illustration 57. 


Porrsev. See Stock Token No. 62. 
Rateves. See Stock Token No. 62. 


58, Repuyee. Obv. Latin cross, between small capital letters I and C, Rev. R, for 
Redmyre. Border both sides, 8q., 12. Dick 1022. Tlustration 58, 

The Rev. A. R, Taylor, F.S.A.Scot., has kindly permitted us to quote the following extract 
from his catalogue. In a letter, dated 14th October 1932, the Rev. Thos. J. Hollands, Rector 
at Laurencekirk, writes: “ Redmyre was a meeting place of the Laurencekirk Episco 

I tion. After the destruction of the Episcopal Chapel in Laurencekirk by the Duke 
of Sage gee ky sokiars in 1746, ed Seg Sasi mit spay te Haulkerton until 1760, 
when t ace of meeting was chm to Redmyre, under the same clergyman, 
Strachan, ahs had officiated since 1752, He was succeeded by Robert Spark, who sro ia 
at Redmyre from 1780 until the new Episeopal chapel, built by Lord Gardenston, was opened 
in 1791 im Laurencekirk, when the Redmyre meeting-place was given up, and the congregation 
divided between Laurencekirk and Drumlithie, to which latter place Mr Spark was then 


“In my opinion, the letters “ IC" which appear beneath the cross on the obverse of the 
token would most certainly stand for “ Jesus Christ"; a8 a Church monogram this is some- 
times used instead of "IHS". Ido not think the letters are personal initials, first, because 
such might not be thought seemly in close proximity to the sacred sign of the Cross, and 
accondly, because they do not correspond to the name of the clergy concerned—the Rev, 
John Strachan and the Rey. Robert Spark being the only presbyters who ministered to the 

tion at Redmyre. I should add that there are no clergy bearing these initials in the 
list of Stonehaven incumbents.” 

Mr Taylor adda: * All the Redmyre tokens, which were in the possession of the Episcopal 
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Church at Stonehaven, were mounted in the form of a cross and hung in the vestibule of the 
church there by the late Dean Christie.” 

Tt will be noted that Dick was in error in locating Redmyre in Lanarkshire. 

Rornesar. The token ascribed by Dick to St, Paul's Episcopal Church, Rothesay (Dick 
1023), is actually a token of St. Paul's Parish Church, Edinburgh. (Kerr and Lockie 434.) 
There are no Rothesay Episcopal tokens. 

Roetives. The earlier Peterhead token (No. 55) was used here, according to the Rev. 
J. F.8. Gordon, at p. 237 of “ The Book of the Chronicles of Keith, Grange, Ruthven, Cairney, 
and Botriphnie.” (Glasgow, 1880.) 

oo. RIFF. Oby. Latin cross, and C at top left corner, both incuse. No border, 
fer. blank. 8Sq., 1%. Dick 1024. I!lustration 69. 

Anderson suggests that the C stands for St. Congan’s Chapel. It might equally well stand 
for Communion, Church, or Chapel. 

0. Torry. Obv. Small Latin cross, Traces of border. Rev. blank. Sq., 19. Not 
in Dick. Illustration 60. 

61. Tornor. Obv. 1H 8, with Latin cross in the upper half ofthe H, Fer.T | GG. No 
borders. 8q.,14. Dick 1025. Illustration 61. 

Of the letters on rev., T stands for Turriff; the initiala GG, however, do not correspond 
to those of any known incumbent of the charge. Anderson (p. 50) reada the initials as CO, 
and suggests that they stand for Cruickshank and Cardno, who were minister in 1803; we 
are not inclined to accept this interpretation. 

62. Srock. Ober. -H-§ over a Latin cross with expanded terminals. With border, 
fev, blank. Used at Arradoul, Buckie, Fochabers, Forgue, Keith, Portsoy and Rathven, 
Sq. 15. Dick 1000. Tilustration 62, 

Writing of the Episcopalians of Rathven, and in particular of the Rev. William Mitchell, 
who was active about the middle of the 18th century, George Hutcheson, in “Days of Yore, 
or Buckie and District in the past” (Buckie, 1887), says (p. 56), “‘ Mr Mitchell's ministration 
extended aa far us Portsoy on the east and Fochabers on the west, both of these congregations 
being dependent on him for services, A few of the tokens cast during the pastorate are still 
in existence, as also one of those cast during the pastorate of Mr John Hay, he who was 
deprived of the Rathven Church at the Revolution.” The “ stock " token described above 
is presumably Mr Mitchell's product, but we have not been able to identify that of Mr Hay. 

63, Uxipentirren, Ob. A M, with Latin cross between the initials. Rev. 1762. 
Measurements unknown, Not in Dick. ; 

This token, which we have not seen, is included on the authority of the late Mr D. Murray, 
who recorded it and ascribed it to Peterhead. The incumbent there in 1762 was, however, 
the Rev. Robert Kilgour. 

(4. UNIDENTIFIED, Obr. Incuse cross with equal expanded arms. Fer. Inouse inserip- 
tion: $7 JOHN VI & LVI | He that eateth my | flesh, and drinketh | my blood, | dwelleth 
in me, | and Iimn him. Incuse border both sides. Sq.. 16. Notin Dick, Dlustration 64. 

This token is regarded by some collectors as being Episcopal, probably on account of the 
eross which tt bears. We have not boon able to confirm the attribution. It is doubtfully 
ascribed to Stonehaven, 


65, Usipextiriep. Obv.M| WE, Fev. blank. Sq.,9. Notin Dick, Ilustration 65. 

We are informed by the Rev, 'T. M. Patey, of the Church of St, Mary’s-on-the-Rock, Ellon, 
that two of these tokens are preserved, amongst Episcopal tokens of various types, at his 
church. No minister of Ellon with the initialk WE is known. 

_ $6. Usipentiriap. Obv. Latin cross with expanded terminals. ev, blank. Upright 

ob., 12 «9. Illustration 66. : 

An apparently unique token preserved at Ellon. 

67. UNIDENTIFIED. Obv. Latin cross, with expanded terminals. Rev. G | MT, 8q., 15. 
Not in Dick. Illustration 67, 

This token is in the Taylor Collection at St. Andrews University, but nothing has been 
recorded as to ite origin, 
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53. OLD MELDRUM. 54.O0LD MELDRUM. 





55. PETERHEAD. 57. PETERHEAD. 


56. PETERHEAD. 
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58. REOmMY RE. 59. TurRRierF. 60. TURRIFF. 





62. STOcK. 


my blood, | 
dwellethinme, | 
andlin him. 
—<—$$$=— 65. UNIDENTIFIED 





64. UNIDENTIFIED, 





66. UNIDENTIFIED. 


67. UNIDENTIFIED. 
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IX. 


NOTE ON THE BLUIDY BANNER OR HAUGHHEAD BANNER. 
By Miss E. M. MEIN, B.L., F.S.A.Scor. 


In a notice of “The Bluidy Banner” of Drumeclog and Bothwell Brig 
contributed to the Proceedings, vol. iii. (1858-59), p. 253, Mr James Drum- 
mond gave the history of the flag as he had understood it when recounted 
by its then possessors, Mr and Miss Raeburn, Dunbar. -Mr Drummond 
recorded that the flag had ‘‘belonged to Hall of Haughhead, a zealous 
Covenanter, . . . Hall’s son, while on his death-bed, gave the banner to a 
zealous Covenanting friend of the name of Cochrane. His own son, having 
turned conformist clergyman, was considered unworthy to be the custodier 
of such a precious relic. This Cochrane, after wandering about from place 
to place, settled in Coldstream; his son, again, bequeathed the banner to 
his youngest daughter, Mary, who married Mr Raeburn of Dunbar, the father 
of the present proprietors, Mr and Miss Raeburn, now a very aged couple.” 
Mr Drummond also referred to a chest of arms said to have been used in 
Covenanting times which had been given away, excepting two swords. 

The banner is one of the well-known Covenanting banners, and the 
sentiments of the inscription on it, ‘‘ No quarters for ye active enimies of ye 
Covenant,” have caused it to be quoted frequently in support of the blood- 
thirsty intentions of the Covenanters at Bothwell Brig. It has continued 
to receive the name given to it by Mr Drummond in 1859, although it has 
also sometimes been called the Haughhead banner. Andrew Lang * thought 
the provenance and pedigree fairly probable in itself; and Sheriff Mark 
Napier, whose critical faculties, like those of Andrew Lang, were more often 
roused and exercised on evidence which tells against the Royalists, accepted 
the story and used the coloured reproduction of the flag in his Memorials 
of Claverhouse. It has subsequently been referred to by other writers. 

The tradition has been challenged by Dr D. Hay Fleming, as referred 
to later, but otherwise the story as recounted by Mr Drummond does not 
seem to have been examined. 

Henry Hall, the Covenanter, who died near Queensferry in 1680, and 
whose name is coupled with that of the Rev. Donald Cargill as one of the 
authors of the Queensferry Paper, discovered when he was seized, was the 
“onlie lawful son" * of Robert Hall of Haughhead (died circa 1661) by his 


* History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 353. 
* Reg. of Deeds (Mackenzie Office), vol. ii. p. 501, 
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first wife, Helen Scott, who died in 1652. Henry had. a son, Samuel, “‘ unicus 
filius legitimus.”"* This only son, Samuel, by his second wife, Janet Pringle, 
had two sons, Henry, *‘son and nearest heir,” * who succeeded his father in 
Haughhead and who was alive in Jedburgh in 1796, and James,* ordained 
by the Reformed Presbytery, otherwise the Cameronians or Macmillanites, 
in 1750, during his father’s lifetime. James played a leading part in the 
troubles of this Presbytery in the April before his father died in 1753.4 He 
died in 1781, aged fifty-five, and is commemorated by a stone immediately 
to the north of the Martyrs’ Monument in Old Greyfriars Kirkyard. Thus 
the only ordained grandson of Henry Hall was ordained in a church accept- 
able to the irreconcilables. Samuel Hall was a follower of Mr Macmillan 
judging from the reference to him in Boston's Memoirs (Morrison’s edition, 
1899, p. 216), where he is mentioned by the initials “‘S. H. of H."’ as accom- 
panying Mr Macmillan. James Hall, his second son, was therefore an 
eminently suitable custodier of the banner, even had his elder brother, 
Henry, been considered a backslider in the eyes of his father, of which there 
is no evidence. The touching death-bed scene of Mr Drummond's story, if 
it had occurred, would have taken place between two nonagenarians, 
Samuel dying in July 1753 in his ninety-second year,’ and the Raeburns’ 
great-grandfather would have required to have been a contemporary in 
order to have been an active Covenanter. The banner probably passed 
from the Halls to the Cochranes, but not in the way nor for the reason given 
by Mr Drummond. 

The “conformist” grandson of Henry Hall has been identified as the 
Rev. George Hall (1680 ?—1740), minister of Linton, Roxburghshire.* George 
Hall is described in Scott's Fasti (1917 ed.) as “‘son of Robert Hall of Haugh- 
head and grandson of Henry Hall the Covenanter."’ This is plainly incorrect 
in view of the foregoing facts, but he may have been the son of a half brother 
of Henry Hall, and a grandson of Robert by the latter's second marriage to 

ret Davidson or Young.’ It is true that the Rey. George Hall died 

(1740) before Samuel (1753), but he could not have been a son of Samuel 
by an earlier marriage. The Rev. George Hall left four sons and a daughter. 
John, his eldest son, not mentioned in the Fasti, may have been dead by 
1753, but he had a son, George, “ Mariner at Plymouth,’ who was alive in 
1782," and who would have been heir to Haughhead had his grandfather 
George been Samuel's eldest son and heir. This disposes of the possibility of 
the Rev. George Hall having been the “‘conformist"’ grandson of Henry Hall. 

* Part. Reg. Sasines, Roxburghshire, vol. vi., second series, p. 128, 

* Tbid., vol. xvii. p. 5. 

2 Reg. of Services of Heirs, 7th December 1782. 

* A Breach in the Reformed Presbytery, 1753 (Scottish Church History Society, vol. 1. p. 1). 

* Tombstone, and Sheriff Court Books, Roxburgh, 1753, p. 191. 

* Berwickshire Nat. Ciub,, vol. xxvi. p. 376. 


* Reg. of Deeds (Mackenzie Oflice), vol. i. p. 591. 
* Ibid., vol. coxxxii. p. 477. 
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These are errors in the hitherto accepted story of the banner, but to leave 
the facts here would tend to discredit the whole tradition. It remains 
therefore to construct, as far as possible, the real history. 

Miss Catharine Raeburn, who showed the flag to Mr Drummond, died, 
the last survivor of the family, on 3rd December 1868, said to be aged 
seventy-three, but possibly she was older. Her eldest brother, William, 
was ordained in the Original Secession Church, the “Old Lights,” in 1804. 
He demitted his charge in 1837 and joined the Church of Scotland in 1839. 
In 1844 he sought re-admission to the Original Secession Church, but by 
that time his father was dead.’ Thus it would appear that it was James 
Raeburn, Miss Raeburn's father, who left the banner past his son William, 
because he had turned “conformist clergyman.” 

Miss Raeburn's grandparents, John Cochrane and Elizabeth Air, were 
married in Coldstream in 1750, and Mary, her mother, their eldest child. 
was baptised 27th November 1752. A Hector Aire was in company with 
Henry Hall in Northumberland in 1678. In all likelihood this was the 
Hector, described as eldest son of Thomas Air, Coldstream Mill,* and it is 
probable that the Raeburns were descended from Henry Hall through 
Elizabeth Air's parents, her mother’s mother mentioned later. M 
married James Raeburn and died, aged ninety-two, on 6th April 1844, The 
notice of her death in the Scotsman says: “Mrs R. (sic) was a most rigid 
Cameronian, and retained in her Possession the flag of the Covenant, which 
was borne by her grandfather at the battle of Bothwell Brig. Although 
somewhat tattered, still all the emblems and mscriptions sre perfectly 
legible. The old lady prized it beyond rubies, and has transmitted it as an 
heirloom in her family,” 

She had heen born eight months before the death of Samuel Hall, and 
their two lives covered the span of one hundred and eighty-three years, so 
there is every reason to believe that Mrs Raeburn had been told by excellent 
authorities the story of the banner and other relics. She cannot be held 
accountable, however, for the accuracy or otherwise of the obituary notice, 

Her daughter, Miss Raeburn, bequeathed the banner and a sword to Mr 
William Sinclair, a native of Dunbar, who was ultimately senior teller of 
the City of Glasgow Bank, and retired to Moffat. He carefully recorded in 
writing the information he had been given by Miss Raeburn and some other 
particulars, This statement says that Miss Raeburn said that the banner 
and the sword had belonged to Colonel Cleland, “that is the sword had been 
his and worn by him at the battle of Bothwell Brig in 1679. The flag had 
been there also, and had been carried off by him to preserve it from the 
enemy. Colonel Cleland had given these to his friend Henry Hall of Haugh- 


* Services of Heirs, 28th October 1840; Soott's Fanti (Bannockburn, Old Hurgher}. 
* ércheologia Aliana, dth sorics, vol, ix, p- BE 
* Lauder Testaments, vol, i. (let Tune 1675), 
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head, near Hawick, who was progenitor of the said Catherine. . . . She 
herself is said to have been, when young, a tall and handsome woman. In 
her latter days she had a deep masculine voice and she was a good reader 
and evidently she was one who had received a good education. .. In giving 
these relics into the care of Miss Raeburn's ancestor Colonel Cleland had 
stipulated that they were not to be given up save to some lineal descendant 
or representative of Cleland’s own family.”’ Mr Sinclair also recorded that 
an intimate friend of Miss Raeburn's, Mrs Angus, said that Mr Racburn had 
been a well-to-do joiner and that the flag had come to Miss Raeburn from 
her mother’s mother, 

William Cleland, who was about eighteen years of age in 1679, and Henry 
Hall, his senior both in age and rank among the Covenanters, were both 
fugitives after the battle of Bothwell Brig. Hall was killed the following 
year, but the two young contemporaries Samuel Hall and William Cleland 
were passing to and fro in Scotland between 1680 and 1688. Samuel was 
at times with James Renwick. Indeed it seems a logical deduction from 
a Petition } to the Privy Council by “Mr Alexander Scheills, preacher of the 
Gospell, Samuell Hall, sone to the deceast Henry Hall of Haughhead, and 
John Luckup, merchant in Edinburgh,” that it was Samuel Hall along with 
Alexander Shields who were the two friends with James Renwick when he 
was surprised in John Luckup's house in the Castlehill, a fact which seems 
to have escaped notice hitherto. Thus Samuel Hall and William Cleland 
were associated not only through the banner but by both being concerned 
in closing events of the Covenanting struggle, the capture of the last. martyr 
publicly hanged and the last battle. William Cleland during this period is 
mentioned as being in company with the Rey. Alexander Peden. There 
were also the months between the Revolution and Colonel Cleland's death 
at Dunkeld when the relics could have been returned or recovered. Accord- 
ing to the story, Cleland placed great store on the banner and sword, and it 
can only be wondered why he did not recover them during these ten years. 

Dr Hay Fleming has drawn attention to a close similarity between this 
banner and a banner belonging to a party of dissidents from the United 
Societies in the early eighteenth century. The mottoes of this eighteenth- 
century banner were thought sufficiently extraordinary by the United 
Societies to be worth quoting in a pamphlet in confutation of a Manifesto 
issued by this insignificant party. Dr Hay Fleming considered that there 
could be no reasonable doubt of the identity of this banner with the Bluidy 
Banner.® 

To return to the recent pedigree of the banner and sword. On the death 
of Mr W. Sinclair the relics passed to Mr William Speirs, who framed the flag 
for preservation, and left them to his stepdaughter, Miss Hannah Piers (Mac- 
kenzie) Speirs. The banner was lent by her and exhibited at the Scottish 


1 Laing MS&., vol. 350, No, 250, * Siz Soinia of the Covenant, vol. fi. p. 216, 
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Historical Exhibition, Glasgow, 1911. On her death the relics were left to 
Mr William B. Speirs and his brother Mr George R. Speirs, her nephews, to 
whom thanks are due for a copy of the notes made by Mr Sinclair. They 
presented them on 12th May 1946 to the Cameronian Regiment (Scottish 
Rifles). 

The other sword, mentioned by Mr Drummond, and a flintlock musket, 
both of which had belonged to Miss Raeburn, came into the possession of 
John Sinclair, Esq., Solicitor, Dunbar, a nephew of Mr William Sinelair. 
They are said to have belonged to Henry Hall himself, The sword, an 
Andrea Ferrara rapier blade without the hilt, and musket, were exhibited 
at the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901. Both are now in the 
possession of the widow of Mr Sinclair in Edinburgh. 

The authenticity of the banner as a Covenanting relic will be considered 
by some to be sufficiently vouched for on the balance of evidence, and by 
others to remain an open question. 


x. 


EXCAVATIONS IN TWO HOMESTEADS AT CROCK CLEUCH, 
ROXBURGHSHIRE. By K. A. STEER, M.A.., Pr.D., F.S.A., 
F.S.A.Scor., anp G. 8. KEENEY, M.A., B.Lrrr, 


fiead March 10, 1947. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The numerous remains of ancient domestic sites on the lower slopes 
of Cheviot, in East Roxburghshire, constitute one of the most important 
and yet neglected features of the archwology of that county. Owing to 
their small size and unimpressive character, more than half of these sites 
are omitted from the Ordnance Survey maps, While the true nature of 
the recorded examples is invariably disguised by the inappropriate label 
“Fort”. The task of discriminating between the forts proper on the one 
hand, and the homesteads and village settlements on the other, was 
initiated in Roxburghshire at the end of last century by Mr Francis Lynn, 
who showed that out of twenty-three so-called forts, concentrated in an 
area of eight square miles at the head of the Bowmont Water, only six 
are primarily defensive works: the remainder being “enclosures which 
have more the character of homesteads or clusters of houses’’1 


' Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, 1807, pp, 185-200, 
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Investigations made by the officers of the Royal Commission, in 
preparation for the forthcoming Roxburghshire Inventory, have not only 
confirmed Lynn's observations, but have further emphasised the pre- 
ponderance of domestic habitations. While only a single new fort has 
come to light in the limited area surveyed by Lynn, fifteen additional 
homesteads have been identified, all of which, on typological grounds, 
would appear to date not later than the seventeenth century. 

Although these domestic sites are superficially alike in choice of 
situation, being strung out along the sides of the valleys of the Bowmont 
and Kale Waters and their tributaries, rarely above the 1000-foot contour- 
line, they differ widely in plan and construction, and, it may be inferred, 
in date. In size, they range from simple enclosures, only large enough 
to accommodate a single family (these are by far the most common), to 
one instance of a village-settlement over an acre in extent. Several sites 
show a striking resemblance on plan to the Romano-British settlement 
at Milking-Gap, Northumberland,! while others, situated nearer the valley- 
floors, and associated with extensive land-boundaries, are presumably 
medieval. “Seooped enclosures”, of the type dated in Peeblesshire to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century.? are well represented, and secondary 
occupation of a mumber of sites is suggested by the intrusion of rectangular 
buildings amongst the cireular hut-foundations of the first period. 

Despite the abundance of the remains, their outstanding importance 
for research into the political, social, and economic life of the Borders 
from prehistoric to modern times, and their suitability for small-scale 
excavation under normal conditions, not a single domestic site in Roxburgh- 
shire had been excavated prior to 1939, and it was largely for this reason 
that the excavations at Crock Cleuch were undertaken in that year. It 
was originally intended to resume the excavations in 1940, but, owing to 
the war, and the present difficulty of organising working-parties in remote 
areas, it seems probable that further investigation will have to be postponed 
for some years, and it has therefore been decided to publish an account 
of the work carried out so far. 


ToroGRaPpHy (fig. 1). 


The sites chosen for excavation are two adjacent homesteads, situated 
two and a quarter miles south-east of Belford and some 200 yards up 
the Crock Cleuch, a narrow valley whose upper limits are sharply defined 
by the rock outcrops of Crock Law (1338 0.D.) to the north, and Pudding 
Law (1403 0.D.) to the south." The floor of the valley, drained by a name- 

' Archrologia Mliana, Ser. 4, vol. xv. pp. 303-350, 


® Proc, Soc. aint, Seol., vol. boxy. pp. 2-115. 
* 0.8. 1-inch map, Sheet 81, National Grid Refs, 30/833176 and 834174. 
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Pig. 1. The site of the Crock Cleuch Homesteads. 
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less tributary of the Calroust Burn, is covered with boulder clay, which, 
in its turn, is masked partly. by a thin and variable deposit of glacial gravel, 
and partly by a wash of scree gravel from the exposed rock. These gravels 
combine to form narrow platforms on either side of the stream which fan 
out at the junction with the Calroust Burn. It is on the wider of these 
two platforms, on the north side of the Cleuch, that the homesteads have 
been erected. 

The advantages of this situation for primitive settlement are obvious. 
The gravel subsoil is well drained, and the inference that it was free from 
forest at the time of the settlement is supported by the discovery of a 
field-system extending north-westwards from the west homestead, with 
which it is undoubtedly associated, for roughly 200 yards (infra, p. 148). 
Rising ground provides shelter on all sides except the west, and the stream 
furnishes an abundant supply of fresh water throughout the year. The 
easily quarried rock scarps on the face of Crock Law afford ample building 
material, while querns can be fashioned from the local andesitic lava and 
erude pottery from the boulder clay. Moreover, an important north to 
south communication route is near at hand. The watershed between the 
Calroust and Kelsocleuch Burns, whose summit is only half a mile to the 
east of the homesteads, carries an ancient track from Belford to the Border 
at Windy Gyle, and thence to Alwinton. Short linear earthworks drawn 
across this track at several points attest its antiquity, though whether the 
earthworks are prehistoric or medieval is uncertain. The track was 
certainly in use as a drove road in medieval times, and its existence ot a 
much earlier date is suggested by the fact that, between the Border and 
Belford, it passes in close proximity to two Bronze Age cairns, the Iron 
Age fort known as the Castles, a homestead of early type recently discovered 
by the first-named writer from air photographs, and two other sites marked 
on the Ordnance Survey 6-inch map! whose remains have now been 
practically obliterated by cultivation. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 


The only previous description of the sites at first hand is given by Lynn, 
who notes the salient features but confuses the compass-points: his west 
site is actunlly the east and wie versa.t The homesteads, which are 95 feet 
apart, are strikingly similar in plan and construction. Each consists of a 
dry-stone wall, 7-8 feet thick, enclosing an ovoid aren, about one-eighth 
of an acre in extent, with the main axis running east-west. In each case 
the enclosure wall is pierced only by a single entrance on the west side 
which leads into an excavated forecourt, while the rear half of the enclosure 
is occupied by a terrace on which is set a large circular hut. 


' Roxburghshire, 1925 edition, Sheet NX XI. * Loe, cit., pp. 190-101, 
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Though its walls have collapsed in many places, the east site is in a 
fair state of preservation, and all the features noted above were recognisable 
without excavation. From the fact that handy-sized walling-stones abound 
on the surface it can be inferred that no extensive stone-robbing has 
taken place within recent times. The west site, on the other hand, is 
in a much more fragmentary state, and was no doubt used comparatively 
recently as a quarry for the adjacent sheep-shelter, 


THE EXcaAVATIONS. 


As sufficient voluntary labour was available, work was begun simul- 
taneously on the two sites in the hope of confirming the superficial indications 
of a contemporary date. When this had been achieved, by the discovery 
of the same type of pottery on each of the principal hut-floors, all resources 
were concentrated on the more productive east site. It will be convenient 
to deseribe the excavations on each site separately, 


I. East Srre. 
(i) The Hnelosure (fig. 2), 


The east homestead stands precisely on the 1000-foot contour with 
its south side resting on the edge of the gully through which the stream 
meanders; the bed of the stream is now 10 feet 6 inches below the base 
of the enclosure wall. 

Ovoid in shape, the enclosure measures internally 105 feet from east 
to west by 65 feet from north to south, The enclosure wall is well pre- 
served on the east side, and, apart from a short sector on the south side 
where erosion by the stream has brought about a total collapse for 15 feet, 
and caused the wall to settle out of line for a further 23 feet east of the 
gap, its site is clearly marked by a stony mound through which facing 
stones can be seen in situ at several points. The wall is 7-8 feet thick 
at the base and consists of two parallel lines of Old Red Sandstone lava 
blocks, and occasional erratics, bound by an earth and rubble core, On 
the east side, the outer face is still standing to a height of 5 feet 3 inches 
and comprises stones of varying sizes, with those of the lowest course laid 
horizontally and the remainder piled on in irregular fashion (Pl, XV, 1). 
The northern end of the main section, however, revealed a different eon- 
struction, for here the outer face is represented by two massive blocks 
set on end, the largest measuring 3 feet 9 inches high and 2 feet 6 inches 
wide. In preparation for these blocks the ground had been levelled by 
cutting back into the scree, and it had been necessary to insert a packing- 
stone under each to give stability (Pl. XV, 2, and fig. 6, A-B). Similar 
orthostatic boulders are visible at other points around the wall. 
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The inner face of the wall was only examined at the northern end of the 
main section, Owing to the fact that the ground falls 16 feet from the 
north to the south side of the homestead, the inner foundations are 3 feet 
below those of the outer face at this point; like the latter, they are bedded 
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Fig. 2. East Homestead, Crock Cleuch, 


in the scree and provided with a levelling course of small stones. The wall 
only survives to a height of 2 feet and consists of three courses of smal] 
blocks horizontally laid. The original height, however, can hardly have 
been less than 6 feet 6 inches, the minimum required to bring it level with 
the top of the outer face. The site of the entrance is clearly shown by a 
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gap in the west side of the enclosure wall. It was not excavated, but a 
trial pit in the centre suggested that it is paved. It leads directly into a 
court which has been hollowed out of the hill-slope and which occupies 
roughly a quarter of the interior. This court probably served as a stock- 
pen, and would incidentally improve the drainage of the rest of the site. 
Flanking the court, on the north, is a large stony mound, and on the narrow 
terrace between this mound and the enclosure wall are indications of one, 
or possibly two circular huts. The east side of the court is defined by a 
scarp which rises abruptly to a vertical height of 7 feet above the floor of 
the court to form the western edge of the terrace supporting the principal 
hut. The fragment of wall visible at the junction of the south end of the 
terrace and the enclosure wall may be the remains of a dividing wall which 
ran along the edge of the terrace; this point, however, requires further 
investigation. 

The main section (fig. 6, A-B) shows that the homestead is erected at 
a point where the boulder clay obtrudes between the lower limit of the 
seree and the upper limit of the river gravel, though it is probable that 
the exposure of the boulder clay is partly due to preliminary levelling of 
the slope in preparation for the hut foundations. 


(ii) Hut EF. 1 (figs. 3 and 6, A—B), 


The main hut is cireular, and measures 26 feet in diameter within a 
dry-stone wall which averages 4 feet thick and is built of small facing 
stones with a rubble core. No more than two courses survive, and the 
original height of the wall is problematical: the amount of tumbled walling 
stones in the vicinity is only sufficient to establish a minimum height of 
3 feet. A broken quernstone was found incorporated in the inner face of 
the wall on the north side. 

The entrance is situated on the east where a heavy and well-laid paved 
approach is carried through a gap in the wall (Pl. XVI, 1). The southern limit 
of the entrance is defined by the butt-end of the hut wall (the block facing 
the gap had tumbled out of position and is not shown on the plan), and a width 
of 5 feet is given by three threshold-stones, set into the ground a few inches 
back from the circumference of the inside face of the wall, and projecting 

—5 inches aboye the paving-stones on cither side, The two southernmost 
stones show no signs of use, but the upper surface of the northernmost 
stone, 2 feet 5 inches long, is heavily worn, aa are the two large paving 
stones approaching it from the west. A fourth stone, adjacent to the 
worn threshold-stone on the north side, is similarly set on edge into the 
ground, unlike the walling stones which are laid on bed. Its position in 
relation to the outer corner-stone of the north jamb, its unworn condition, 
and the fact that it was backed by rubble, show, however, that it served 
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as the base of the inner jamb and not asa sill. No pivot-stone was found,! 
but against the jamb of the inner wall, on the south side, was a hole in 
the hut paving, 9 inches wide and 5 inches deep, with a stone bottom. 
If the door was pivoted at this point, and opened inwards in a clockwise 
direction, the wearing on the northern threshold-stone, and the absence 
of wear on the threshold-stones nearer the hinge, becomes understandable, 
but the evidence was not entirely conclusive. The interior of the hut is 
paved at the same level as the paved approach for a radius of 5 feet from 
the centre of the entrance, Elsewhere it is 7 inches higher, possibly to 
minimise the draught from the door!’ Except for a patch near the centre, 
the paving is continuous, but is much better laid in the western half of the 
hut where there are several large flags measuring 3 feet in length by 2-3 
feet in width (PL XVII, 1). Near the centre of the hut is a hearth, defined on 
three sides by flags, and floored with small stones which have been heavily 
burnt (Pl. XVI, 2). North of the hearth, and just off the true centre of the 
hut, is a post-hole, 1 foot in diameter and pointed to a depth of 16 inches 
below the boulder clay. It was packed with small stones and evidently 
held the main timber supporting the roof. 

In addition to the querns already described, the wpper stone of a beehive- 
quern was found buried in the floor beneath a paving-stone near the post- 
hole, while fragments of coarse hand-made pottery, a stone axe, a hone, 
a rubbed stone, and a bronze annular brooch were discovered at various 
points on the pavement and in cracks in the floor (fig. 3). While the hut 
paving had been patched up in a few places there were no signs of wholesale 
reconstruction, and the relics from the floor must therefore be regarded as 
belonging to a single occupational period. The hut was not burnt down, 
but seems to have gradually disintegrated, fallen stones being found both 
sides of the wall. 

Excavation below pavement level in the main section showed that the 
flags, and the foundations of the hut wall, are not laid directly on the 
subsoil but on a strip of made soil, 4-16 inches deep, and suggesting, at 
first sight, an earlier occupation floor. On the other hand it may simply 
represent preliminary levelling of the hut site, as it fits the hut limits 
exactly and the pottery fragments it produced are indistinguishable from 
those found on the hut floor. <A similar patch of made soil was observed 
to the south of the hut (fig. 6, A—B). 


oe eae ease avek arma carole rg immediately inside the hut entrance (PL XVI, 2), cannot 

ve gerved a4 a pivot, since the socket shows no sign of wear and a door hung in this Pea es 

bleck the worn threshold-stone. position would 
® ‘The position of this step is ahown in fig. 3 by a thickening of the edges of the pa nf 
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Il. Wrst Srre. 
(i) The Enclosure (fig. 4). 

The west homestead is situated on the edge of the same stream, 95 feet 
west of the east homestead and 30 feet below it. Except on the west side, 
where stone-robbing for the adjacent sheep-shelter has obliterated the 
remains, the line of the enclosure wall is well defined by a stony mound 
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in which facing stones are visible in sifu at various pointa 
measures 70 feet from north to south by approximately 105 feet from east 


to west. 
The enclosure wall varies in width from 7 feet on the north side to 8 feet 
6 inches on the south, and is of the same construction as that on the east 


. Orthostatic blocks are again employed in the outer face (one measur- 
ing 5 feet 10 inches long projects 2 feet above the present turf-line), while 






site. 
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amaller stones are used for the inner face: the core is formed of earth and 
rubble. 

In the main section (fig. 6, C-D) seree gravel is absent, the enclosure 
wall on the north side standing directly on the boulder clay, while on the 
south it is laid on the river gravel, which has been searped to provide a 
firm base for the outer face. The entrance is on the west side where there 
is a gap, 25 feet wide, in the enclosure wall: its exact position can only 
be fixed by excavation. As in the east homestead, the entrance leads into 
a hollowed forecourt, in this case occupying the entire western half of the 
interior and containing no visible remains of huts. A trial pit near the 
entrance produced boulder clay immediately below the turf, showing that 
the river gravel has been removed hereabouts in the course of excavating 
the court, but a larger pit further north revealed paving throughout. Lying 
on this pavement was a single row of boulders laid edge to edge whose 
purpose is at present obscure. 

The eastern half of the interior consists of a terrace, at a vertical height 
of 7 feet 6 inches above the court, and separated from it by a well-defined 
scarp in which traces of a stone revetment can be observed. 


(i) Hut W. 1 (figs. 5 and 6, CD). 


This hut is structurally similar to the corresponding hut on the east 
site though less regular in shape. It measures 30 feet from north to south 
by 28 feet from east to west, within a dry wall averaging 4 feet thick and, 
at the most, two courses high. The inner side of the north jamb of the 
entrance is preserved, together with three flags of the paved approach, 
but the south jamb has been rooted out. Although the interior of the hut 
was not completely excavated, the floor was again found to be less well 
paved in the eastern than in the western half, though the two levela noted 
in hut E. 1 are not present here. A fragment of Roman glass and a hone 
were found on the hut paving, while cracks in the floor produced a few 
scraps of coarse pottery of the same type as that found on the east. site. 
The only other relic, a dressed stone, was found buried in the floor 
immediately beneath a flagstone. 


THe Frecp-Sysrem (fig, 1). 


As already mentioned, an ancient field-system extends north-westwards 
from the west homestead. The remains comprise three lynchets (indicated 
on the plan by broken lines), all running parallel to the contours but at 
different elevations and of different lengths. The upper lynchet, which 
marks the highest limit of cultivation, is 500 fect long, the second 150 feet 
long, and the lowest only 70 feet long. The upper and centre lynchets are 
280 feet apart and the centre and lower lynchets 120 feet apart. The 
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strips of ground between the lynchets have been divided into plots by 
transverse dry walls built of large boulders set a few feet apart, the space 
between being packed with small stones. This packing has now dis- 
integrated leaving only the grounders in position. Three of these walls 
(indicated on the plan by solid lines) can still be traced. The westernmost 
links the centre and lower lynchets and continues for a further 20 feet 
downhill; the second starts 66 feet from the upper lynchet and runs to 
within 22 feet of the east end of the centre lynchet; while the third extends 
from the east end of the upper lynchet to within 10 feet of the homestead 
wall. A footpath which runs through this gap directly to the entrance 
of the east homestead presumably occupies the site of the original track 
between the two settlements. 

That the fields and homesteads are contemporary can hardly be doubted 
from their relationship on the plan, the similar method of construction of 
their boundary walls, and the absence of alternative settlement sites in the 
immediate vicinity. In spite of its fragmentary pattern the field-system 
is clearly of the Celtic type,’ which, except for the disputed instance at 
Torwoodlee,? has not previously been recognised in Scotland. 


Tue Frinps. 


A. Pottery. 


Ninety fragments of pottery were found including parts of five rims and 
a base (fig. 7, Nos. 1-6). All the fragments come from vessels of the same 
type—a bucket- or barrel-shaped pot, with a plain roll rim, made by hand 
of coarsely levigated clay. The external surface is unburnished, and both 
it and the body of the vessel contain large pieces of grit, while the inside 
has generally been smoothed by hand. Two of the fragments show evidence 
of building in strip-technique.* Coarse ware of this kind is obviously a 
local native production, and microscopic examination of the grit content 
shows that weathered andesitic lava, such as is exposed on the face of 
Crock Law, predominates. This rock contains large felspars, the decom- 
position of which would produce a proportion of Kaolin or China-clay 
suitable for coarse pottery-making.* 


Hut B&B. 1. 


1. (Fig. 7, No. 2.) From the hut floor. A plain roll rim from a straight- 
sided vessel at least 9 inches in diameter at the mouth. The texture is 
very hard and both surfaces are covered with fine grit: larger pieces of 


' Antiquity, vol. i. pp. 8 and 275-8. 

* Childe, Scotland Before the Scota, pp. 81-2. 

* Of. Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lxexv. p. 210. 

* I am indebted for this analysis to Mr F. W. Anderson. 
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grit occur in the core. Core and interior are black while the exterior is 
ash-grey. 

2. (Fig. 7, No. 3.) From the hut floor. A large fragment from the 
rim of a straight-sided pot, about 9 inches in diameter at the rim, made of 
coarse clay smoothed on the inside surface but otherwise gritty. Black 
throughout. 

3. (Fig. 7, No. 6.) From the entrance. Part of the base and wall 
of a bellied pot. The body is fired to a buff colour on the surface and is 
rough and gritty, while the interior is black and smoothed. 

4. (Fig. 7, No. 4.) From the made earth below the hut paving. Roll 
rim and side of a straight-sided vessel, roughly smoothed both inside and 
out, but with a heavily gritted core. The external surface is black and 
sooted, while the interior is a dull buff colour. 

®. (Fig. 7, No. 5.) From the made earth below the hut paving. Roll 
rim from a vessel similar to No. 1. The exterior is heavily coated with 
soot, while the interior bears grass-stalk impressions, 

6. (Fig. 7, No. 1.) From the main section south of the hut, A large 
fragment of the rim and side of a bellied pot over 12 inches in diameter. 
Small chips of stone are visible in the core and outer surface, while the 
inside is smoothed. 


The manufacture, use, and distribution of this type of ware has recently 
been the subject of a special study by Dr Richmond, who shows that 
it is “everywhere associated with the Iron Age hill-forts and homesteads 
of the Votadinian tribe” whose territory extended from the Tyne to the 
Forth. The ware, however, is not closely datable. A product of the 
overlap between the Bronze Age and Iron Age cultures, it is found in 
levels underlying Romano-British sites at Gunnar Peak and Gunnerton 
in Northumberland, and, in a Romano-British context, on several native 
sites in Northumberland, at Traprain Law, and in the hill-fort at Edgerston, 
Roxburghshire; while elements of the same ceramic tradition appear to be 
reflected in a Saxon pipkin from Heworth dated to the seventh century.* 


B. Glass, 


1. Hut W. 1.—Between the floor-stones. Amber-coloured fragment of 
Roman glass identified by Mr W. A. Thorpe as part of the handle-join 
of a jug, similar in form to that found at Turriff and fully described in 
Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixviii. pp. 489-44. Mr Thorpe dates this type 
of jug in Britain to the late second or early third century, | 

* Archwologia Eliana, Ser, 4, vol. xx. pp. 121-88. 
* In Dr Richmond's study the pottery from the homesteads at Crock Cleuch (therein referred to 
as Sourhope) is sald to be carried on by associnted relics towards the twelfth cen {loe. cit., p. L120) 


tury 7 
This conclusion was based on an early opinion that the bronze brooch found in hut EH. 1 is twelfth 
century—an illusion which has since bean dispelled, 
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Fig. 7. Pottery, stone axe, ond bronze annular brooch from Crock Cleuch. 
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C. Stone Implements. 


1. (Fig. 7, No. 7.) Hut EB. 1.—Between the floor-stones. Ground axe, 
4 inches long by 14 inches broad at the widest part, and 1,)5 inches thick. 
In section it is rather a thick oval, narrowing in thickness at each end and 
broader at the chopping-end than at the butt. The sides are slightly 
rounded but there is no flattening. The material from which it is made 
is greywacke, greenish inside and with a heavy light brown patina on the 
outside. It has been well worn at both ends and has been battered and 
chipped all round, possibly after it was discarded. Tt is very scratched, 
but shows no sign of rolling by water action. 

2. Hut W. 1.—Between the floor-stones. Hone, 54 inches long and 
12 inches wide. 

3. Hut EF. 1.—Between the floor-stones. Flat oval stone, 7 inches 
long and 34 inches wide; rubbed on one edge. 

4. Hut FE. 1.— Built into the inner face of the hut wall. Slab of andesitic 
lava which has been used as a grain-rubber. The stone is fractured on 
three sides, but appears to have been originally circular in shape and is 
thus distinct from the true saddle-quern. The surface is deeply worn by 
grinding, and the sides have been decorated with both vertical and horizontal 
grooves deeply cut with a sharp instrument. Similar grooves were observed 
on the face of a saddle-quern (sic) found at Gunnar Peak. 

5. Hut EF, 1.—Buried in the floor of the hut and covered by a flagstone. 
Upper stone of a beehive-quern of andesitic lava similar to a specimen 
from Newstead.* There are two socket-holes in the side, 120° apart, for 
horizontal handles. The base of the stone has broken off below one socket 
and there is a similar fracture on the opposite side. The grinding surface 
is worn. 

6. Hut FB. 1.—Segment of the lower stone of a revolving quern, re-used 
as paving immediately inside the hut entrance. The edges of the stone 
are roughly trimmed and there is a central socket for the spindle, but it 
has been fractured before use as neither the socket nor the surface show 
any sign of wear. 

7. Hut W. 1.—Buried in the floor of the hut and covered by a flagstone. 
Block of andesitic lava dressed into the shape of a truncated cone and 
measuring 9} inches in diameter at the base, 6} inches high, and 7 inches 
in diameter at the top. The purpose of this stone is unknown. 


D. Metal. 


1. (Fig. 7, No. 8.) Hut FE. 1.—Between the floor-stones. Bronze 
annular brooch with iron pin. The brooch is oval in section and measures 
1} inches in diameter internally. The back is plain, while the front and 


' Archrologia Hiliana, Ser. 2, vol. x. p. 24. 
* Antiquily, vol. xi, p. 147, No, 30. 
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sides are decorated with ten groups of from three to five transverse ring- 
mouldings. ‘Two of these groups are set close together on either side of a 
worn groove, which extends round the back of the brooch, and in which 
the pin was pivoted, while the remainder are evenly spaced around the 
circumference. The iron pin was reduced to a few corroded fragments 
and defied preservation. 

This type of brooch, in which the ring is always bronze though the pin 
may be of bronze or iron, occurs fairly frequently in Anglo-Saxon cemeteries 
in Yorkshire and the south of England,' but has not been recorded previously 
from Seotland. Its absence at Traprain Law is noteworthy. While, 
however, the majority of these brooches have been found in specifically 
Anglo-Saxon contexts, Mr Leeds informs us that the type is essentially of 
British and not Teutonic origin, so that a pre-Saxon date is not impossible. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The discovery of the same type of pottery on each of the principal hut- 
floors confirms the structural indications that the homesteads possess a 
common cultural parentage. While they were not necessarily built 
simultaneously, it may be assumed that the occupations overlapped, for 
had one homestead been erected first, and subsequently abandoned, new 
settlers would presumably have reoccupied it rather than undertake the 
laborious task of constructing an almost exact replica in the immediate 
vicinity. As each site would only house a single family, the duplication 
can be attributed either to the requirements of two unrelated families or, 
more probably, to the expansion of an original household due, perhaps, 
to the marriage of a son. 

Homesteads of this type form a distinct class, and their comparative 
uniformity in design and execution enables them to be easily isolated from 
other patterns of native settlements occurring in the same area. Their 
distribution is well defined. Five more examples have been identified 
by the Royal Commission's officers in the upper reaches of the Bowmont 
and Kale Waters, but, although the survey of the county is incomplete, 
none has, as yet, been found in Roxburghshire outside these areas. The 
type occurs fairly frequently in the Lammermuirs,* while Mr A. H. A. 
Hogg's researches have shown that it is the commonest form of primitive 
settlement encountered on the southern slopes of Cheviot." The close 
affinity on plan between the typical Northumbrian specimen, Hartside Hill, 
and the Crock Cleuch sites is particularly noteworthy.‘ Further afield a 


1 By. Uneleby, Yorks (Proce, Soc, Ant. London, vol. xxiv., Plate facing p. 152, No. 9), and Alfriston, 
Sussex (Susser Arch, Collections, vol. Ivi., Plate iv., No. 2). Other examples from Londesborough and 
Sancton, Yorks, and Chatham, Kent, are in the Ashmolean Museum. 

© F.C..M, Berwickshire (revised edition). 

® Anfiquily, vol, xix. p. 83. 

4 Jbid,, vol, xvil. p. 150, 
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possible example has been cited from Peeblesshire,! but the small enclosures 
in Midlothian and Dumfriesshire? are not strictly comparable (though 
they have some features in common with our homesteads) and are thought 
to be largely medi#val. No unequivocal parallels have been found either 
in Westmorland * or in the West Yorkshire dales.4 

Owing to the lack of excavation on sites of this class, evidence for their 
date principally depends on the relics from Crock Cleuch, which, though 
gratifying in number, are more remarkable for their wide cultural range: 
at one end of the scale is the stone axe and at the other the annular brooch 
of a type current in the early Saxon period. For precise dating, however, 
the axe and the quernstones are of little account. There is ample evidence 
for the continued employment of stone axes into the Iron Age in Scotland, 
and there is no reason why they should not have persisted in use on primitive 
sites into the Roman period. The querns, on the other hand, were all 
incorporated in the fabric of the hut, and while they may well be con- 
temporary with the settlement, and simply represent first-aid repairs with 
discarded material (all three had been rendered useless by fractures), 
the possibility that they belong to an earlier occupation whose structural 
remains are still to seek cannot be overlooked. The coarse pottery is a 
more reliable source of evidence since it was undoubtedly fashioned on the 
site, and, thanks to Dr Richmond’s study of the comparative material, 
it is clear that, as their distribution suggests, the homesteads are linked 
with the Votadini, the tribe whose territory embraced Northumberland 
and the Merse in Roman times. Unfortunately this ware is not closely 
datable since it seems to have continued in use from pre-Roman to pagan 
Saxon times: hence the importance of the fragment of Roman glass, which 
points to occupation of the sites in the late second or early third century. 
How long before and after this the sites were occupied is unknown. 
Assuming that the inhabitants would be lightly shod, if not barefooted, 
the amount of wear on the threshold stone of hut E. 1 indicates an occupa- 
tion of considerable duration, to be measured in centuries rather than in 
years. And while none of the relics necessarily implies a pre-Roman 
occupation, the bronze annular brooch suggests that the sites continued 
to be inhabited until late Roman or early Saxon times. This conclusion 
has, indeed, been already anticipated by Dr Richmond's demonstration 
that the Crock Cleuch type of homestead formed the model for St Cuthbert's 
hermitage on Farne Island and must therefore have been current on the 
Lammermuirs and Cheviot in the saint's lifetime.* 


* Proc. Soe, Ant. Seot., vol. lexv. p. 108. 

* K.C.H.M. Midlothian; B.0.H.M. Dumfriesshire. 
" R.C.A.M. Westmorland, 

* Forks, Arch. Jowrn,, vol, xxxiv, pp. 115-60, 

* Childe, Prehistory of Seotland, p. 226, 

* Antiquity, vol. xv. pp. 83-0, 
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Owing, no doubt, to the destructive nature of the soil acids, no bones 
or iron implements were recovered from Crock Cleuch, and further research 
is needed to throw light on the economic organisation of these small 
communities. Similarly, until more excavation has been done, the relation- 
ship between these simple oval farmsteads and other types of Romano- 
British settlements found in the Votadinian area—notably the rectilinear 
sites such as Gunnar Peak?! and Carry House,? and the more complex 
villages such as Greaves Ash “—remains conjectural. It has been suggested 
that, from their resemblance with the viereckschanzen of the Upper Rhine, 
the rectilinear sites in Northumberland may represent settlement of the 
district by Rhatian immigrants in the second century. But both at Gunnar 
Peak and Carry House (and also at Greaves Ash and the small ring-fort 
of Chesters, Northumberland *) the huts are of the distinctive type found 
at Crock Cleuch, with raised thresholds and central post-holes, so that a 
eommon cultural tradition is implied in spite of the different appearance of 
the various sites on plan. 
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XI. 


FARMS AND FORTIFICATIONS IN THE KING'S PARK, EDIN- 
BURGH. By ROBERT B. K. STEVENSON, M.A., F.S.A.Scor. 
Read April Id, 1947, 


“The situation he chose for his new settlement was at a place called 
St Leonard's Crags, lying betwixt Edinburgh and the mountain called Arthur's 
Seat, and adjoining to the extensive sheep pasture atill named the King’s Park, 
from its being formerly dedicated to the preservation of the royal game. Here 
he rented a small lonely house. An extensive pasture ground adjoining, which 
Deans rented from the keeper of the King's Park, enabled him to feed his milk 
cows; and the unceasing industry and activity of Jeanie, his eldest daughter, 
were exerted in making the most of their produce.” 

The Heart of Midlothian, chap. ix (1818). 

Although most people who in a few minutes from the city streets find 
recreation among the bare slopes and crags of the King’s Park are familiar 
with “Jeanie Deans’ cottage,"’ the grassy outlines of still lonelier dwellings 
are usually passed unnoticed. The following pages take the form of an 
imaginary tour, starting from the most recent traces of familiar type, past 
fields and buildings about whose age and original appearance scarcely 
anything is known, to end at a simple settlement of remote date. On the 
way attention will be drawn to traces of some less peaceful periods. I+ is 
hoped that the reader will then make the tour on the ground. 


COTTAGES anp Fics. 


On the third highest of the escarpments known as the Dasses, which 
overlook Hunter's Bog, there is a rectangular enclosure whose stony outline, 
originally 3 feet thick, is about 70 feet wide and 80 feet long (Pl. XVIII, 1). 
The long side runs down the gentle slope, and at the upper end a cross-bank 
cute off a space 12 feet from crest to crest, which appears to have been levelled 
artificially. This suggests a long cottage, and byre, at the head of its yard; 
although indeed the secluded position and northerly aspect are somewhat 
uninviting. 

Not far away to the south-west, at the foot of the erag and in fact having 
its lower edge only 3 feet above the level of the top of the dam which closed 
the mouth of the bog, is a larger (120 feet by 140 feet) enclosure of similar 
eonstruction. There is no suggestion here of a dwelling, 

The foundations of another rectangular building can be seen 50 yards 
towards Duddingston from the south end of Dunsapie Loch on the slope of 
the crag of that name, at about 375 feet above sea-level (Pl. XWITT, 2), 
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They have an over-all width of 20 feet, and, sloping down from one end, a 
length of certainly 55 feet, to which 40 feet should probably be added. This 
building looks across the Queen’s Drive (constructed in 1846) to the rigs 
that run up the main hill-slopes. 

The outline of a less remote structure can be clearly seen just below the 
north-west end of the line of low crags which include the Echoing Rock 
(Pl. XVIII, 3). The external dimensions are roughly 15 feet by 30 feet. It 
had looked across the sweeping plough rigs, some bowed, which can be 
traced past St Leonard’s Lodge at the Park gate. The “headland” that runs 
parallel to the foot of the crags along the ends of the curving rigs swings out 
as it approaches the building. Moreover, just short of the southern corner, 
the conformation of the ground suggests that the plough-team turned there 
sharply from one rig back on to the next. In short, rig-ploughing went on 
while the building was in existence. 

Above the south-east end of the same line of crags there was another 
rectangular cottage, close to the steps up to the Queen's Drive (Pl. XVIII, 4). 
The green mounds suggest that it had been nearly 20 feet by 60 feet. It 
rested on an artificially levelled platform, perhaps cut into a low knoll, 10 feet 
in front of which the hill slopes down steeply. The south-east half of the 
building itself slopes down from the other half. We may compare the plan 
with the excavated remains of John Brown's cottage at Priesthill, Muirkirk,* 
a very slightly larger building—20 feet by 65 feet—whose sloping half is 
shown by a drain to have undoubtedly been the byre, and which was 
certainly inhabited in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 

The plough-rigs of the series which clearly continues as far down the 
valley as ‘‘ Jeanie Deans’ cottage,"’ fade at a boggy piece of ground behind 
the cottage just described. The ends curve northwards, those of the north- 
east ones to the “headland,” which also seems to mark the continuation of 
the old grassy road that comes up the northern edge of the valley. This 
road zigzags up to the Hawse gap, is cut through by the Queen’s Drive, 
and finally gets lost in the banking of the Drive. There are the remains of 
a wall at right angles to the rigs nearer the cottage, past whose north-west 
end it runs downhill. Though no other sides of an enclosure can be seen, 
it might have been built to separate the ground behind the cottage from 
the rig-ploughed fields. For there are only faint suggestions of ploughing, 
and the bumps in the ground over which the wall runs do not fit in well with 
the existing rigs. 


TERRACES AND SCOOPED ENCLOSURES. 

Another stretch of dyke downhill is plainly contemporary with the rigs 
bounded by its zigzag course. The upper end of this zigzag boundary, 
however, crosses the north-west end of a horizontal terrace which has been 

1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 1926-27, p. 287. 
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eaten into by the “vertical” rigs (Pl. XVIII, 4). Two more of these terraces 
can be recognised, the uppermost continuing along the front of the cottage. 
Their breadth varies from 10 to 25 feet. These three may well be the 
remains of a series largely destroyed by rig-ploughing. The rigs themselves 
might be assumed from our opening quotation to have fallen out of use 
before Sir Walter Scott's day; they are certainly earlier than the now green 
road which cuts across them 30 or 40 yards above the present lower road, 
which it joins just before Samson's Ribs. This old road was in use in the 
early nineteenth century. In general rig-ploughing ceased as a result of 
the Agricultural Revolution in the later eighteenth century. 

This leads us to a well-known problem. Despite Mr O. G. 8. Crawford's 
pronouncement,’ the weight of the evidence indicates that the famous 
terraces overlooking Dunsapie Loch have also been encroached upon by, 
and are earlier than, the rigs which run some way uphill from the Queen's 
Drive. The following signs of the succession may be noted. The upper 
ends of the rigs do not form a line parallel to the terraces. In the north-east 
corner of the group the terraces come right down to the Drive ? on ground no 
steeper than that up which some rigs run close by. Moreover, a stretch of 
ground just uphill from the ends of the rigs is less steep than that up which 
they run. Stones suggesting terrace fronts remain in the rigs,” more 
especially towards the south, where the slight rise indicating a terrace may 
be seen crossed by rigs (fig. 1). Unfortunately where the centre rigs 
impinge on the undoubted terraces a modern military trench (World War I) 
has disturbed the ground. It should be noted that at the northern end 
there are some thirty terraces above the Drive, not merely ten as in Ancient 
Mon. Com. Report, Midlothian, No. 11. 

In the south-east corner of this field system, above the bend of the Queen's 
Drive, the numerous stones and boulders mark not only the lines of cultiva- 
tion but the outlines of what may be called farm buildings * (Pl. XVIII, 
5, and fig. 1). The extent to which the ground has been artificially 
levelled to prepare the sites of the buildings is of greatest assistance in dis- 
entangling the maze. The main structures, round which the rest cluster, 
are of the type described in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 1940-41, under the name of 
“scooped enclosures with several floors.” If we walk up the eastward-facing 
slope for a hundred yards from the Drive, keeping near to the steep slope to 
the Drive on the south-east, the terraced front of the more isolated of the 
two enclosures is easy to see. The line of a stone revetment runs along the 
foot and continues past the rounded corners up the sides at right angles to 

* Antiquity, 1039, p. 290. 

* Eckford in Proc, Soe, Ant, Scot., 1927-28, p. 115. 

* Graham in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 1938-30, p, 298. 

‘ The Jacobite encampment on the eve of Prestonpans is marked here and to the north on some ma 
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On a contemporary Hanoverian sketch exhibited at the Jacobite Exhibition in Edinburgh I 
camp was shown nearer Duddingston. pois ahs 
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the front. Along the top of the terrace, which is 4 feet high, are traces of an 
inner enclosing wall. At the sides the distance between the inner and outer 
faces appears to be about 5 feet. The greatest over-all width of the enclosure 
is 85 feet and the distance from front to back 65 feet. The curvilinear back 
of the enclosure is marked by a few blocks, some at the foot and others at 
the top of the short slope, only 2} feet high, formed by the scooping process. 
The entrance may have been at the south-west corner. In the north-west 
corner there is a curvilinear level area, or “floor,” rather over 25 feet in 
diameter, with a slight drop to a smaller floor in front. The south-west is 
more oblong in shape and has a fairly straight front. The fourth quarter 
of the enclosure, in its final form at least, cannot have been covered by a 
single hut—as might be suggested in the case of the other floors—since the 
footings of a wall stretch obliquely across it. Against the north-west of the 
enclosure there impinges an irregularly shaped annexe about 40 feet across. 

The second scooped enclosure is less clearly marked by remains of walling, 
but has been more deeply dug into the hillside and massively terraced in 
front. It lies 35 yards further downhill. A number of large boulders, 
probably exposed while the work was going on, with consequent influence 
on the plan, take one’s eye off the outline of the whole. The greatest over-all 
dimensions are 85 feet from front to back and 80 feet from side to side. The 
shape approximates to a circle with rather flattened sides. The front pair 
of quasi-circular floors are some 25 feet in diameter. That to the north-west 
is crossed by what appears to be the wall of a rectangular building (? 14 feet 
by 25 feet) whose general appearance is intrusive. In front of these floors 
the terrace drops 4 feet, while behind there is a rise of 3 feet to the upper pair. 
The nort-west floor is rather narrow and oblique to the axis of the enclosure, 
while the other is sub-divided by a slight change in ground-level. The slope 
behind rises at most 8 feet to the outer line of the enclosure wall, which 
continues round the upper ends as a bank, most marked on the south-west. 

The outline of this main enclosure is obscured by structures clustering 
against it. Thus on the north side there is a sub-rectangular enclosure 
(40 feet by 45 feet) less pronouncedly scooped and terraced and having a wall 
of rather small stones. In the south-east corner of this there is a circular 
floor 20 feet across. <A line of small boulders and stones forms a terrace 
20 feet downhill from here. It is roughly in a line with the front of the main 
enclosure but appears isolated. Against the northern part of the main 
terrace front there is also a terraced floor. Another floor, deeply scooped, 
adjoins the south-west corner of the enclosure; and there was yet another 
downhill from it near the south-east corner. 

A segment of a third large deeply scooped enclosure appears further 
downhill once more, at the edge of the Queen's Drive, which has cut away 
the remainder of it. Flanking the main series are two irregular-shaped 
structures over 30 feet across, 60 feet and 80 feet respectively north-east 
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and north-west: of the central enclosure. Lastly the site of a small building 
very roughly circular, about 20 feet in diameter, lies 40 feet further uphill 
than the upper enclosure. 

Some discussion is necessary of the relation of the parts of this complex 
group of buildings to one another and, more important, to the cultivation 
rigs and terraces. First of all we may note a difference in surface appearance 
between the upper and the middle scooped enclosures, apart from the extent 
of the scooping. The former is less obscured by accretions, and has more 
medium-sized blocks but fewer smaller stones of its structure visible. This 
suggests that it was constructed first, but neglected and demolished in 
favour of the growing cluster downhill. Contemporary with the use of the 
upper enclosure, from whose south-east corner it begins, would appear to be 
the wall along the steep drop of the hill to the south-east. It runs past the 
central enclosure, and may have turned into its south-east corner. Above 
the group of buildings the edge of this drop is well marked—but stoneleas. 
Probably it was formed by the plough turning at the ends of the terraces; 
if so, it proves that these existed in some form before the enclosures. On 
the other hand, the front of one of the cultivation terraces is continued by a 
terrace that swings downhill as if to round the north-east corner of the 
upper enclosure—after whose construction horizontal ploughing may 
therefore still have been carried on. 

The lowest clearly visible horizontal terrace front ends at the north-west 
corner of the middle enclosure. It forms an angle with the back wall. 
This most probably means that the enclosure was cut back into a pre-existing 
terrace, but not certainly, for terrace fronts are not in detail straight and 
there is a line higher up in a somewhat intermediate direction. Further, 
the sharpness of the surface indications of this lowest terrace has been 
blurred, due it would appear to vertical ploughing which came up to and 
crossed the terrace front, swinging round the enclosure’s annexe, and so 
(horizontally) along the back of the enclosure. 

Finally it may be noted that of the small rather isolated structures, the 
central one lies athwart a terrace, with its back conforming to the line of the 
front of the terrace above, and that the uppermost structure of all, the small 
circle, also lies on a terrace. 

In short the farm buildings seem to have grown and undergone changes 
which affected the most. rock-strewn corner of an area already under hori- 
zontal cultivation, And this cultivation may have been continued by the 
inhabitants. 

Some further evidence is provided by a scooped enclosure marked by 
grassy dimples, and two short stretches of stony bank, on the far (east) side 
of Dunsapie Crag (Pl. XVIII, 6, and fig. 2), Two small structures adjacent 
on the south are suggested on the plan on either side of a relatively modern 
turf dyke, and there are others a short way further uphill. Yet another may 
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nestle against the north-west corner, and from it stretches what is con- 
ceivably a terrace, with a much fainter one a little downhill—not planned. 
The enclosure itself measures 95 feet by 80 feet, with a maximum total 
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Fig. 2. Soooped enclosure and terraces, Dunaaple (Site 6). 


drop internally of 18 feet. It had at least five internal “floors” of varying 
size, in some of which the grass is now a brighter green. It lies 40 yards 
uphill from the highest point on the Park's boundary wall. This is the 
gentlest sloping side of the crag, forming a broad ridge which slopes towards 
the east and which is crossed by a number of horizontal terraces, some for 
the most part faint and rig-like. (This series continues below, outside the 
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Park boundary.)' The clearest of them is anomalous in that it swings 
uphill at the sides of the ridge, being transformed into a sort of boundary 
dyke. It is in fact not really a terrace, and is probably much older than the 
terrace system (see p. 168 below). Its front, however, has been in part 
steepened by the formation of a negative lynchet which nibbled back into it. 
The front of the enclosure coincides with this “terrace,” and the lower 
enclosing bank runs along the top of it. The entrance has been cut through 
the “terrace,” and the lynchet below is blocked to the north of the entrance 
by the resulting heap of spoil, The approach hollow stretches southwards. 
Apparently, then, the enclosure was made after the terraces were first 
formed. However, some indistinct marks where a positive lynchet is 
obliterated north of the spoil heap suggest that the ploughing may have 
continued and swung obliquely past the entrance obstruction. Gaps at 
the lower ends of the enclosure’s surrounding bank, and still more the virtual 
obliteration of its northern side, suggest the possibility of ploughing after 
its abandonment. 

There are no vertical rigs just here, but on the gentler slope to the north 
the terraces merge into a series of vertical rigs; this may be a mere coincid- 
ence, for there is a slight indication that the upper true terraces swung along 
the side of the hill where the vertical rigs seem to abut on them obliquely, 
In general the contrast must be formulated as being less between rigs and 
terraces than between working the plough-team along and across the 
contours. Ideas on drainage must have differed in the two cases. It may 
not be unreasonable to connect the custom of scooping and terracing habita- 
tion sites with the deliberate formation of cultivation terraces. However 
that may be, there is nothing to suggest that both the curvilinear buildings 
and the terraces are not of earlier date than the vertical rig cultivation, and 
we have already indicated that elsewhere in the Park it is rectangular 
cottages that may be connected with the later mode of ploughing. The 
earlier remains may be vaguely dubbed medisval.? 

At two other places in the Park there are remains of single scooped 
enclosures. The first is 200 yards south-west of the Windy Gowl (Pl. XVIII, 
7). A grassy circle has been formed by terracing the front to a height of 
6 feet, while the back has been cut over 10 feet deep into the hillside, The 
enclosing wall, 95 feet in diameter, is recognisable at the sides, where one of 
the stones sticks up in the middle of a later road crossing the middle of the 
enclosure. The road may be the chief reason why no floors are distinguish- 
able. The scarp of the modern road has obscured the back. Various 
adjacent bumps defy interpretation. The situation, low down at the edge 
of Duddingston Loch, is so far unparalleled for this type of structure; but 
it may not be irrelevant to note that the Duddingston terraces and those 


' Graham, op. cil, 
* Proc. Soc. Ant, Scol., 1940-41, Pp. 100-108, 
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in the Windy Gow], along with those at Haggis Knowe on the other side of 
the Park, are the lowest on record,? 

The other enclosure is even less clearly recognisable, being located beside 
the remains of debris tips worked in connection with the quarries in the 
Salisbury Crags above it." It lies 1350 yards west of the Hawse gap and just 
above the grassy road mentioned on p. 159 (Pl. XVIII, 8). The banked-up 
front is retained by good-sized blocks. A block that may have fallen forward 
bears a bench-mark. About 120 feet across and 55 feet from front to back, 
the oval enclosure contains what appear to be traces of several “floors.” 
The back has been obscured by a quarrier’s track running along the top of 
the scooping. There are some indications of subsidiary structures outside. 


DEFENSIVE DYKE. 


Let us return to Dunsapie and follow the terraces which continue up the 
most accessible part of Arthur's Seat to over 600 feet above sea-level. Just 
above the last terrace a large rectangular enclosure spans the mouth of the 
small valley that runs below the main peak (Pl. X VITI, 9, and fig. 3,C). The 
upper side, nearly 50 yards long, of this enclosure forms the lower side of a 
much larger roughly rectangular enclosure, which stretches up the valley for 
over 100 yards, enclosing an area which, to judge from the cut-away appear- 
ance of the north-west edge and other indications, has at one time mostly 
been ploughed parallel to the long edges (i.e. vertically), There may possibly 
have been a small circular structure 25 yards down from the southern corner, 
while inthe eastern corner there are clearer remains of a curvilinear structure." 
The walls of these enclosures are about 3 feet thick and similar to those of 
the cottage site on the Dasses. The common wall runs, however, along 
the top of a massive bank. Some large revetting stones of the bank, at one 
point in a double row, can be seen § feet to 15 feet out from the line of the 
wall, which is obviously secondary. It may be added that the curvilinear 
structure just mentioned appears to have been built partly on the bank and 
prior to the wall. The lowest enclosure wall, 40 feet to 45 feet away, also 
runs along the top of a bank, although one of slighter construction; some 
possible revetting blocks are 4 feet out from the wall face. Both banks 
continue south-east beyond the enclosures, and immediately pile up against 
the line of low crags bounding the valley. For what follows see fig. 3, B. 
On the top of the crags the line of the upper bank is continued south-east 

1 Graham, op. cit. 

! For these, and aleo the mid-sixteenth-century enclosure of the Park, sce W. Forbes Gray in Book of 
The Old Edinburgh Club, vol. xviii. pp. 154 and 105, 

® None of the visible remains are Ukely to result from the encampment of the mutinons Senfortha, 
who are shown on old maps aa having camped hereaboute in 1778. Treces of a emall rectangular building 
within the smaller enclosure must be quite modern, os a recent Home Guard trench exposed concrete 
fragments. 
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across a rocky knoll by lines of stones; that the features above and below 
the crags are one work can best be seen from near the top of the Lion's Head. 
From about 40 yards south-east of the crag the line is continued along the 
north-east face of the Lion's Haunch by what at first sight appears to be a 
grassy terraced road, some of its material coming obviously from adjacent 
surface quarrying. As a road it is impracticable and leads nowhere: more- 
over, from its line it is seen to be a further extension of the bank we 
started by considering, The next hypothesis—that we are dealing with a 
boundary dyke, probably separating the cultivated land of the terraces from 
the rough pasture above—must in turn be abandoned because of two 
difficulties. Firstly, the lower bank is also continued by a line of walling 
whose scanty remains are recognisable along the steep hillside some 20 feet 
in front of the main line of the grassy terrace. Secondly, there is the 
character of both ends of these parallel dykes. Before dealing with these 
points in turn it may be interjected that an air photograph (Pl. XTX, D_-D), 
taken since this discussion was written, demonstrates clearly the unity of the 
whole upper line and parts of the lower one, besides bearing out the eon- 
clusions reached from the general appearance of the work. 

A fairly close examination shows that from the cliff edge beside the lower 
bank scattered blocks, some representing footing still in situ, run southwards 
for 35 yards along the side of the rocky knoll, approaching steadily closer to 
the upper dyke as the slope becomes steeper. Then for about 120 yards, 
and more convincingly in the first 45 yards than elsewhere, the traces of 
walling, continuing equidistant from the upper line, are chiefly contined to 
points where the purchase afforded by natural projections has prevented 
the stones slipping with the hillwash down the steep slopes. Thereafter 
there is a stretch of 35 yards during which the lower line appears as an un- 
mistakable green terrace. (It is arguable that this terrace sprouts at a low 
angle from the upper line, and that the indications of a lower line, which we 
have been following for the last 120 yards, are illusory, due, if anything, to 
tumble from the upper-line—here the only one. But if, as the writer is 
persuaded, there are real traces of walling in the first 45 yards, it must have 
continued for the rest of the way, because the only place where the north-east 
stretch of the lower line could have merged is before that, round the rocky 
knoll; and there are no signs of an actual merger.) The upper line from 
about this point crosses a rocky outcrop where it is marked only by scattered 
blocks, few clearly footings of a wall face. From here the two diverge, but 
both run downhill (fig. 3, A), the lower one very obliquely for about 20 yards, 
to negotiate the crossing of a ridge of rock which leads them down over a 
sloping shelf and, converging again, to the edge of a further rocky escarpment. 
Below runs another shelf along the top of the high precipice above the 
Queen's Drive. This lower shelf may have been barred by a single dyke, 
but the traces are uncertain except for an otherwise inexplicable series of 
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blocks near the edge, which continue the direction of the upper line below 
a natural gully. 

The northern end of the double dyke (fig. 3, D) can be traced beyond 
the banks with which our consideration of the problem began. The upper 
bank, after crossing a low natural hillock, turns slightly uphill. After 
35 yards (some 15 yards beyond the corner of the large enclosure) it turns 
rather sharply uphill alongside the modern path to the Summit. After 
another 20 yards, scattered sandstone blocks beside and lying in the path- 
way show that this crosses its line. Thereafter the surface of the hillside 
may have slipped away down the steep slope to the Dry Dam valley, and 
traces of the dyke do not reappear beyond—unless the path marks its back 
for a stretch. The lower bank continues for 8 yards beyond the lower 
enclosure, but then, as indicated by stray mounds, diverges from the upper 
line towards another hillock, tapering off, however, before reaching it, 
thus leaving a gap 12 feet wide. A green hollow like a quarry-ditch runs 
along the back of this rather faint tapering portion. The upper slope of 
the hollow, which is more distinct, seems to be continuous with a stony 
bank which forms the north-west side of the entrance to the large enclosure. 
On the other side of the present path is a corresponding stony bank which 
does not continue as far as the lower dyke. The banks look too regular 
to be simply due to the clearing of fallen dyke stones from the path, and 
the gap in the lower line with the hollow and bank behind suggest an oblique 
walled-in entrance. At any rate there is no suggestion of a gap anywhere 
else in the whole work. There are no remains of any structure running 
up the steep side of the lower hillock unless an isolated group of stones may 
be such, and for a few yards the top too is bare. But just inside the crest 
round the north-east quadrant of the knoll there is a green hollow, again 
suggesting a quarry-ditch. The bank dug from it, which we may assume 
onee crowned the crest, has, however, gone. The north-west side of the 
hillock, which runs back towards the upper dyke, drops sharply to the Dry 
Dam valley. Perhaps it was under surveillance, for there is a rather faint 
indication of what could be a small hut floor (20 feet across) just above the 
end of the quarry-ditch. 

The very existence of a double line, of which the inner is stronger than 
the outer, most massive and widely spaced where the ground is least steep, 
the rising up against the crag, and the behaviour of the southern end, all 
suggest a defensive position. This alone explains the divergence and turns 
at the northern end, where two natural hillocks are incorporated in the lines 
and where the upper line turns away uphill not only as if to hold the head 
of the steep slope to the Dry Dam, but also to avoid being overlooked if the 
outer knoll were lost. Only a few men could infiltrate into the position from 
the rear, up the gullies and narrow places all in turn commanded by the 
devious crags of the Lion’s Haunch and the Summit. 
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Only excavation could, if lucky, give an idea of the period of the work, 
but the extent to which the lower line has disappeared entirely suggests a 
considerable age. Moreover, the main bank was no doubt much in its 
present condition when the enclosure wall was built. Traces of a small turf 
enclosure behind the lower hillock also seem secondary to the lower bank. 

The work, it must however be confessed, falls into no recognised class, 
though parts of the, so far unrecorded, outer works of Dalmahoy Hill fort 
(Ancient Mon. Com. Report, Midlothian, No. 217) indicate similar structural 
principles. This may suggest a “dark age” date, as the fort is analogous 
to several known to be of that period. The problem is perhaps further 
complicated by a somewhat similar—but single and simple—terraced line 
(Pl. XVIII, 10) with some massive revetment blocks, which cuts off a large 
corner of the Salisbury Crags. There the remains have been surmounted by a 
stone-faced turf dyke demonstrably contemporary with the largest extent of 
the Camstone Quarry, which has taken a huge bite out of the older work. 


DUNSAPIE Fort, 


The traces of the presumably early iron age fort which surmounted the 
top of Dunsapie Crag are indistinct. As already recorded (Ancient Mon. 
Com. Report, Midlothian, No. 10), a single rampart ran near the edge of the 
more precipitous parts, marked chiefly by footings and small stones, and 
along the top of the eastern slope, where it forms in places quite a massive 
bank. A pear-shaped area some 150 by 75 yards is enclosed (Pl. XVIII, 11). 
The rampart bank is 55 yards uphill from the back of the scooped enclosure 
described above on p. 163, while the “later dyke” shown in fig. 2 continues 
uphill to cross the rampart just north of the entrance, 20 yards from the fort's 
northern end. From the corner there a horn-work seems to have run down- 
hill to crown a shoulder of rock—footings indicate a wall 9 feet thick; the 
shoulder overlooks a path, which may therefore mark the original approach, 
Further, from the top of the path the boundary dyke mentioned on p. 164 
runs eastwards to form a large loop, ultimately almost rejoining the fort's 
rampart at the southern end. The area so enclosed may in all probability 
have been an annexe to the fort, and some of the small levelled hollows 
scattered about may therefore represent huts of the fort period. The sole 
inner and outer entrances to the structure were close together, for other than 
at the path there is no gap in the outer dyke, except for the demonstrably 
secondary entrance to the scooped site. Along the western flank of the crag, 
almost a third of the way down, there is what is more likely to be an outer 
defence on that side than a cultivation terrace. ; 
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HvtT-CIrRc.es. 


The last important feature in the Park to which attention is now drawn 
may be considered the oldest of all. Situated on the second highest of the 
Dasses which forms a tiny secluded valley over 170 feet above the Hunter's 
Bog, there is a row of hut-circles nestling into the edge of the debris that has 
come down from the Lang Raw (Pl. XVIII, 12, and fig. 4). The lower end of 
the valley has been closed by a stone-faced bank through which there runs 
away the water from a spring. This flows out under boulders that once, no 
doubt, were part of a protecting wall. The line of the wall merges after half 
a dozen yards into the lower edge of a circle marked by a level space 23 feet 
in diameter. Although there are then some rather indefinite artificial 
features, the next hut 25 feet away is very distinct, particularly the wall- 
footings of its western half. The internal diameter had been under 20 feet. 
The remaining four huts 10 to 15 feet apart except the last two, which touch, 
vary in size and distinctness. The end one, barely 16 feet across inside, is 
most clear, being not only cut more into the hillside than the others, but 
having had to be banked up outside. It will be noted on the plan that the 
upper edges of most of the huts appear to have been connected by a searping 
of the slope. The total length of this little ‘ village” is just under 50 yards. 

For completeness we must note the existence of what may be another 
hut circle, 25 to 30 feet in diameter, at the head of the lowest of the Dasses. 


In conclusion I have to thank the Ministry of Works for permission to 
make plans of the sites in the Park, and for their unavailing search for 
pre-1800 records; also Messrs O. J. Beilby, R. Carnon, W. R. Chalmers, 
H. J. H. Drummond, and W. K. Smith for assistance in surveying, and 
Mr C. 8. T. Calder for preparing some of the plans for publication; and 
finally the Park Keepers for their most friendly interest. 
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NOTES. 


1. A Late Bronze AGE SPEARHEAD MovuLp FRoM CAMPBELTOWN. 


The mould which is the subject of this note was first published in the Society's 
Proceedings for 1864 (vol. VI), and again by Evans.' It was found with another 
mould while breaking up ground near Campbeltown, Argyll, and two stone axes 
were said to have been associated. When this find was first reported upon it 
was described as being a mould for two spearheads, one on each side of the two 
valves. This statement can, however, be modified in the light or more recent 
knowledge, and some information can be gathered concerning the approximate 
date and cultural affinities of the makers of the spearheads. 

The mould is, of course, of two valves, and on one pair of faces are the matrices 
for casting a small leaf-shaped spearhead with loops on the socket; on the other 
pair are matrices for casting a small oval tanged blade which would be more 
accurately described as a knife or razor than as a spearhead. During the last 
few years both these types of bronze objects have been studied, and the informa- 
tion concerning them is briefly as follows. 

The spearhead with side loops on the socket is a type which developed in 
Britain, but in the case of this example and some others the shape of the blade 
has been influenced by the intrusive Late Bronze Age spearheads with leaf- 
shaped blades, for the purely native blades have an angular base, recalling their 
derivation from Early Bronze Age daggers.*. We can infer, therefore, that our 
Campbeltown mould was made soon after the leaf-shaped spears began to arrive, 
either by trade or invasion, and that it was probably the work of a native crafts- 
man who still wished to retain the loops to strengthen the shaft in the socket 
rather than to imitate the intrusive metallurgists, who used wooden pegs for this 
purpose. One other point is worth mentioning here. We need not assume that 
our mould was made immediately after the foreign spearheads began to arrive, 
for they came first to the south and east of England,* and the earliest hybrid 
spearheads of our type are thought to have been used on the periphery of the area 
first occupied from overseas. Datable examples have been found in the south from 
three Late Bronze Age settlements, Thorny Down* and South Lodge ® in Wilt- 
shire, and New Barn Down in Sussex,* all belonging to the intrusive Late Bronze 
Age which Professor Hawkes would place at about 750 or 700 B.c.?__ In addition 
to these examples from settlement sites, Professor Hawkes mentions a few other 
associated Late Bronze Age examples, and to these may be added an example 
from Stump Bottom in Sussex. This came from a small personal group of 


' Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain, p. 437. 

* See Hawkes in Proce, Prehiat. Soc., vol. vii. (1941), pp. 128-31. 

* Archeologia, vol. ixxxiii. (1933), p. 197, 

* Proce. Prehiat. Soc., vol. vii. (1941), pp. 114-33. 

® Pitt-Rivers, Axcavations in Cranborne Chase, vol. iv. 

* Suasez Arch. Coll., vol. lxxv. (1034), pp. 138-70. 

* “The Pottery from Sites on Plumpton Plain" in Proc. Prehist. Soc., vol. i. (1035), especially pp. 
57-59. Hencken would prefer a rather later date and his argument may be found in Arch. Journ. 
vol. cil. (1945), pp. 7-0. 

* Ant. Journ., vol. vi. (1026), pp. 444-6, 
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belongings rather than a founder's hoard, and can be used to give a later date to the 
“Sussex loops" found with it than has previously been possible. 

Supposing then that this kind of spearhead was being made for use against 
the invaders in the south and east of England in about 700 B.c., it can safely be 
assumed that at some date after that the fashion spread northwards as the 
invaders extended the initially occupied areas, and as more trade with the 
Continent developed. All this suggests a date in the seventh century or later 
for the Campbeltown mould. 

We must now look at the other face of the mould—at the small oval blade which 
could be described as a razor or knife. Note that the jet is also shown, leading 
into the tang, in the illustration (Pl. XX,.1). Ina recent study of the razors it was 
possible to demonstrate two main classes of razor, of which the bifid type seems 
to be intrusive, while the oval type, like the one now under discussion, was native. 
There are three main concentrations of the native razors in the British Isles: 
in Scotland round the Firths of Tay and Forth and in Sutherland, in North-east 
and Western Ireland, and in the Wessex region of Southern England. Whether 
the type originated in the south or the north it is not yet possible to be certain, 
but in the north examples are frequently associated with cordoned urns, and 
this is also found to be the case in Ireland. In the south there is evidence to show 
that they were in use at the time of the Deverel-Rimbury sites such as South 
Lodge, for which, as we have already seen, a date in the late eighth or seventh 
century B.c. (on current dating) would be appropriate. 

So it is clear that our mould is a most valuable aid to the synchronism of dates 
in the north and south of Britain, and since so few bronze implements are associated 
with pottery or other datable objects during the Late Bronze Age, the deductions 
we can draw here are especially significant. The vast majority of moulds of all 
types come from the north, and probably reflect the natural sources of the metal 
ores, and perhaps of stone suitable for making moulds. While in the Late Bronze 
Age, as throughout the duration of the British Bronze Age, the main centres of 
metallurgy were in the Highland Zone, yet the frequent presence of “jets” and 
unfinished castings in southern English hoards show that much casting must 
rat Pgh been carried out in the Lowland Zone, probably by itinerant metal- 
smiths. 


To summarise our conclusions the following points emerge :— 

1, The mould provides a partial synchronism in date between the south of 
England, where datable examples of the class of spear represented on it 
have been discovered, and the north of Britain. 

2. The razors of simple oval outline are known to have been made by the 
users of cordoned urns in the north, and by native Late Bronze Age 
peoples in the south, at some date not much before the late eighth or 
early seventh century B.c. That we find the same people casting so- 
called “hybrid” spearheads strongly suggests that the cordoned urn 
people were the metallurgists responsible for these types also, 


C. M. Piccorr. 
* Proc, Prehist. Soc., vol. xii. (1946), pp. 121-41. 
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2. A Late Bronze Ace “Razor” From ORKNEY. 


The bronze blade which is the subject of this note was found some thirty 
years ago, but has not previously been recorded.’ It was found in a stone cist 
in a mound known as Laughton's Knowe in the parish of Holm on the mainland 
of Orkney (R2.C. Inventory, No. 368). From the description of this mound in 
the Inventory it is almost certainly of prehistoric date, and it is not unlikely, 
therefore, that this cist and cremation represents a Late Bronze Age 
burial inserted into an earlier mound. Within the cist, details of which have 
not been preserved, was a heap of cremated bones, on the top of which lay the 
bronze blade incased in the remains of a wooden sheath (Pl. XX, 2). 

The blade is double edged and tanged, and measures 3 inches in length by 
1-3 inches in width. In addition to this the tang is 1 inch long and °3 inch broad 
where it joins the blade. The thickness of the blade is approximately 0-1 inch, 
and it was cast in one piece with the tang. 

The instrument is heavily corroded, and its details are therefore obscured, but 
it is clear that one of the sides is flat, and that the other had a midrib which is 
now clearly visible only in the lower half of the blade. A slight depression seems 
to run down each side of the midrib, The standard of the casting is unskilled, 
much below that usually displayed in the Late Bronze Age. The simple character 
of the implement stresses the caution with which one can assign any date to it, 
for such a blade might have been cast at widely different times, But there is a 
group of blades, generally termed “razors,"’ which are known to have accom- 
panied many Late Bronze Age burials, and it is to this group that our example must 
belong. In Scotland a date for these from the sixth century B.C, to the end of 
the first millennium B.c. has been shown.* Closer dating than this is at present 
impossible, for in such remote places as Orkney, fashions already superseded 
further south might persist till quite late times, 

Culturally these oval razors (Class I) belong to the users of cordoned urns, 
who frequently included a razor with their cremated burials. During approxi- 
mately the same period another type of razor with a bifid blade (Class I) seems 
to have been in use, and this type was imported from the Continent and is never 
found with burials, though often in hoards. The two classes are therefore 
culturally distinct, though the shape of one may influence the other in regions 
where both occur. Both the width of the blade and the slight midrib on our 
Orkney specimen may have been due to influence of this kind, and in support 
of this we find that a Class II razor was found at Quoykea Moss, in the parish of 
St Andrews, Orkney.’ A list, complete to 1936, of other Bronze Age objects 
which have been found in Orkney will be found in the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments Inventory, vol. i. p. 59. 

The two fragments of wooden sheath were found, one on each side of the 
razor. These were submitted to Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, and have been tentatively identified by him to be hazel (Corylus 
Avellana). Though, no doubt, frequently associated with razors, it is very rarely 
that a sheath has survived in a recognisable form, and the only other examples 
known from the British Isles came from Priddy, Somerset,‘ and Armoy, Co. 
Antrim.’ The Priddy sheath was made of wood, and the one from Armoy of 
leather. ©, M. Piacorr. 

* It has now been presented to the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, by Mr P. Sutherland 


® Proc. Prehial. Soc., vol. xii. (1946), pp. 121 ff. * Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. tvi. (1921-22), p. 350. 
* Arch. Journ., vol. xvi. (1859), pp. 148-0. * P.R.I.A. (1006-7), p. 123. 
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3. IyscRIBED PANEL at Sours Hovuss, Lipertron. 


The farm of South House incorporates the shell of an old building, to be 
demolished shortly, which evidently represents part of the old mansion-house. 
A number of original carved details can be seen here and there in the structure, 
the most interesting of which is a square stone panel measuring 2 feet 2 inches 
in height by 2 feet 4 inches in width, and having a moulded margin 4 inches wide 
on top and sides. On its surface, which is otherwise plain, the initials W S and 
E Q are carved in relief, together with the date 1671. The initials are said to be 
those of William Stoddart, a former proprietor of South House, and of his wife 
Elizabeth White (Quhite)." 

In the east gable two original window-openings appear. The jambs and lintel 
of the lower one are finished with an edge-roll moulding 3 inches wide, and several 
fragments of a similar moulding have been built into an adjacent cottage which 
bears the date 1747. The upper opening, which has rounded arrises, still contains 
an original ‘shot-window”™ of oak, now much decayed, with a moulded transom 
2 inches wide and, in its lower half, a moulded mullion 4 inches wide. Originally, 
no doubt, the upper half was glazed, but it is now built up; in the lower half 
there are two framed oak panels, each measuring 10 inches by 9 inches, and 
containing a lozenge with triply-rebated edges on a slightly raised field (Pl. XX, 3). 

C, 8. T. Caper. 


4. Some Late Bronze AGe Buriat Carmns at MusseLBurRGH. 


From the links at the edge of the Firth of Forth where Musselburgh Racecourse 
now lies, flat land stretches southwards some } mile 
as far as the ridge on the end of which stood the 
Roman station of Inveresk. During the laying of 
drains and other services for the new Pinkie Mains 
West housing scheme on this land, a cinerary urn 
was struck in the middle of January 1947. Thanks 
are due to the workman, Mr Dickson, to the 
foreman, Mr Malloy, and to the Burgh Surveyor, 
Mr Dryburgh, who in turn reported the find. 
When I visited the spot all concerned were 
extremely helpful, labour was provided for further 
gmat and later a site-plan was supplied 
(fig. 1). 

The section visible in the housing-scheme 
trenches showed clean sand, unmixed with stones 
or gravel, over the whole area underlying nearly 
2 feet of soil. The surface of the field is approxi- 
mately 28 feet above O.D. Just where the urn 
had been found there was a considerable number 
of water-worn boulders lying in the spoil from 
the trench. They had been found close 
over a length of ten or a dozen feet, in the centre 





Pig. 1. Musselburgh: sites of cairns . ; 
** sachaan of which the top of the urn was struck after the 


boulders had been cleared away. It stood mouth 
upwards (fig. 2). Boulders still in situ in the side of the trench formed, with 


* Good, Liberton in Ancient and Modern Times (1893), p. 153. 
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the brown earthy sand among them, a horizontal layer a foot or more thick 
whose top was 3 feet 9 inches below the field surface. The section in a cross- 
trench showed that close to where the stones ceased, and on a level with just 
above their base, there started a horizontal dark band in the sand, an inch or so 
thick. Above this the sand was markedly yellower than for some distance 
below it. 

It therefore seems as if the dark band marked the old turf-line, with zone of 
weathering below it, of the land surface on which a low cairn had been built to 
cover the cinerary urn. At some subsequent date sand had again blown over the 





Pig. 2. Musselburgh: Urn No.1. (4.) 


area burying the cairn deeply. A minor detail noted was that the dark band at 
the point examined did not come right up to or underlie the boulders, though the 
weathered zone did: s ing that the turf had been stripped in the preparation 
for heaping the cairn on the spot. 

Mr Dryburgh pointed out that some stones were visible on the south side of 
the same cross-trench but about 20 feet further west. Part of a second cairn was 
then quickly exposed and remains of cremation burials were found among its 
stones. Proper exploration was put off till the following day, when Professor 
and Mrs Piggott kindly came to assist. 

Pl. XX1, 3, shows the cairn about 10 feet across as it projected from a north- 
south cutting. The eastern edge, nearest the camera, and the north-east quadrant 
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had been removed partly by the original trench and partly by the previous day's 
trial hole. Though the excavation was not continued further west, it is probable 
that the cairn was only some § feet across in that direction. It will be seen that 
slabs laid flat and rounded boulders had been heaped in no particular order, and 
interspersed with sandy soil and hundreds of white quartz pebbles large and 
small. At one point these pebbles formed a layer 9 inches thick. There were 
besides a few water-worn pieces of coal, particularly near the south edge. One 
boulder was on edge, but this seems to have been accidental. It should be 
mentioned that only one or two white pebbles seem to have been dug up with 
the boulders of cairn 1. The slabs, also absent from cairn 1, were yellowish 
sandstone and most of the boulders reddish or yellow sandstone; two whinstone 
boulders were noted from cairn 1. The old turf-line was level with the base of 





Fig: 3. Museelburgh: Urn No. 2. ( 4.) 


the cairn; and a continuation of it rose up over the stones at the south edge, 
showing that grass had grown over the cairn. No turf-line was noted at the base 
of the cairn. 

Only a couple of feet in from the edge of the north-east quadrant there were 
found the remains of an urn (fig. 3). It had rested on a slab which was flat 
on the ground. One overlying layer of boulders closely surrounded the rim, 
which was all that was left of it. Clearly the cairn had once risen higher than 
this, unless the upturned base of the urn had been left projecting. Any lowering 
must, however, have taken place before the sand submerged the old surface. 

A foot away to the south-west, at the same level as burial 2, an urnless heap 
of cremated bones also lay on a flat slab (burial 3). Burial 4, similarly urnless, 
was found 2 feet from it to the south-south-west, a little to the right of the pro- 
jecting heap of pebbles in the photograph, At a rather higher level and a foot 
or so south of the centre of the cairn was a larger mass of cremated bones and earth 
about 18 inches across—burial 6 (fig. 4, for which I am indebted to Professor 
Piggott). 

The primary burial below the centre of the cairn was contained in an urn 
sunk mouth downwards in the undisturbed sand, The base was on a level with 
the ground surface of the time (fig. 4 and Pl. XX1,1). The rim rested ona aquarish 
sandstone slab. The filling of the straight-sided hole consisted of dark sandy 
soil containing fragments of cremated bone and charcoal. Two small drops of 
bronze were in it too, near the base of the urn. This filling had been heaped a 
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little above the base of the vessel. Some inches above it had been placed the 
largest slab in the cairn. 

A third cairn was identified 140 yards south-south-east of the first. Next day 
it was examined by Mrs Piggott. She reports that it was slightly smaller than the 
others, and outlined by stones set on edge, There were no quartz pebbles con- 
tained in its make-up. Unfortunately, before the character of the cairns had 
been recognised, a pipe-line about 18 inches wide had been cut through the middle 
of this one from north to south, with the result that very little of the central 
cremation remained. A large slab of sandstone just to the west of the pipe-line 
covered the greater part of a circular hole, cut into the undisturbed sand subsoil. 
This contained about a quarter of a cremated burial (No. 7) and two minute 
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Fig. 4. Musselburgh: section through Cairn 2. 


erumbs of pottery. Though it is possible that an urn may have been cut away 
by the pipe-trench, it is also possible that the burial had been an unaccompanied 
cremation, since the remains of the hole containing it were in the nature of a 
shallow scoop rather than a hole designed to hold an urn. 

Urn No. 1.—Only one side and the base remain of this vessel, which was rather 
roughly made, 11} inches high, of a grey-brown colour, Two cordons have been 
applied at about 24 inches and 5) inches below the rim, the upper having one thin 
scored line below it and two above. Two similar lines run below the rim outside, 
In addition there are comb impressions running in a line round the centre of the 
upper panel. A similar line runs just below the rim, and a third round the lower 
edge of the hollow bevel inside. 

Urn No. 2.—Only the upper portion remains, light brown outside and dark 
inside. The rim, 8} inches in diameter, is hollow-bevelled with a slightly everted 
lip. At one point on the rim there are scored a series of lines. A single cordon 
runs 3 inches below the rim, and above it there is an irregular chevron formed of 
bundles of scored lines bounded above and below by a single horizontal line. 

Urn No. 3 (burial 6) is intact, 9} inches high and 8 inches across at the mouth 
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(Pl. XXI, 2). Its colour is buff, with patches of red. The inside is steeply bevelled 
from the rim to a moulding nearly 1 inch below it. Outside there is a single cordon 
4 inches below the rim, and above it widely-spaced vertical lines of comb impressions 
with a similar horizontal line above and below them. The bones which it contained 
were far less comminuted than was the case with those from the other burials, 
which were in fact so small that no indication could be obtained of years or sex. 
In no cremation preserved in the Museum are there such large fragments of bone 
remaining. When the urn was emptied it was found that the largest pieces, such 
as femur heads, had been placed in the urn first and the fragments were pro- 
gressively smaller nearer the top. Throughout, green stains occurred on a number 
of bones, suggesting the former presence of drops of melted bronze from some 
object burnt on the pyre. Dr Osman Hill kindly examined the bones, which he 
considers to be those of a very young adult, and, to judge by their slightness, 
possibly female, 

The urn cemetery at Musselburgh described in Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxviii 
(1893-94), lay rather more than three-quarters of a mile due west of the recent 
discoveries. The urn published as No, 11 in that account is less similar to the 
new urns than would appear from the illustration, being considerably smaller, 
and its decoration in reality whipped-cord impressions. ? 


R. B. K. Sravenson, Keeper. 


5. A CIST CONTAINING SKELETAL REMAINS AT BonnILL, DUNBARTONSHIRE. 


In the winter of 1940 a mechanical excavator, working at night, dislodged a 
stone cist from the top of the working face of the Strathleven Sand and Gravel 
Quarry at Bonhill. Immediately the discovery was reported the site was visited. 
It was found that the skeletal remains had been retained at the quarry by the 
Alexandra Transport Company, while three stone slabs of the cist had been 
removed to Strathleven Mains Farm. 

Owing to the kindness of Mr Humphrey Ewing Crum Ewing, Strathleven 
House, the skeletal remains were removed to the Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum 
(Reg. No. 40-25). 

The stone slabs of the cist are of brownish-yellow sandstone, probably from the 
local Old Red Sandstone. The largest, which was probably the cover-stone, 
measured 5 feet 5 inches in length and 3 feet at the widest part. The thickness of 
the slab was 7 inches. The other two stones, from their size and appearance, were 
probably end stones. 

From the report given by the operator of the mechanical excavator it seems 
that the cist lay a foot or so below the surface. The stone slabs and the skeletal 
remains were recovered from the foot of the working face of the quarry. As in the 
case of the later discovery, described by Miss Anne 8. Robertson,’ it is probable 
that this was a flat grave with no marking by a mound or cairn. The exact 
geographical location of the discovery here described and of the 1943 discovery 
is shown on the plan given in Miss Robertson's paper. 

Skeletal Remains.—A very careful search was made by the author and his 
technical assistant, Mr J, Brolly, to retrieve as much as possible of the skeletal 
remains, and sufficient was discovered to allow a fairly accurate description to 
be given. It is estimated that they belong to a man about forty years of age, and 
about 5 feet 6 inches in height. The parts retrieved consist of skull, fragments of 


1 Robertson, Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot., vol, xxviii. (1943-44), p. 128, 
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ulna, right humerus and radius, two metacarpals, four fragments of vertebre, ten 
right and two left ribs, damaged pelvis, right femur, right and left tibiew, right 
fi left caleaneum and left talus. 

The following are the measurements of the skull:— 


millimetres millimetres 
Glabello-occipital length . 195 Occipito-frontal are ; . 410 
Maximum breadth : . 140 Antero-posterior diameter of 
Glabello-nasal length . . 192 foramen magnum . . 35 
Basi-bregmatic height . . 132 Basi-alveolar length . 96 
Orbital width, L. . ; . 38 
Orbital height, L. : . 335 Cephalic Index . ; - T%9 
Ophyro-occipital length . 190 Vertical ,, ‘ ; ; 67-6 
Nasion-opisthion length . 139 Orbital “ = : ; 88-1 
Nasi-alveolar height - . 7 Gnathic ,, ; : : 83-5 
Basi-nasal length . ; . 103 Nasal Pe ‘ ; ; 51-8 
Horizontal circumference of Dental ee : ; ; 43-69 

cranium . d ‘ . 540 ap. 


The appearance of the skull being greater in length than in breadth is confirmed 
by the measurements which give a cephalic index of 71-79, indicating the skull to 
be dolichocephalic. Thus this Strathleven burial is another example from the 
west of Scotland of a dolichocephalie skull in a Bronze Age short cist. It was 
pointed out by Professor T. H. Bryce that although the skulls of the short cist 
people are generally brachycephalic, some dolichocephalic crania do occur. In 
explanation of this admixture of the two types, Professor Bryce states that it 
“may indicate either that the skull form of the new race was not uniform but 
predominantly brachycephalic, or that there was a fusion of the new race with the 
earlier dolichocephalic inhabitants." * / 

A full list of the other measurements has been deposited with the Society. 

The author wishes to express sincere thanks to Dr G. M. Wyburn, Department 
of Anatomy at Glasgow University, for his help and advice in regard to the skeletal 


remains, 
Strvart M. K. HENDERSON. 


6. “Lop-sIDED”™ ARROW-HEADS. 


As recorded on p. 189, Miss C, Mullins has generously presented to the Museum 
an extremely fine lop-sided arrow-head, which was found long ago by her grand- 
father, Mr Norman Deggerman, near the Knaps, Killellan, near Kilmacolm. It 
is of dark grey-brown flint becoming paler towards the tip. Its total length of 
2-55 inches includes a single barb almost an inch long. The barb is thus slightly 
longer than that on a much broader arrow-head from Airhouse, BMA. 86, incom- 
plete, which is much the longest of those preserved in the Museum. The work- 
manship is also considerably more careful than that of the latter, which is indeed 
rather rougher than is normal for an arrow-head of this type. A rare feature of 
the Kilmacolm arrow-head is, however, that the whole of one face is carefully 
retouched right up to the three edges, while only the two shorter edges are 
retouched on the other (ventral) face (fig. 1). 

! Bryce in The Book of Arran, “ Archwology,” 1910, pp. 130, 151, 
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As is well known, one of the distinguishing features of lop-sided arrow-heads 
is that one of the long sides is formed of the edge of the primary flint flake unre- 
touched on either face. J. G. D. Clark has demonstrated that a continuous 
typological series exists linking the petit-tranchet or transverse arrow-head of 
Mesolithic times, where the cutting edge was at right angles to the arrow-shaft, 
through the “halberd" types to lop-sided arrow-heads.!_ He made the distinction 
that the halberd types (types E—F) were in the direct line of development from 
the petit-tranchet, while the lop-sided (types G-I) represent devolution or 
divergent development from the main group. 

Whether the “halberd"’ heads really belonged to arrows and how they were 
hafted is highly speculative; their cutting edge was in all probability oblique 





Fig. 1. Arrow-head from Eillellan, Eilmacolm, Renfrewshire. (}.) 


to the shaft. That the lop-sided heads belonged to small hafted knives was the 
view of the Rev. G, R. Buick,* but at any rate those without pronounced barbs 
and with a symmetrical hollow or even straighter base (Clark, type G) seem 
unlikely to have been hafted very obliquely; the usually very sharp point was 
clearly intended for piercing. Despite these difficulties the typological connection 
is reasonably convincing; and Clark's grouping of various types under the general 
name of ‘‘petit-tranchet derivatives" is supported by the similarity of context 
in which the flints have often been found—on the fringes of the beaker invasion. 
An examination of upwards of 80 lop-sided arrow-heads in the National 
Collection (the exact boundary between these and the halberd type, or even the 
purely triangular ones, being as Callander and Clark pointed out very indefinite) 
makes it apparent that Clark's series doea not go far enough: it does not reach 
the Kilmacolm specimen if, as he says, “in every case one edge at least consista 
of the original edge of the primary flake"; and again, “in no case is there any 
secondary flaking on either of the main faces of the implement.” However, we 
may safely continue the series further, for, inclusive of one from Ormiegill, Caith- 
ness, illustrated by Clark without comment, more than a dozen of our less markedly 


: Archmologteat Journal, vol. xei. 1034, * Proc. Soe, Ant. Soot., vol, xxil, 1887-88, 
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barbed examples (type G) and nine of the single-barbed ones (type H) are re- 
touched on all sides. Usually the third side is only trimmed on one face, as on the 
Kilmacolm example, thus retaining a “reminiscence” of the petit-tranchet edge. 
In these totals I have omitted specimens where the third side was partly retouched 
as a part of the process of forming the point, and also a dozen cases where the 
trimming might well not be due to the original maker (compare for example 
Clark, No. 43). In addition there are half a dozen specimens worked fairly 
completely over one or both faces, thus finally discarding the advantage of the 
petit-tranchet technique. These various typologically late specimens which 
have lost the characteristic petit-tranchet edge otherwise retain the forms of 
types G and H. 

There are specimens of both types, with and without working on the petit- 
tranchet edge, which are marked by very fine pressure-flaking sears. Such ripple 
flaking is relatively rare in Scottish flint work, but a dozen fine examples on these 





Fig. 2. Broken arrow-head from Culbin Sands, Morayshire. (}.) 


arrow-heads, besides as many others of less high quality, come from all over the 
country, ic. Culbin Sands (5) (fig. 2), Kildrummy (1), Tentamuir (1), Blair- 
gowrie (1). Lauderdale (1), Wigtownshire (4). Two specimens illustrated by Clark, 
from Woodhenge, Wiltshire, show the same marked feature. In passing we may 
note that ripple flaking is a characteristic of some large knives found in the Arran 
chambered cairns, e.g. Giant's Graves, in which beaker sherds have been found 
too; but the fineness and regularity of some of the lop-sided arrow-heads is not 
equalled on other Scottish flints. 

Yet another point: Callander! pointed out that a selection of flints from 
north-east Scotland will contrast in its general coloration with a selection from 
the south-west, reds and yellows predominating in the former and light grey 
among the latter, while in the south-east all varieties of grey are found shading 
into bissk But lop-sided arrow-heads form a striking exception, as he mentioned. 
Among the 80 lop-sided specimens examined there are no reds or pinks, and only 
three purely yellow. Indeed the predominance from all localities of dark colours— 
grey, yellow-grey, yellow-brown, and brown—is remarkable; even pale grey 
appears less common than one would expect. The colour scheme of the whole 
collection of these lop-sided flints contrasts with any sample of leaf-shaped or 
tanged-and-barbed arrow-heads, where dark flinte are relatively scarce. 
further striking feature is the number of dark or rich brown lop-sided arrow-heads: 
8 from the south-east, § from the east, and 7 from the north-east. Two slightly 
hollow-based arrow-heads from the south-west are of this colour. 
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Brown flint, using the same standard to distinguish it from yellow or grey- 
brown, is otherwise represented in the thousands of flints in the Museum— 
scrapers, arrow-heads, and so on—by at most 40 specimens. One particularly 
rich shade appears native to the south-east—notably Lauderdale—but no evidence 
exists at the moment to suggest a trade in it. Rather it would seem that the 
makers of lop-sided arrow-heads from Caithness to Wigtownshire had a traditional 
preference for dark flint, besides a fairly standardised idea of the shape they aimed 
at, and a fondness for ripple flaking. In fact they are likely to have been scattered 
or wandering parts of one people. 

The a priori typologically related halberd group (Clark's types C-F) is. 
again considering those in the National Museum, on the whole lighter and more 
varied in colour, though pinks and yellows are by no means as common from, say, 
the Culbin Sands as one would expect, and the typical yellowish-red of north-east 
Scotland completely absent. Two from the south-east are of rich brown flint, 
while the example from Ormiegill is made of the same dark flint as the lop-sided 
arrow-heads from the same eairn (Clark's Nos. 22, 45, and 46). The halberd 
group is often quite roughly made—that from Ormiegill is one of the best—and 
there is no example even approximating in workmanship to the finest lop-sided 
arrow-heads, though of course some specimens from the latter group are equally 
rough, 

R, B. K. Stevenson, Keeper. 


7. New VIrTeirien Forts. 


Specimens of vitrified stone have lately been received from two sites in western 
Ross, a district in which vitrified forts had not previously been known. The first 
is from Dun Lagaidh, on the south shore of Loch Broom, at the narrows above 
Ullapool. Mrs Gibb, who found the vitrified matter, reports that it came from 
the remains of a fort of oblong shape which adjoins the ruins of the broch. The 
second is from An Dun, on the neck of a little promontory projecting into Gair 
Loch just south of Gairloch Village. Mr C. A. Gordon reports that the fort is 
extremely dilapidated and that the remains are almost wholly grassed over. 


A. GRAHAM. 


8. Crist Buran at Bo'ness. 


In the middle of October 1946 the discovery of a skeleton buried in a ciat at 
Bo'ness was reported in the press, It was thereafter visited by Mr Samuel Smith, 
Corresponding Member, and subsequently by myself. The cist lay 5 yards to the 
south of the Grangemouth road at a point 50 yards south-west of the Snab Brae 
crossroads (0.8, 6" Map (1921), Linlithgowshire, Sheet No. IIL. N.E.). On the 
map the 25 feet contour runs through the site from north to south, and the ground 
drops from there to the Gil Burn on the west. The upper surface of the ground 
had been considerably disturbed at various times, there being about 2 feet of 
fairly recent building rubbish and earth upon the highest side slab. This was 
2 feet 2 inches high, the lower 12 inches of it being sunk into a layer of comminuted 
shells which appeared to mark an old beach-line. The top of the shell layer, 
according to Mr Smith, is 22-87 feet above O.D. At least three side slabs of the 
cist had been removed at the time that this skeleton was discovered. This fant: 
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and also the removal of the bones themselves, made difficult any exact estimate of 
the original length of the cist. It seems probable, however, that it was at least 
5 feet long, the bearing of its long axis being 165° magnetic, the head lying towards 
the south. On the east side there were at least three side slabs, the only one 
remaining in sifu when visited being 1 foot 7 inches wide and, as already stated, 
2 feet 2 inches high. Not much more than 1 foot 10 inches west of it a side slab 
had been removed by the workman, exposing behind it two slabs 1 foot 4 inches 
and 1 foot 2 inches wide respectively, both of red sandstone, one of which was 
lying at an angle of less than 45° tilting away from the long side of the cist. It 
was embedded in dark brown earth, which contained rounded pebbles and 
boulders. Similar earth but without the pebbles covered the shell heap around 
the grave to a depth of 1 foot. To the north of these two stones, but overlapping 
them slightly, and in a line with the one which had previously been removed, was 
a yellow sandstone slab 1 foot 3 inches wide, whose position indicated that the 
grave at that point had been less than 2 feet wide. 

From these mutilated remains it is probable that the burial in question was 
a long cist of the type generally ascribed to the Early Christian period. 


R. B. K. Stevenson, Aeeper. 


9. Aw Inon ImPLEWeNT AND OTHER Rewics rrom Fauta Cammy, 
RoxBURGH#HIRE. 


In the Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club for 19291 Mr P. B. 
Gunn describes the excavation, in the previous year, of a Bronze Age round cairn 
situated 650 yards 8.8.W. of Falla Farm, in the parish of Jedburgh, Roxburgh- 
shire.” 

The cairn, which measured 70 feet in diameter and 5 feet in height, was com- 

of surface stones and soil, and there was a layer of loose stones on some 
parts of the bottom as if to level irregularities in the ground, On the original 
ground surface, to the east of the centre of the cairn, was a short cist sealed with 
a cover-stone on which rested a boulder 2 feet in diameter; the ends of the cist 
were formed of single slabs, and at each side were three slabs with a layer of thin 
slabs on the top. The report continues: “The cist contained fragments of 
incinerated bone. Nuts, beech and hazel, were lying on the floor, also fragments 
of an iron plate; these had doubtless been introduced at some recent opening: 
the irregularity of the top of the cairn suggests such an oceurrence. .An urn may 
possibly have been removed at that time.” In the centre of the cairn, also on 
the original surface, wos a heap of stones lying north and south and extending 
a little beyond either end of the cist. On top of this heap were burnt bones, 
while directly above it, but only 18 inches below the surface of the cairn, were 
more burnt bones associated with fragments of a cinerary urn. Dr W. C. Osman 
Hill has kindly examined the bones and has found no evidence against their all 
having come from o single individual. Lastly, a flint scraper was found in the 
body of the cairn on the west side. 

The relics were deposited in the National Museum at the time, and have 
recently been formally presented to the Museum by Mrs Oliver of Edgerston. 

The cinerary urn (Pl. XXII, 1) is of “collared” type, that is to say typologically 

1 Vol. xxvii. pp. 104-8, 


* National Grid Reference 36/705133. ' 
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early in the development of urns. Though very fragmentary it has now been 
restored, with some degree of certainty, to give a height of 14-7 inches, with a 
diameter at the mouth of 12 inches and at the shoulder of 13-2 inches. The rim 
is simply rounded. The collar, 2 inches high, is decorated with four rows of deep 
oblique cuts arranged in a herring-bone pattern. Under this the neck is deeply 
hollowed, and bears impressions of a thick whipped cord to form alternating 
panels of horizontal and vertical lines. Below the neck the undecorated body, 
as usual a muddy-brown colour, contracts sharply to the base which is only 
4 inches across. 

The scraper is roughly cireular and made from a broad flake of pale grey 
flint, retouched nearly all round. The maximum diameter is 1-15 inch and thick- 
ness *35 inch. 

By far the most interesting discovery, however, are the iron fragments stated to 
have been found in the cist. Although this is literally true, the fragments were not 
present in the cist when it was first opened: they appeared there the following 
morning, having evidently fallen in from the side of the trench during the night. 
The fragments were badly corroded and only the largest piece—a plate 64 inches 
long, 4-4} inches wide, and ,\,—} inch thick—has survived, From the base to alittle 
over half the length of the plate the sides are parallel, and equipped on one face 
with flanges which no doubt gripped a wooden stock: beyond that point there are 
no flanges, and the sides splay out slightly to the cutting-edge which is set at a 
narrow angle to the short axis of the blade. The back of the plate is flat. A 
similar implement was included in the Romano-British hoard of iron objects 
found at Blackburn Mill, Berwickshire,” while the Museum possesses other examples 
from Traprain Law and the Roman fort at Newstead. The exact purpose of these 
implements is conjectural, Professor Childe has described the Blackburn Mill 
specimen as a hoe,® but Mr F. G. Payne, who is shortly to publish a paper on the 
subject in the Archwological Journal, informs me that he considers them to be 
ploughshares. Until his paper appears it will be wiser to suspend judgment, 
though it may be remarked that, while the presence of a ploughshare in a cairn 
is difficult to explain, a digging-implement could easily be the legacy of a secondary 
burial in the Iron Age or Roman Period. Finally, it is necessary to make one 
important amendment to the description of the skeletal remains in the report. 
While the bones found on top of the stone-heap in the centre of the cairn are, 
as stated, exclusively incinerated, the handful of bones found in the cist com- 
prise both burnt and unburnt fragments, of which the latter are by far the most 
numerous. Dr Hill reports that the unburnt bones came from a reasonably 
grown adult. 

What light does the foregoing reconsideration of the relics throw on the sequence 
of interments in the cairn? In the first place, the excavators’ assumption that 
the cist had been previously rifled is not borne out by the evidence. The cist 
itself showed no trace of disturbance; the absence of an urn is, unfortunatel 
an all too common feature of this type of burial; and hazel-nuts not infrequen 
accompany both Neolithic and Bronze Age interments.! Whether the cist 
represents the primary burial, as the excavators thought, is, however, an open 
question. The fact that it was eccentrically placed in the cairn is not, in itself, 

s Information from Mr James Fairbairn and confirmed by Mr Gunn. 
* Proce, Soc, Ant, Scot., vol. levi. p. 815, No. 50. Dr Joseph Anderson (Museum Catalogue, 1892) 
described it as part of a turf-spade for cutting peat, which the other so described, Curle’s No. 62, certainly 


is as shown by ita wing. Cf. E. B. Evans, Irish Heritage, figu. 87 and 80, 4. 
* Scotland Before the Scots, Pi. xvi. and p. 144. 


* E.g. Archerologia, vol. Ixxxv. p. 106; Mortimer, Forty Fears’ Researches, ete., pp. 68, 176 and 103. 
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an insuperable objection to that view, since the cairn may well have been enlarged 
and reshaped at the time of the cremation burial. On the other hand, it is at 
least possible that the primary interment was not in a cist but in a pit beneath the 
stones in the centre of the cairn, and was missed by the excavators who did not 
penetrate below the original ground-level.’ _In this case the cist, like the cinerary 
urn, would be intrusive, while, if the cist burial were the later of the two, the 
fragmentary condition of the urn, and the dispersal of the cremated bones, some 
of which were found at a lower level in the cairn and others on the floor of the cist 
itself, would be explained. Short cists are not unknown in the Iron and the 
slab construction of the Falla cist is more appropriate to Iron Age than Bronze 
Age technique. The sequence of events suggested above is thus consistent with 
all the evidence, and at least provides an opportunity for the insertion of the iron 
implement into the cairn if it does not explain its presence. No emphasis is laid 
upon it, however, since the evidence is entirely inferential and may still be put 
to the test by re-excavation of the central area below the stone-heap. 
Kenneta A. STEER. 


10. A Snort Crist AT ABERNETHY, PERTHSHIRE. 


A short cist was found on 16th May 1947 when a trench for a telephone cable 
was peng laid along the southern side of the road between Abernethy and New- 
burgh. are due to Messrs Robert Patterson & Sons, Airdrie, the con- 
tractors, for leaving the cist till it could be examined and removing the urn to 
safety, and to the Post Office telephone manager, Dundee, for notifying the 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments. 

The site is half a mile north-east of Abernethy, where the road runs along a 
slight ridge in the undulating slopes that lie between the hills and the flats beside 
the River Earn, and more exactly at spot height 129 half-way between Pitcurran 
and Elmbank (0.8. 6" Map (1901), Perthshire. Sheet No. XCI. N.W.). The top 
of the massive coverstone had not been disturbed by the roadmakers, though it 
came close up to the surface of the grass verge. The stone was rather irregularly 
shaped and measured 3 feet by 2 feet 2 inches, with a maximum thickness of 17 
inches and a minimum of 9 inches. Its under-surface was, however, quite smooth 
and overlapped the sides of the cist considerably. The cist had been internally 
only some 16 by 23 inches. The magnetic bearing of the long axis was 50° east. 
The north-west side was formed by a slab 23 inches high, 21 inches broad, and 
9 inches thick. The slab on the south-east, 25 by 23 inches, was only 2} inches 
thick, and was supplemented by another 2 inches thick which lay flush against it 
outside. The end slabs seem to have been formed of two halves of a single 
tabular boulder with rounded sides, split to get a flat surface. The dimensions 

16 d 25 by 16 inches, with a maximum thickness at one side 
in each case of about 6 inches. All slabs were of sandstone. 

The cist had been set in the natural gravel subsoil containing small boulders 
and sand. The bottom of the cist had been sandy, and about the centre a small 
food-vessel lay on its side. There were no traces of the skeleton. The vessel is 


. 


* Information from Mr Gunn. * R.C.ELM., Midlothian, p, xxi. ’ 
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original finish has decayed. Two low raised mouldings encircle it } and 1? inches 
below the rim. Twelve horizontal rows of close-set impressions of short lengths of 
whipped cord cover the body, sloping in alternate directions, and there are two 
rows on the flat sloping rim. 
Perth County Council has kindly agreed to its being placed in the National 
Museum, 
R. B. K. Stevenson, Keeper. 


ll. Vreina MARKERS In 8.E. NEwWFrounNDLAND. 


Traces of old Norse settlement are now being sought in Newfoundland. An 
Icelandic map of 1572 shows the northern tip of Newfoundland as *‘ Wineland.” 
And there archmologists are trying to locate the “ Booths-of-Leif” described in 
old records. 

Meanwhile in my address to the Historical Society at St John’s I stated that 
the Norsemen often chose an isthmus between bays for settlement; and I showed 
maps and views of such spots (and finds) in Scandinavia. 

Members of the Society volunteered to take me to the one outstanding isthmus 
in Newfoundland—the isthmus of Avalon in the south-east part. It is only three 
miles wide and lies between two bays, one extending north into the Polar Stream 
and one south into the Gulf Stream, There is no other such isthmus on 
Newfoundland. 

Tt was on this isthmus at a remote point called Belle-view on the northern bay, 
but only a few miles from the southern bay, that two stones were seen, fashioned 
and placed like the Viking markers on similar sites in Scotland, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia. 

The two stones lie flat on a broad, high, sandy beach. We had to reach the 
spot by row-boat, because of tides. A fisherman, probably of French extraction, 
rowed us over. Our guide, Frank Pinsent, said the slabs were known as “ancient 
burial stones,"" but how ancient no one knew. No similar stones of Eskimo, 
Indian, or of early French or British settler are known. High tides (he thought) 
had washed them down from some higher spot. ‘The stones are heavy, but tides 
and currents from the Polar Stream are strong in Trinity Bay. 

After careful examination I found these slabs very like bauta-sten, the memorial 
stones known to archwologists of the north. I have examined many such stones 
—with expert guidance—on isthmuses belween bays in Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden. 

Such memorial stones were customarily set up by North-men of the eleventh 
(and earlier) centuries, overlooking some water-way where they might be seen 
by passing <0 (From a similar site the standing-stones at Lundin look over 
Largo Bay. 

ii my article on Scotland in the National Geographic Magazine for April 1936 
attention is called to other standing-stones that may be of Norse origin, But the 
Avalon slabs resemble rather two standing-stones in Argyll, described in Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Seot., vol. lxxvii. p. 41. _ 

The Argyll stones are “each about 2 feet wide and, respectively, 3 feet and 
3 feet 9 inches high."" The Avalon stones (as shown on Pl. XXIII) are slightly 
smaller, but the cut bases are concealed 3 inches deep in the sand. 

The stones are held for photograph by Frank Pinsent: 1, with rough-hewn 
faces towards the light; 2, set as they probably once stood, facing the north bay. 

The other bay (Placentia) is only about three miles south-west. 
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The Vikings often chose building sites whence they might easily sail out in one 
direction or the opposite. The advantages of Avalon are evident. New settlers 
could land here, sailing down from Greenland with the swift Polar Stream. The 





nearness of the southern bay (and Gulf Stream) makes the climate milder than at 
any other spot on the northern coast; milder even than New England (where the 
Gulf Stream is further out to sea). Wild animals from the north, T learned, were 
wont to cross the isthmus for winter fors Records of the “‘ Greenland-men,” 
as the settlers were called, stress the fact that at the Booths-of-Leif ‘cattle right 
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feed out all winter."" They also stress the heavy dews. The dew-fall on the 
isthmus of Avalon is very heavy, because of the closeness of the Gulf to the Polar 
Stream. 

No other such conditions obtain on any other isthmus of the island. Other 
recorded data—the abundance of *‘ wine-berries,”" the wild wheat, the high tides, 
the strong current, the length of the mid-winter day—apply to other sites as well. 

A copy of the Icelandic map is submitted (Pl. XXII, 3), because experts seem 
more and more inclined to regard it as fairly accurate in locating not only Wineland, 
but the two spots in Labrador where settlers from Greenland usually stopped over. 
The Greenland men skirted the coast in their fishing (or trading) boats. These 
craft seem to have been about 75 feet in length, 15 feet in width. With favourable 
weather they followed the swift-flowing current from Greenland waters to northern 
Labrador in two days; then to southern Labrador in two days and to Wineland 
in two days more, They seem to have come quite easily from Greenland to 
Newfoundland—with stop-overs—in a week's time. 

To come further south (if they had wanted to) was another story. For the 
Gulf Stream, as well as the prevailing wind, is from west to east. Their records 
tell of two boats, one bound for Wineland, one for Greenland, that were carried 
out by wind and wave—to Ireland. Maurice P. Duntap.t 


12. A Survey anp Poticy or Fretp RESEARCH IN THE ARCH#OLOGY OF GREAT 
Briratn. Part l. Toe Prenistoric anp Earty Historic AGES TO THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY A.D. Council for British Archeology. London, 1948. 
Pp. 120. 5s. 


The object of this booklet, which has been prepared by a panel of experts 
under the joint editorship of Professors Christopher Hawkes and Stuart Piggott, 
is to consider briefly the present state and future direction of British field research 
in archeology for the Prehistoric and Early Historic periods. It will be followed 
in due course by a second part, which will cover likewise the later Pre-Conquest, 
Medieval, and Post-Medieval periods. 

The booklet is divided into two chapters. Chapter I outlines the present 
position of our knowledge, from the point of view of field research, for each 
convenient period of the Prehistoric and Early Historic Ages of Britain, while 
Chapter IT consists of a statement, for each of the same periods, of the outstanding 
problems which appear to the writers to have primary importance for any 
systematic policy of field research, and some practical recommendations bearing 
on them whether by deliberate field-work or excavation, or for turning chance 
discoveries to good account. 

The booklet is designed not only for specialists but for the many who, 
pursuing sir pos o2 their spare time, will wish to be better able to add to the 
common fund of knowledge in discovering, or in rescuing and reserving, funda- 
mental data in the field. r : 

Fellows of the Society, and members of other Societies affiliated to the Council, 
may obtain copies of the booklet at the reduced price of 3s, 10d. {including 
postage) on application to The Secretary, Council for British Archmology, c/o 
Institute of Archmwology, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1. 

K. A. 8S. 

* Maurice Pratt Dunlap, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., formerly American Consul in Dundee, Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden successively. 

A paper on “The Wineland Voyages,” by John R. Swanton (81 pp.) has just been issued by the 
Institution, Washington (Mise. Coll., vol. evii, no. 12).—{Ep.]. 
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4. Tcelandio Map showing “ Wineland.” 1. Part of sculptured slab (with oglume), from Whiteness, 
Shetland (wee p. 14), 
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Donations. 


(1) Rehes from the links south of Hedderwick Sands and west of Hedder- 
wick Burn, on the Tyne Estuary near Dunbar, East Lothian. Of the 
several hundred Neolithic and Bronze Age potsherds many were described 
by the late J. Graham Callander in the Proceedings, vol. lxiii. The collection 
also includes four hundred flint implements and various objects of stone. 
Presented by the finder, James S, Ricnarpson, F.S.A.Scot., with the 
permission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Haddington, M.C., T.D., F.S.A.Scot., 
President. 

(2) Bronze palstave from Gavinston, Duns, and a collection of stone 
implements, including over eight hundred of Hint and very many fragments, 
from Lauderdale and adjacent areas. About a hundred of the flint imple- 
ments come from the prolific Airhouse Farm. Presented by the late H. 
READMAN, Maxwell Place, Kelso. 

(3) Various stone objects found on Airhouse Farm, Lauderdale. Dumb- 
bell-shaped bronze stud, length -85 inch, having a serrated collar on either 
side of the central bar, probably from Newstead Fort (fig. 1,4). Presented 
by J. R. Fortuns, Corresponding Member. 

(4) Twenty-six worked flints and three of chert; three spindle whorls; 
a jet pendant, -9 inch by -85 inch by -2 inch, in the form of a Maltese cross, 
having inscribed on one face six dot-and-circles. Found on the Farm of 
Trabroun, Lauder, Berwickshire. Flint knife found by the donor on Flock- 
house Farm, Blairadam, Kinross-shire. Presented by GEORGE 5, GUTHRIE, 
Coekairney Feus, Cleish, Kinross, 

(5) Tanged and barbed arrow-head and the butt-half of a flint knife, 
Found by the donor, 8. G. FrvG.anp, in his garden at 100 Carrick Knowe 
Avenue, Edinburgh. 

(6) Lop-sided arrow-head of dark grey-brown flint, found near the 
Knaps, Killellan, Kilmaleolm, by the late Norman Deggerman, the donor's 
grandfather. (See Notes, p. 179.) Presented by Miss C. M. MuLLINs, 
F.S.A.Secot. 

(7) Two small flint cores and a worked flake, found in the garden of 
* Fourwinds,” Port Dunbar, Wick, by the donor, CHARLEs Brae, F.S.A.Scot. 

(8) Carved ball of granite, having six low cylindrical bosses. Labelled 
“TAR CARIDE N.B.,” believed to be from Aberdeenshire. Presented by 
A. D. Lacartie, F.S.A.Scot. 

(9) Stone ball, grey-green in colour, having six flat knobs, found in the 

. 
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Rusky Burn, Port of Menteith, Perthshire, Presented by A. MacKerrn, 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

(10) Stone axe of dark grey schist with rough surface, length 6-4 inches, 
found at Gallow Hill, Monikie, Angus. Presented by James F. Antow, 
Bridge of Cally, Perthshire. 

(11) Axe of polished flint, patinated yellow-brown, one corner broken, 
the edges slightly flattened. Found at Caldhame, Kinnordy, Angus, in 
1835, and formerly in the Lyell collection. Presented by the GroLocrcaL 
DEPARTMENT, University of Edinburgh, per Professor 8. Piggott, B.Litt., 
F.S.A.8cot. 

(12) Grooved hammer-stone consisting of an oval pebble of igneous 
rock, found at Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. Presented by F. SULLEY, 
The Lodge, The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W. 4. 

(13) Hammer consisting of the base of a red-deer antler, length 3-75 
inches, maximum diameter of shaft hole 1-05 inch. Found at Watnall, 
Nottingham, “in the sandstone rock." Presented by J. Brexsrorp, Foo 
Shan, Fairlight Cove, Sussex. 

(14) Two sherds of a Neolithic B rim, found on Glenluce Sands by the 
donor, JAMES 5. Ricuarpson, F.S.A.Seot. 

(15) Relies from excavations at Rinyo, Rousay, Orkney, in 1946. 
(See above, pp. 34-42.) Fragmentary Neolithic bow] of dark corky ware, 
and part of the upper part of another of rather gritty ware, black at the 
eore, both decorated in Unstan fashion, from a chambered cairn at Kierfea 
Hill, Rousay. Fragments of rather coarse hard reddish-buff pottery from 
a mound underneath the farm of Swandale, Sourin, Rousay, Fragments 
of a quadrangular steatite urn with two grooves below the rim, and a cleat- 
like object of steatite 2 inches long, from a cist at Trumland, Rousay, Relies 
from the excavation of a long house at Swandro, Rousay. Presented by the 
late WALTER G. Grant of Trumland, F.S.A.Scot. 

(16) Food-vessel, found in a short cist near Abernethy, Perthshire. 
(See Notes, p. 185.) Presented by Perra County Councmn. 

(17) Five food-vessels and portions of two others; cast of miniature 
food-vessel, -8 inch high; half a dozen pieces of an undecorated vessel with 
a red exterior; eleven barrel-shaped beads of jet; sixty-eight disc-shaped 
jet beads, -25 inch or less in diameter, and three white ones; triangular 
splinter of flint; modern brass ring. From Greenhill Cairn, Balmerino, Fife. 
(See Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. pp. 635-53.) Several of the vessels have been 
on loan in the Museum for many years. Presented by Captain H. J. 
SCRYMGEOUR-WEDDERBURN, Birkhill House, Balmerino, Fife. 

(18) Upper portion of a food-vessel, found in a cist during the excavation 
of a cairn at Kalemouth, Roxburghshire, in 1932. Presented by 
His Grace THe Duke or Buccieves, Drumlanrig Castle, Thornhill, 
. 
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(19) Fragments of a collared cinerary urn, an iron object, and a flint 
scraper, from the excavation in 1927 of a cairn on the Kip, Falla, Oxnam, 
Roxburghshire. (See Notes, p. 183.) Fragment of the upper portion of a 
reddish food-vessel (fig. 1, 1), found in a small cairn on Camphouse Farm, 
close to Camptown, Roxburghshire. Fragments of a grey food-vessel, with 
black core and inner surface, rim diameter estimated 6 inches (fig. 1, 2}—this 
vessel is extremely similar to one from Alwinton, Northumberland (B.M. 
Bronze Age Guide, 1920, p. 69 and fig. 60); knife of pale grey flint, 2-2 inches 
long, -6 inch wide, retouched on both edges of the upper face, half of one 
edge being finely serrated, and another 1-6 inch long, 1-2 inch wide, the long 
sides retouched on alternate faces, both from under one of the kerb stones; 
from a grave-circle about 12 feet across, surrounded with stones, at about 
800 feet O.D. on Camphouse Farm, near the Romano-British Fort, Edgerston. * 
Portions of a reddish beaker, estimated height 8-5 inches, decorated with 
roughly executed notched impressions criss-crossed in horizontal zones, from 
Edgerston Estate. Presented by Mrs F. 8, Ortvnr, P.S.A.5cot. 

(20) Cinerary urns from the Late Bronze Age cemetery at Pinkie Mains 
(West), Musselburgh. (See Notes, p. 177.) Presented by MUSSELBURGH 
Town CoUuNciL. 

(21) Late Bronze Age penannular “lock-ring”™ of gold, diameter 1-05 
inch, of hollow triangular cross-section, each side consisting of a separate 
thin corrugated strip, joined together by folding the edges over (Pl. X XTV,1). 
Found near the Biggar Water, Boghall, Lanarkshire. Presented by the 
finder, Miss G. I. C. Govan, 43 Nile Grove, Edinburgh. 

(22) Bronze double-edged razor and part of its wooden sheath, found 
in Laughton’s Knowe Cairn, Holm, Orkney. (See Notes, p.173.) Presented 
by P. SturHerLanp GRraEME, F.S.A.Scot. 

(23) Relics from Midhowe Broch, Rousay, Orkney. (See Proceedings, 
vol. Lxviii.) Bequeathed by Waurer G. Grant of Trumland. 

(24) Fragments of hand-made pot rims (fig. 1, 5-7), walls, and bases, one 
of the latter having in the centre an impressed dot-and-circle made with the 
finger-tips; pounders of pink granite; small steatite mould for a ring, “75 
‘nch in diameter; small lumps of pumice; part of a cast-iron cannon ball. 
From the Cumlins, Olnesfirth, Shetland (Aoyal Commission Inventory, No. 
1363), Found when the edge of the mound was encroached upon by about 
3 feet in constructing a farm road in 1935-37. (The vessel from the same 
site described in Proceedings, vol. lxxi. p. 23, is now illustrated in fig. 1, 8.) 
Presented by Jonn SuTHERLAND, The Cumlins, Olnesfirth, through Peter 
Moar, Corresponding Member. 

(25) Fragments of a vessel of black pottery, having a bevel on the inside 
of the lip and a sharp shoulder 1 inch below the rim. Found under 4 feet of 
peat about } mile north-east ot the housesof Murrion, Eshaness, Northmavine, 
Shetland. Portion of a slab of red sandstone, sculptured on one side, 
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Fig. 1. 
(1 and 2) Food-vessels from Edgerston, Roxburghshire; (3) Silver hand-pin, Freawick, Caithness; 
(4) Bronze stud, Newstead Fort; (5-8) Pottery from Olnesfirth, Shetland, 


(Vo. 1 two-thirds; Now. 8 and 4 full sise; all the real half-size.) 
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including near the edge four or five ogham letters (PI. XXII, 4): the two 
apparent scores between N and A are much less definite than the others, 
and their ends were certainly not joined, while what might be interpreted 
as dots on either side of the stem line separating the words are probably 
accidental bruises. Portion of a slab of grey sandstone having a meander 
pattern sculptured on one side, Both from Whiteness, Shetland, having 
originally been dug up in the churchyard there. Presented by PETER Moar, 
Corresponding Member. 

(26) Penannular bronze brooch, less pin; the ring, 2-6 inches in diameter, 
is very thin, of circular cross-section, and has thicker elongated triangular 
terminals with faint traces of mouldings of zoomorphic character. Found 
about 1887 in a “Picts House’ at Shurreray, Caithness. Ring-headed 
bronze pin and a slate whetstone found in the Viking grave at Heay 
(described in Proceedings, vol. lxi). Bronze strap-end found on Sandside 
Links, Reay, Caithness. (See Proceedings, vol. lxiii. p. 139.) Presented by 
Azan D. Prnereton, F.S.A.5cot. 

(27) Relics from the excavation of two homesteads, Crock Cleuch, 
Morebattle, Roxburghshire (see above, pp- 151-5). Presented by P. J. 
Bruce, Mervinslaw, Jedburgh, per K. A. Steer, F.S.A.5cot. 

(28) Relies from the further excavation of a hut-circle in Braidwood 
Fort, near Penicuik, Midlothian. Presented by I. G. H. WARDEN, South 
Slipperfield, West Linton. 

(29) Cross-slab of sandstone, 2 feet 9 inches high, 1 foot 8-5 inches wide 
at top, and 1 foot 4-5 inches wide at bottom (described in Early Christan 
Monuments as Invergowrie No. 1): the edges are now seen to be carved— 
on top, a single row of key-pattern in squares; on the sides, a four-cord 
interlace broken by symmetrical loops. Part of a cross-slab of sandstone, 
1 foot 5 inches high by 1 foot 5 inches wide (Marly Christian Monuments, 
Invergowrie No. 2); it has suffered very considerably from the weather. 
Removed from the Old Kirk of Dargie, Invergowrie, for safe keeping, by the 
Ministry of Works, after consultation with the General Trustees of the Church 
of Scotland and Monifieth District Council. 

(30) Wooden tub, the sides cut out of a single piece. Warped fragments, 
probably of the tub’s lid. Fragments of a small tub found inside the first, 
and consisting of several staves having horizontal slots cut in them on the 
outside for dovetailing them together. Found some 4 feet below the original 
surface of a peat moss at Priesthoulland, Eshaness, Northmavine, Shetland. 
Presented by the finder, Thomas THOMASON, Priesthoulland, Eshaness. 

(31) Two roughly shaped sharpening-stones of schist, dug up in a peat 
moss about 500 yards north-west of Easter Alemoor Farmhouse, Hawick. 
Presented by Mr Fercuson, Easter Alemoor, Hawick, per A. Graham, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

(32) Two small pieces of coarse brown linen, backed by white paper 
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bearing the following inscription: ‘Piece of the sere cloth, taken from the 
body of King Robert the Bruce when exhumed, given to my brother, W. F. 
Watson, by Charles Kilpatrick Sharpe. Helen Aberdeen Watson. Part 
of which my brother gave me. H.A.W." Presented by E. HammtTox 
Gorpon, 30 Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

(33) Pointed oval seal matrix of bronze, 2-65 inches by 1-75 inch 
(Pl. XXIV, 2), found in 1946 near some foundations beside an old road in 
field 71 (O.8., Northants, LAT. N.W.), Furtho Manor, Northamptonshire. A 
full-length facing bishop's figure, staff in one hand, the other raised in blessing, 
stands within a narrow Gothic arcade: above, in an elaborate trefoil-headed 
niche, are the Virgin and Child half length; at the sides, outwith the arcade, 
is the legend -S: HERICI-D'I.GRA.|.EPI.ABERDONEN. Gilding 
remains in the engraved parts of the matrix and on the edge, and there are 
traces on the back also. There was no spine or knob on the back, the only 
sign of any attachment being a crack in the metal at either end and the fact 
that the lower end has been broken off, which suggest a swivel mounting. 

Henry de Lychtone, bishop of Aberdeen 1422-40, may be ruled out 

entirely on stylistic grounds, though his seal is not known. The only other 
Henry, le Chen (1281-1328), is known to have had a totally dissimilar seal.’ 
The troubles of his times and his very long and chequered tenure might well 
explam a second seal, and the present find-spot. In that period, too, seal 
designers abandoned the plain bishops’ figures for more elaborate devices,* 
and their experimentation might have exceptionally combined the half-length 
Madonna “ with the standing bishop, not to speak of the general elabora- 
tion of detail on our matrix. Dr Marguerite Wood, however, points out 
that the lettering is also peculiar. Presented by W.J...Joxes, Furtho Manor, 
by Bletchley, Buckinghamshire, per the Northamptonshire Reeord Society. 

(34) Fragment of the rim and lug of a hand-made pot, probably medieval, 
of hard coarse fabric with «slip. Estimated diameter 10-5 inches, lip sharply 
everted to form a brim ¢. 1 inch wide. Found in Barbush sandpit, Dunblane, 
Perthshire. Presented by A. FLewmne, Barbush, Dunblane. 

(25) Three-legged bronze ewer, found in old disused burial-ground on 
Innischonain, Loch Awe, Argyll, by Horace V. Blyth (son of E. L. I, Blyth, 
North Berwick), about the year 1885, Presented by Grraun P, Manpmer, 
F.S.A., The Dippons, Compton, Wolverhampton. 

(36) Three-legged skillet, 7-2 inches high, much damaged, and brass 
spoon with seal-top knop, found together in the moss at the Loch of Bal- 
shando, Lundie, Angus, over a century ago. Presented by Miss HELEN G, 
Henperson, 562 Blackness Road, Dundee. 

(47) Six tempera paintings on wood of the Sybils—Persica, Libica, 





' W. do G. Birch, History of Scottish Seals, No, 67. 
® Birch, op. cil, vol, ii. p. 17. 
2 Cy. Bireh, Nos, Tl and 09. 
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Delphica, Cumma, Erythrea, and Samia, and an oak screen bearing initials 
and the date 1629"; from the old house of Wester Livilands, Stirling. 
(See Proceedings, vol. xxxiii. p. 387.) Presented by H. J. H. DrvMMoxn, 
M.A., F.5.A.Scot. 

(88) Arm-chair of pinewood, height 3 feeb 10 inches. AB} TH, with 
date 1671 below, carved on head-piece, and pairs of scrolls at top of head- 
piece and in front below seat. From near Darvel, Ayrshire. Presented 
by Mrs G. B. Roperrson, Gateside Farm, Linlithgow. 

(39) Bottle of dark, greenish-brown glass, globular shape, height 10-4 
inches. Presented by R. Murray, The Willows, Grassendale- Park, 
Liverpool 19. 

(40) Parti-coloured wooden. wine-slide, 5-5 inches in diameter, having 
an inlaid star in the centre, and the sides composed of staves feathered inside 
and diced outside, Presented by A. O. Cure, C.V.O,, LL.D., F.S.A., 
F.S.A.Scot. 

(41) Length of fine hard tartan cloth of wool and silk, 26-5 inches by 
73-5 inches, with initials IMP embroidered in one corner. This is the 
Macpherson of Crubin “plaid” mentioned in Mclan’s Highlanders at Home, 
1848, pp. 118-19. Presented by Miss Dororuea I. Harrison, “Sliab Fana,” 
Newcourt Road, Bray, Co, Wicklow. 

(42) Cream-coloured brocaded silk dress with underskirt, embroidered 
with many coloured floral design, also in silk, and having cream-coloured 
crochet work on front panels of dress and sleeves outlined in red silk thread. 
Long piece of Brussels bobbin lace. The dress, with the lace, is believed to 
have been worn at the Court of George II. Two pairs of lady's embroidered 
shoes. Paisley harness plaid of finely woven black cloth, with border; this 
shawl belonged to the donor's mother, in the 1860's. Presented by Mrs 
M. A. Hammon, Delgany, Jordans, near Beaconstield, Bucks. 

(43) Highland purse of chamois leather with brass clasp, the inside lined 
with blue silk and the outside covered with white damasked silk of which 
only part remains. Sold about 1870 as having belonged to Prince Charles 
Edward. Presented by Miss Exsre J. Kerr and Miss Erceen M. Kerr, 
78 St Saviours Road, St Leonards-on-Sea. 

(44) Eight eighteenth-century trade tokens. Presented by DuNcAN 
S. Naprer, 3 Marchhall Road, Edinburgh, per J. R. Lockie, F.S.A.Scot. 

(45) Seven eighteenth-century trade tokens. Presented by A. RB. 
Cross, M.C., F.S.A.Scot. 

(46) Pewter tappit hen, height 10-5 inches, having seratehed on the 
outside of the lid the initials IS EW. (See Proceedings, vol. xxx. p. 154.) 
Presented by Miss D, RENNTE, 103 Glasgow Road, Bathgate. 

(47) Brass fishing-reel, formerly belonging to Sir Walter Scott. Presented 
by Mrs M. N. Curisnop, 95 Mount Road South, Sunderland. 

(48) Wooden tobacco pipe with screw-on bowl and horn mouthpiece, 
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which belonged to the donor's grandfather. Presented by D. A. H. Brown, 
L.D.S., 7 Salisbury Place, Edinburgh. 

(49) Horn spoon, deep bowl 6 inches by 5-2 inches across, tapering 
handle 9-2 inches long. Probably from Fife. Presented by J. J. Coormr. 

(50) Wooden bowl turned out of one piece, height 5 inches, external 
rim diameter 11-8 inches. Formerly used as communal “brose caup"™ by 
the hired men at Cairncake Farm, Cuminestown, Aberdeenshire. Presented 
by Mrs M. Coox, Schoolhouse, Whithorn. : 

(51) Double-heart-shaped brooch of silver, 3-1 inches high, 2-2 inches 
broad; the rather elaborately scrolled members are engraved with leaf and 
scroll designs. On back hall-mark: thistle, WM, Gothic 1 damaged; above 
Head of William IV; below Gothic I. (Probably Edinburgh 1840-41.) 
Presented by Jas. Tarr, F.S.A.Scot. 

(52) Small white metal medal commemorating the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, 1846. Presented by Miss Verona Gow, 19 India Street, Edinburgh. 

(53) Knitting sheath of plain mahogany, length 6-9 inches. Presented 
in the name of Mrs Maryann McCaLioum. 

(54) White silk parasol embroidered in white, a silk fringe at the top and 
edge; slender folding handle of ivory, with two silk tassels attached, and 
earved ivory tip and ring; overall length 28} inches, Presented by Mrs 
AcNeEs Kxicut, Brunswick Road, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Purchases, 


(1) Socketed bronze axe with loop, from near Forres, 

(2) Stone cup of globular shape, with an ornamental groove below the 
rim. Carved ball of grey-blue stone, with six low knobs, considerably 
damaged. No provenance, 

(3) Cast, in bronze, of the La Téne bronze sword scabbard found near 
Bargany House, Dailly, Ayrshire, and now preserved in St Andrews Uni- 
versity (Pl. X XV). By permission of the University Court. 

(4) Silver “hand-pin,” the lower half of the shank bent slightly (fig. 1, 3), 
4inches long. On the face two “trumpets" rise from a central roundel filled 
with blue enamel, subdividing the spandrels, which are filled with pale 
green enamel marbled with red; the same green and red enamel fills three 
grooves on the edge, and there are also traces of green enamel in the front of 
the three “fingers” which surmount the head. Found in a ruined structure 
on Freswick Links, Caithness. 

(4a) Bronze strap-end, 1-8 inch long, with decoration cast in high relief 
(Pl. XXIV, 4). Asecribed by Professor Hankon Shetelig, Hon.F.5.A.Scot., 
to the Norse eleventh-century “ Urnes style." Found on Freswick Links, 
Caithness. 
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1. Penannolar *jock-ring™ from Boghall, Lonorkshire (Donation 21}. 

Impression from seal matrix of Henry, Bishop of Kherloen (Donation 50). 
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Photograph of (a) the original Early Tron Age bronze seabbard from Hargany, Avrahire, now in 
St Andrews University Muscum: (4) enlargement of jower evil (other side), 
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(5) Alexander IIT long double cross silver penny; Alexander HT silver 
farthing. 

(6) Electrotype of the back and front of the ““Kames Brooch,” long pre- 
served by the Bannatyne family (Pl. XXIV, 3). Front, six amall dragons in 
high relief, each grasping the rear paws of the one in front with mouth and 
left front paw, their tails being round each other's necks. Engraved in 
relief on the back,--(Maltese) THESUS * NAZARENUS = CRUCIFIXUS ¢ 
REX | IUDEORM (sic) § IASPER ** MEL ,“, PCHTIOR ¢ A in two con- 
centric lines; and incised on the pin, ATROPA. The original is in the 
Possession of Sir Maleolm Macgregor of Macgregor, who gave permission for 
the electros to be made. 

(7) Silver forty-shilling piece of James VI, 1582. Formerly in the 
Cochran-Patrick Collection. 

(8) Silver medal commemorating the battle of Sheriffmuir, 1715. Silver 
medal commemorating Reduction of Carlisle, 1745. 


DONATIONS TO AND PURCHASES FOR THE LIBRARY, 
1946-47. 


Donations. 
(1) Memoirs of an Amateur Musician. By Edmund H. Fellowes, C.H. 
Presented by the Publishers, METHUEN & Co. 
(2) James Beattie’s London Diary. Presented by ABERDEEN UNT- 
VERSITY LIBRARY. 
(3) Scotland Before the Scots. By V. Gordon Childe. Rhind Lecture 
for 1943. Presented by THE AuTHOR. 
(4) Official Guide of Abbey of Inchcolm. 
Elgin Cathedral. 
Dirleton Castle. 
The Abbey of Melrose. 
Sweetheart Abbey. 
The Castle of Stirling. 
The Priory of Inchmahome. 
The Castle of Balvenie. 
The Abbey of Dundrennan. 
Official Guide of The Castle of Edinburgh. By James 8. Richardson, 
F.S.A.Scot. 
All presented by H.M. Ministry OF WORKS. 
(5) Hallstattidens Relativa Kronologi, Del. 1. Hallstatt A och B. By 
Sigge Hommerberg. 
(6) Clan Chattan, vol. ii. No. 1. 
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(7) The Churehes and Churehyards of 'Teviotdale. By James Robson. 

Dating of the Past. By Frederick E. Zeuner, D.Sc. 

A History of English Clocks. By R. W. Symonds. 

Scottish Monuments and Tombstones. Two volumes. By Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. 

Presented by Ronerr B. K. Stevenson, M.A,, F.S.A.Scot. 

(8) Carrick Gallovidian. By J. Kevan McDowall, F.S.A.Scot. Pre- 
sented by Tue AuT#or. 

(9) Journal of the Manx Museum, vol. y. Nos. 72-73. 

(10) The Coinage of Scotland. By Edward Burns, F.S.A.Scot. Three 
volumes. Presented by The Right Hon. THe Ear. or Happrncron, M.C., 
T.D., F.S.A.Secot. 

(11) Sword Moulds and Currency “Bars. By E. Wyndham Hulme. 
Presented by THe AvuTHor. 

(12) Walsingham. By H. M. Gillett, F.S.A.Scot. Presented by THE 
AUTHOR. 

(13) Calendar of State Papers—Domestic, Addenda 1660-1685. 

Calendar of Treasury Books, vol. xvii. part i. (1702). 

Calendar of State Papers. Spanish. Further supplement to vols. i. 
and ii. 

Calendar of Treasury Books, vol. xvii. part ii. (1702). 

Calendar of Close Rolls, Henry VI, vol. vy. (1447-54). 

Calendar of Close Rolls, Henry VI, vol. vi. (1454-61 ). 

Calendar of State Papers. Venetian, 1673-1675. 

Presented by His Masesty’s GOVERNMENT. 

(14) The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial. Presented by the Trusrmns or THE 
Brivish Museum. 

(15) Nieuwe Drentsche Volksalmanak, 1936-1945. 

Five Offprints (various). 

Presented by Professor A. E. VAN Girren, F.S.A.Scot. 

(16) Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, vol. v. part i, 

(17) Die Schatzfunde Gotlands der Wikingerzeit, By Martin Stenberger. 
Presented by Kunor. Virrernets AKApEMtIR, Stockholm. 

(18) Hawick Place Names. By W. 8. Robson, F.S.A.Scot. Presented 
by Tae Aurior. 

(19) Aberdeen University Studies No. 123—The Founding of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. By the Rev. G. D. Henderson, D.D., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 
Presented by Tue UnNiversrry. 

(20) The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors. Presented by Sir 
Davip Russetn, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

(21) Fifteen parcels of Rubbings of Cup-marked Stones in Kintyre. By 
the late Mrs Macalister Hall of Killean, Kintyre. Presented by Mr Duncan 
COLVILLE on behalf of the Kintyre Antiquarian Society. 

e 
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(22) A Medieval Bronze Bowl from Leicester. By Frank Cotterill, M.A. 

(23) Kungl. Vitterhets Akademie Publication—Stendldersboplatserna 
vid Siretorp i Blikinge. By Axel Bagge and Knut Kjellmark. Presented 
by Axet Bacce. 

(24) Catalogue of Musée Archéologique Liegeois, 1929. Presented by 
Mrs C. M. PreGort, F\S.A., F\S.A.Scot. 

(25) Proceedings of the Spelxological Society of the University of 
Bristol, vol. v. No. 3. 

(26) Annals of Elgin. By Robert Young. 

History of Province of Moray. Three volumes. By L. Shaw. 

History of Moray and Nairn. By C. Rampini. 

. Cordiner's Views. By Charles Cordiner. 

History of Nairnshire. By George Bain. 

Nether Lochaber. By the Rev, A. Stewart. 

Elgin Kirk Session Records. By Wm. Cramond. 

Barclays of Urie. By Henry Mill. 

History of Episcopal Church in Moray. By J. B. Craven. 

Rulers of Strathspey. By The Earl of Cassillis. 

Genealogy of Grant of Grant. 

Sobieski Stuarts. By A. Craig. 

Bibliography of various Scottish Counties. 

Annals of Cullen. By Wm. Cramond. 

Church of Ruthven. By Wm. Cramond. 

Church and Priory of Urquhart. By Wm. Cramond. 

The River Findhorn. By George Bain. 

Social Life in Former Days. Two volumes. By E. Dunbar. 

Moray Documents. By E. Dunbar. 

Province of Moray. 

Story of Culloden Moor. By George Bain. 

Nairnshire. By George Bain. 

Annals of Forres, By Robert Douglas. 

The Aberdeen Book Lover. Five volumes. 

All the above presented by Mrs A. B. B. BANNERMAN, 

(27) The Records of a Lancashire Family. By R. Cunliffe Shaw. 
Presented by James Davipson, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.P.E., F.S.AScot. 


Purchases. 


Joarual of Hellenic Studies, vols. bxiii. and Ixiv, (1943 and 1944). 

Nineteenth-Century Token Coinage. By W. J. Davis. 

Rémisch-Germanische Kommission, Band 17," Die Megalithgriber der 
Tberischen Halbinsel."” By Georg. and Vera Leisner. Two volumes, 
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Dictionnaire d'Archwologie Chrétienne. Tome 14a. 

Proceedings of the First International Congress of Prehistoric and Proto- 
historic Sciences. London, August 1-6, 1932. 

Camulodunum. Reports of Research Committee of Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. No. XIV. By C. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. Mull. 

History of the Family of Urquhart. By Henrietta Tayler. 

The Small Sword in England. By J. D. Aylward. 

British Calendar Customs, Scotland. By Mrs M. Macleod Banks, F.1L.S. 
(1941), 

British Calendar Customs, Orkney and Shetland, By Mrs M. Macleod 
Banks, F.L.S. 

Water Transport: Origins and Early Evolution. By James Hornell. . 

Wallace Collection Catalogue of European Arms and Armour. By 
James G. Mann, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Corstorphine Heirloom. By D. M. Thomson. 

Antiquities of the Irish Countryside. By Sean P. O’Riordain. 

Early Irish History and Mythology. By Thomas F. O' Rahilly. 

Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, vol. iv. (1940). 

L’Art Primitif en Suisse. Texte de M. Lucien Mazenod. 

L'Art Romain en Suisse. Texte de M. Waldemar Deonna. 

L'Art Romain en Suisse. Texte de M. Francoise Fosca. 

Felszeichnungen von Skane. By Carl-Axel Althin. Vol. ii. 

Fra Danmarks Ungtid. By Johannes Brendsted. 

Ancient Harvesting Implements. By Axel Steensberg. 

Costumes of the Bronze Age in Denmark. By H. C. Broholm and 
Margrethe Hald, 

Danmarks Bronzealder. By H.C. Broholm. Three volumes. 

Le Village et le Paysan de France. By Albert Danzat. 

Family and Community in Ireland. By Arensberg and Kimball. 

The Surnames of Scotland. By George F. Black. 

Handbook to the Roman Wall. By J, Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. 

Revue Archeologique, Tomes xxv. and xxvi., two parts each, 

Bericht der Rémisch-Germanischen Kommission, 1939, 

Mannus Bibliothek, Nos. 6, 22, and 28. 

Danmarks Gedogicke undersogelse, 11 Rackke, No. 66. 

Zonengliederungen der Vorchristlichen Eisenzeit in Nordeuropa. By Carl- 
Axel Moberg. 

Kulturhistoriska Studier. By Nils Aberg, 1938. 

Tuneskibet, Norske Oldfund, vol. ii, By Professor Haakon Shetelig. 

Monasterboice. By Professor R. A. S. Macalister, M.A., Litt.D. 

Guide to Monasterboice. By Professor R. A. 8S. Macalister, M.A., Litt.D. 

Early Sources of Scottish History, a.p. 500-1286. Two volumes. By 
A. O, Anderson. 
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Prehistoric Britain. By Jacquetta and Christopher Hawkes. 

The Parish Chest. By W. E. Tate. 

Border Antiquities of England and Scotland. By Sir Walter Scott. 
(Two volumes). 

Domestic Utensils in Wood, XVI-XIX Century. By Owen Evan 
Thomas. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, Ist December 1947. 


Tur Ricur Hon. THE EARL OF HADDINGTON, M.C,, T-D., 
President, in the Chair. 


Dr E. W. M. Balfour-Melville and Mr William F. Arbuckle were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 


The Ballot having been concluded, the Serutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows:— 


President. 
The Right Hon. Toe Eart or Happineron, M.C., T.D. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Professor J. Duncan Mackie, ©.B.E., M.C., M.A. 


ALEXANDER O. Cunue, C.V.O., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Sir Davip Russeti, LL.D. 


Councillors. 
Lady Watson, M.B., Ch.B. ; 
ALEXANDER Marrianp, K.C. } Representing the Board of Trustees. 
Wruu11am Henperson, M.A. WriuiaMm F. Arsuckir, M.A. 
Miss Anne S, RopertTsox, M.A. J. M. Davipson, O.B.B., F.0.1.8., P.S.A. 
Wiriwi1aMm Anous, LL.D. Professor Sruart Piecort, B.Litt., 
Major Ian G. Linpsay. F.8.A. 
Joun Ricuarpson, W.S. Freepenick A. Frercvson. 
Seerctaries. 
Doveiasas P. Mactacan, WS. | Anous Granam, M.A., F.S.A. 


For Foreign Correspondence. 
Professor W. M. Caper, M.A., W. Dovatas Smopsox, M.A., D.Litt., 
LL.D., F.B.A. F.S.A. 


Treasurer. 


James J. Lame, M.A., LL.B. 
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Curators of the Museum. 


James S. Ricnarpson. Tan A. Ricumonp, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., 
V.-P.S.A. 


Curator of Coins. 
Ropert Kerr, M.A. 


Librarian. 
H. J. H. Drcummonp, M.A. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: James 
Percival Agnew, C.A.; Rev. Alfred J. Armour; Major D. 8, Buist; John Clarke, 
M.A.; George F. Collie; Miss Catherine Durand; James D. 8. Fulton; Joseph B. 
Himsworth, F.R.S.A.; William Johnston; James Keillor; Albert Edward 
MacColl, M.LE.E.; Sylvester Lindsay Quine, M.C., A.M.LE.E.; Robert Arnot 
Staig, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.B.; Homer L, Thomas, M.A.; Patrick Watt Thoms; 
William Turner, M.A.: V. J. Buchan Watt, M.B.O.U. 


The Secretary read the following List of Members deceased since the last 
Annual Meeting:— 


Honorary Fellows—Don Hermilio Alcalde del Rio; Professor De Robert Zahn. 


Fellows—Sir William M. Baird, J.P., F.F.S.; Rey. D. G. Barron, O.B.E., 
D.D.; Miss Elizabeth Turner Bell, J.P., F.E.LS.; The Most Hon. The Marquess 
of Bute, K.T.; Alexander D. Cumming; William F. Cuthbertson; Major A. R. 
Davidson; John Dinwoodie; Robert James Good, J.P.; Walter G. Grant of 
Trumland; W. G. Grieve; James Harrison, M.D., J.P.; Mrs Violet M. Hood; 
John Hunter; Alfred W. Johnston; Rev. D. MeNeill Livingstone, M.A., F.R.G.S.; 
William K. Lyon, W.8.: H. G. MacColl, M.A., B.Se.: John McCormick; C. M. 
MacGillivray of MacGillivray, M.D., LL.D.; Thomas McLaren; Rev. James 
Meikle, B.D.; George Milne; J. G. Napier; Rev. Gordon Quig, M.A., B.D.; 
Major I. H. Mackay Scobie; Charles Stewart, O.A.; Colonel Archibald Stirling 
of Garden; Charles Taylor; Major James Kennedy Tullis; Charles B. Boog 
Watson, F.R.S.E. 

The Meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society had sustained 
in the death of these Members. 


The Secretary read the following Report. by the Council on the affairs of 
the Society :— 

The Council herewith submits to the Fellows of the Society its Report 
for the year ending 30th November 1947. 


Felloeship.—The tetal number of Fellows on the roll at 


30th November 1946 was. F ? . 822 
At 30th November 1947 the number was : : ‘ . 867 
being an increase of . : , : an as 


The number of new Fellows added to the roll during the year was 81, 
while 33 died, 3 resigned, and 2 allowed their membership to lapse. 
‘ 
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Proceedings.—The Council decided that, in order to make up arrears, 
the volumes for 1945-46 and 1946-47 should be printed concurrently, and 
to save binding costs should be issued under one cover. Consequently it 
is hoped to issue Volumes LXXX and LXXXI jointly in the latter part of 
1948. The contents are of a varied nature, archeological and historical. 
Printing and binding costs continue to rise, and economies have to be 
effected where possible. 


The Museum.— 


Staff—The vacant post of Assistant-Keeper has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr Stuart Maxwell, M.A.(Edin.), who entered upon 
his duties early in October 1947. 


Accvessions.—The accessions during the year have increased to pre-war 
numbers; in addition to over 1300 flint implements, 536 objects 
were received by donation or bequest, and 12 were purchased. 

The late Mr Walter G. Grant of Trumland, in addition to his past 
benefactions, and to the finds from the latest excavations at Rinyo 
and other sites, bequeathed the remainder of the finds from his 
excavations in the island of Rousay, comprising those from the 
Broch of Midhowe. Another notable accession of prehistoric material 
has come from Mr J. S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot., who has collected 
over many years a great quantity of sherds, flints, axes, and other 
relics from the Late Neolithic-Early Bronze Age settlement site at 
Hedderwick, East Lothian. Another large collection of ffints, 
presented by the late Mr H, Readman, comes from Lauderdale 
and the adjacent country. Particular mention must also be made 
of the Bronze Age burial pottery from Greenhill Cairn, Fife, pre- 
sented by Captain H. J. Serymgeour-Wedderburn, and from various 
sites near Edgerston, Roxburghshire, presented by Mrs F. 8. Oliver, 
F.S.A.Seot. A penannular gold ornament of the Late Bronze Age 
from Biggar was given by the finder, Miss G. I. C. Govan, and a 

_ bronze razor and remains of its sheath from Holm, Orkney, by Mr 
P. Sutherland Graeme, C.B.E., F.S.A.Scot. 

The fine Early Christian cross-slab from Invergowrie has been 
placed in the Museum to prevent its deteriorating further. Mr A. D, 
Pilkington, F.S.A.Scot., has presented several Viking objects from 
Caithness. A remarkable seal-matrix bearing the name of Henry, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, and found in Nottinghamshire, was given by 
Mr W. J. Jones of Furtho Manor. Among the accessions of more 
recent period are six seventcenth-century painted panels of the 
Sybils, with oak panelling of the same period, from Wester Livilands, 
Stirling, presented by Mr H. J. H. Drummond, F.S.A.Scot.; a 
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wooden arm-chair, dated 1671, presented by Mrs G. B. Robertson; 
a very fine woven and embroidered lady's dress, cirea 1760, pre- 
sented along with two pairs of embroidered shoes and a lady's 
shawl by Mrs M. A, Hamilton; and a number of trade tokens given 
by Mr Duncan S. Napier and Mr A. R. Cross, M.C., F.S.A.Scot. 

An enamelled silver pin of dark age date and s rare forty-shilling 
piece of James VI are outstanding among the purchases, which also 
include copies of two notable antiquities—the bronze sword- 
seabbard from Bargany, Ayrshire, and the fourteenth-century 
gold brooch from Kames Castle, Bute. 


Loans.—Though it has not been customary to report objects placed 
on loan in the Museum, two extended loans initiated this year are 
of such importance as to require mention. Banff Town Council has 
deposited the unique Early Iron Age boar’s head of bronze from 
Leitchestown, Banffshire,’ in exchange for a facsimile; and Captain 
F. Maxwell Stuart of Traquair has deposited the two choir stalls 
from Lincluden College, latterly preserved at Terregles, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire,* to which the surviving painted panel has generously 
been restored, for the period of the loan, by the Committee of 
Dumfries Museum. 

Library.—In addition to exchanges, 63 volumes have been received 
by donation and 53 by purchase. A survey has been commenced 
of books no longer appropriate to the Library’s purpose. 


Librarianship—As Mr R. B. K. Stevenson has expressed his desire to 
resign the office of Honorary Librarian, the Council tenders its sincere thanks 
to him for his services during the past year. 


Treasurership.—The Council in January last regretfully accepted the 
resignation of Mr J, Bolam Johnson, ©.A., and thank him for his loyal service 
to the Society over a period of 25 years. They now welcome as his successor 
Mr James J. Lamb, M.A., LL.B., who since February of this year has given 
much help to the Society, particularly in connection with the Financial 
Statement, already issued to members, which covers a period of two years 
instead of one, and in connection with Deeds of Covenant. Special attention 
is called to the opportunity that these deeds provide for increasing the funds 
of the Society without additional personal cost. 


Excavations.—During the course of the year various excavations have 
been undertaken on behalf of the Society. Dr Bersu was engaged on further 
exploration of Traprain Law; Professor Piggott has excayated on Cairn- 
papple Hill, near Torphichen; Dr A, O, Curle has been doing further work 
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on the Forse “Wag"; Mr R. B. K. Stevenson undertook operations at 
Braidwood, near Nine-Mile-Burn; and Dr Richmond continued his work at 
Inveresk. The results of these investigations are eagerly awaited, Support 
has also been given to the newly established Field School of Archmology 
sponsored by the Scottish Regional Group of the Council for British 
Archeology in association with the Scottish Universities. 


Rhind Lectureship.—As intimated in last year’s Report, it was arranged 
that the Rhind Lectures for 1947 should be delivered by Mr James 5. 
Richardson, H.M. Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Scotland, and it was 
hoped that this series of Lectures would have been delivered before now. 
While the material is otherwise in readiness, unforeseen difficulties have 
occurred in the preparation of lantern slides owing to restrictions in labour 
and material. The delivery of the Lectures may, therefore, have to be 
postponed to the beginning of 1948. 


Gunning Fellowship—The Fellowship for 1947 was awarded to Mr 
Robert B. K. Stevenson. 


Chalmers-Jervise Prize—A consolation prize of £2 was awarded to Miss 
Jean Sutherland of Galashiels, the only candidate. Efforts are being made 
to advertise the prize more widely in the coming year. 


Address to the King.—A loyal Address to His Majesty, Patron of the 
Society, on the oceasion of the marriage of Princess Elizabeth, was pre- 
pared by the President and forwarded to Buckingham Palace. This Address 
was read at the meeting, and is in the following terms:— 


UNTO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 
May it please Your Majesty. 

We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the President and 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, incorporated by Royal 
Charter, present our humble duty to our Most Gracious Sovereign and 
Patron. 

In our loyalty to and affection for the throne, the welfare and happiness 
of Your Majesty's person, and of each member of Your Majesty's family, 
is for us a subject of the greatest concern. 

On the oceasion therefore of the forthcoming marriage of Her Royal 
Highness Princess Elizabeth, who following Your Majesty's devoted example 
of service to the community has enshrined herself in the affections of the 
Scottish people, we beg leave humbly to associate ourselves with the 
rejoicing of all loyal subjects in this land and Empire, and to tender to 
Your Majesty and to Her Majesty the Queen our heartfelt congratulations. 

We pray that the blessing of Almighty God may rest upon Her Royal 
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Highness and her future husband always, and that happier and more pros- 
perous times than our land enjoys to-day may be in store for them in the 
future. 

Signed in the name and by the authority of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
in general meeting assembled, and sealed 
with the common seal of the Incorporation 
this Fifth day of November in the year of 
Our Lord One thousand nine hundred and 
forty-seven. 

Happrneton, President, 
J. M. Davripsonx, Vice-President. 
A. Grauam, Secretary. 

The Council's Report was unanimously approved on the motion of the 
President, seconded by Mr J. M. Davidson. 

Dr William Angus proposed the name of Alan Orr Anderson, M.A., 
LL.D., for election as an Honorary Fellow of the Society, Dr Anderson 
had distinguished himself in the field of historical research by his works 
on Early Sources of Scottish History and (in collaboration with Dr W. C. 
Dickinson) a facsimile edition of the Chronicle of Melrose. He had also 
taken an interest in the Celtic hill-forts of Central Perthshire, especially in 
Glen Lyon. His activities had been carried on under severe physical 
disability. He was worthy of the distinction now proposed to be conferred 
upon him. Mr R. B. K. Stevenson proposed the name of Dr A. E. Van 
Giffen, Director of the Biological-Archrological Institute in the University of 
Groningen, Holland, In his exploration of the sandy burial-mounds of the 
Bronze Age he had rescued the impressions of timber palisades, as well as 
of the skeletons, by a highly refined technique. These two names being 
submitted to the meeting there was a unanimous vote for their election as 
Honorary Fellows. 

Proposals for the alterations in the Society’s Laws 1, 9, and 15 having 
been already circulated to Fellows, were unanimously approved on the motion 
of the President, with the addition in Law 9 of the words “if available” 
after the word ‘ Proceedings,"’ and in Law 15 of the words “ex officio” after 
the word “*Museum,”’ 

At the invitation of the Chair, Mr James J. Lamb, Treasurer, called 
attention to the Financial Statement now in the hands of Fellows, which 
covered a period of two years, and which showed that the funds of the 
Society were in a healthy state. He took the opportunity of mentioning 
that the appeal for taking up Deeds of Covenant had already been well 
responded to, 71 Fellows having signed, so that the Society would already 
benefit to the extent of about £60 perannum. The adoption of the Financial 
Report was moved by Miss Anne 8, Robertson and cordially agreed to. The 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Treasurer. 
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Monday, 9th December 1946, Mr J. M. Davipson, O.B.E., F.C.LS,, F.S.A,, 
Senior Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: Anthony 
Charles Bannan; James D. Boyd, D.A.(Glas,); Alexander J. Lothian; James 
Fairweather Milne, M.A., M.B., Ch.B.; Edward Francis Sykes; Erie G. Turner, 
M.A.; William V. Wade, M.A., F.S.A. 

The following Communications were read :— 


I. King James TV of Scotland; His Influence on Medicine and Science, by 
Dove.as Gurunim, M.D., F.R.C.S., F.S.A.Scot. 


IL. Bronze Age Cist at Pinnacle Hill, Kelso, by Citar es 8. T. Cauprn, 
A.R.LAS., F.S.ASecot. 


Monday, 13th January 1947, Mr J. M. Davipson, O.B.E., F.C.1.S., F.S.A.., 
Senior Vice-President, in the Chair, 
A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: Chalmers 


Burns, M.A., Mus.B.; James A. G. Hastings; F. Russell Perkins; William Scott 
Robson; Miss Marion G. Stirling. 


The following Communications were read :— 
I. Excavation of a Wag" st Forse, Latheron, Caithness, by ALEXANDER 
0. Cun.e, C.V.0., LL.D., F.S.A., F.S.A.S8cot. 


Il. Birthbrief of Walter Innes, by Sir Tuomas Innes of Learney, K.C.V.O., 
Lord Lyon King of Arms, F.S.A.Scot, (ead by title.) 


Ill, Excavations at Scotstarvit, Cupar, Fife, by Professor Gexuanp Brersv, 
F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


Monday, 10th February 1947, The Right Hon, Tir Earn or Hanpineron, M.C., 
T.D., President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: Douglas 
Alex. Allan, D.Se., Ph.D.; Jolin Campbell; Captain William D. Cheyne- 
Macpherson of Dalchully; Miss Muriel M. O. Douglas, M.A.; William J. 
rag ped Vee James Stewart of Keil; Keningale Bertram Wright, B.Sc., 
AM. Tnst.C.E. 


A Ministry of Information film entitled “The Beginnings of History” was 
exhibited in the Library. Professor Piggott gave a short introduction. 
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Monday, 10th March 1947, Mr Wrttz1am Asovs, LL.D., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: James 
Anderson; Rey. John Anderson, B.DD.; Alexander W. M. Battersby, L.R.C.S, 
& P.Ed., D.P.H.; W. G. Rowntree Bodie, A.R.LB.A.; Ranald W. M. Clouston, 
B.S8e.Eng¢.; James A. Finlayson, D.A.; James J. Lamb, M.A., LL.B.; Donald 
eieaer Miss Helen M. Roe, M.A.; Maurice E. Taylor, A.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.L, 


The following Communications were read :— 
I. A Stone Age Settlement at the Braes of Rinyo, Rousay, Orkney (Second 
Report), by Professor V. G. Camper, D.Litt,, D.Se., FLB.A., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., 
and Water G. Grant of Trumland, F.S.A.Scot, 


Il, Excavations in Two Homesteads at Crock Cleuch, Roxburghshire, by 
KENNETH A, STEER, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


Monday, 14th April 1047, Mr ALeExanper O. Curse, C.V.0., LL.D., FS8.A., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 
_ A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: Douglas 
Hamilton; Archibald Dougal MacKinven, M.A. 
The following Communications were read :— 
I. Antiquities in Easter Ross and Sutherland, by J. M. Davipsox, O.B.E., 
F.C.L8., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


If. Farms and Fortifications in King's Park, Edinburgh, by Ronrerr B. EK. 
Stevenson, M.A., F.S.A.S8cot. 


Monday, 12th May 1047, The Right Hon. Toe Earn or Happimvetor, M.C., T.D., 
President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: George 
Applebey; G. 5S. P. Cooke; Captain W. G. Don of Maulesden; Miss 8. Dove- 
Wilson; Robert Gilchrist, A.M.I.C.E.; Marcus K. Milne; W. C. G. Peterkin, 
W.5.; Rev. David Ramsay; John B. C. Robertson. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I. Some Observations on the Grochs, by Anovs Granam, M.A., F.S.A,, 
FS. A.Seot, 


Il. Moulds for Bronze Razors, by Mrs C. M. Pracort, F.S.A., F.S.A.Seot. 


1. Symbol Stone at Gleneagles, Perthshire, by C. 5. T. Canner, A.R.I.A.S., 
F.8.A.Scot. 
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Volumes XIII-XVI, XIX, XXIV, XXNVI, XXVITI-XXXITI, XXXVII, 
XLUI-XLVI, XLVII-LIV, LIX, LX, LXIT, from Is. to 2s. fd. 
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INDEX to Vols. I-XXIV, 10s.; to Vols. XXV—XLVITI, 2s. 6d. 


ARCH.EZOLOGIA SCOTICA: 
Vol. IV, 228. 6d.; Vol, V. 15s. (All other parts out of print.) 
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48s. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Scottish Coins in National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland (Edin. 1901), 5s. 


Records of the Monastery of Kinloss, by Jomsx Stuart (Edin, 1872), 5s. 


The History of Liddesdale and Debatable Land, by R. B. AnmstTrone (Edin, 1883): 
Ordinary Edition, 30s.; Large Paper, £2, 2s. 


Records of Priory of Isle of May. by Jous Stuart (Edin. 1868), 6s. 
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Memoir of Alexander Henry Rhind, by Jous Stuart (1864), 2s. 6d. 
Thebes, Its Tombs and their Tenants, by A. H. Rup (Lond. 1862), 2s. 6d. 
The Treasure of Traprain (Glas. 1923), 30s. 


(Further particulars on application to the ASSISTANT-SECRETARY, 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. QueEN STREET, Epinpuran.) 
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